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From Fraser's Magazine. 
WRAXALL’S POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS. 
BY SIR EGERTON BRYDGES. 


(Taese Notes of Sir Egerton Erydges on Wraxall’s 
Memoirs will, doubtless, be estimated at their true 
worth. They have, indeed, equal value with the 
Memoirs themselves; being quite as original, if not 
more so. We sometimes differ from him in his 
views of men and things, but could not venture on 
any change. They are yet open to conservative 
correction, where expedient; and as to their inte- 
rest, there cannot be two opinions.—O. Y.] 


Tuis is a much better book than I expected to find 
it. Ihad formed a prejudice that Wraxa!l was too 
fond of gossip, and had too much weak credulity. I 
have not discovered any traces of them here. His 
characters are generally correct, though, perhaps, 
rarely profound, and too often already familiar to us. 
All about the Duchess of Devon, Lady Duncannon, 
the Duchess of Gordon, and Lady Salisbury, is stale. 

As the author belonged to the East Indian Clique 
when he sat in parliament, he betrays it in the politi- 
cal party he embraced, and in almost all his political 
opinions; and discovers too blind an adoration of Pitt, 
and too indiscriminate a censure of Burke, and even 
of Fox: while his panegyrics on the predominant 
genius of Sheridan, though of the same party, go be- 
yond all reason. It must be a strange mind which 
can put either the genius or knowledge of Sheridan 
on a par with that of Burke. 

A more extraordinary epoch in our history, than 
that in which such men as Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and 
Pitt, who came in violent and bitter conflict, from the 

ear 1784, perhaps never occurred. The reports of 
itby a sagacious commentator, himself actually pre- 
sent, are invaluable. However wonderful Pitt’s abi- 
lities may have been, I do not believe that he created 
this crisis, but was led by it, and sailed upon the 
stream, and “partook the gale.” My opinions will be 
deemed heterodox when I venture to express my sin- 
cere conviction, that though Pitt had transcendent 
talents, he wanted genius. The coalition of Lord 
North and Fox, and Fox’s East India Bill, created 
the crisis. At that epoch, the profuse riches of the 
East India squad ha got a complete ascendence over 





well, and Sykes and Benfield, and others, dazzled all 
eyes, and blazed through all the streets. Charles 
Fox’s dissipated habits, disregard to decorum of man- 
ners, and addiction to the gambling-table, and conse- 
quent pecuniary embarrassments, had sunk him very 
low in the public estimation. But when, for the sake 
of place, he joined Lord North, whom he had been so 
vehemently opposing for so gyany years, with inces- 
sant threats of bringing him to the block, it bespoke 
an open disregard of political principle which no 
sound mind could overlook. Thus the storm, was 
ready to burst on a ministry so formed, when Fox in- 
troduced his India Bill, which at once set fire to the 
train. By that bill, which laid hands on the Com- 
pany’s charter, it was apparent that the power now 
roy was to be rendered perpetual and uncontrol- 
able. 

But who saw this danger, and stopped it before 
the plot was completed? It was not Pitt, but the 
king himself, who had been put upon his guard by 
the Marquess of Buckingham. ‘Then it was that 
Pitt’s vast gifts were called into play, as the instru- 
ment, not the originator, of the defeat. 

I very much doubt if any other combination of cir- 
cumstances could have forced Pitt into such a display 
—at least so early. 

Pitt bad a most acute and reflective understanding, 
most systematically arranged, with a most cautious 
and imperturbable judgment. I do not say that these 
endowments might not fit him for an able, practical 
statesman, better than genius; but they are not genius. 
At the same time, my individual persuasion is, that 
nothing less than genius itself will make a traly grand 
minister. A man of talent, without genius, sees only 
what is presented to him by others. He does not 


pierce into internal light, and see the whole secret 
springs of actions. 
sers, and of those who prepare the materials for him. 
Pitt had to manage the spirit of the English nation 
at the time that the revolutinary frenzy was likely to 
overtake it. 
Burke; and saw not at once the mischiefs with 
which it was pregnant, 
Burke’s. splendid prospects into the future let in a 
flood of blazing lamps upon him. 
a somewhat unwilling gazer upon the distance.— 
France had always been our rival, and our enemy ; 


He is at the mercy of his advi- 


He had not at first the foresight of 
But it was not long ere 


He was, however, 








the society of the British capital. Rumbold and Bar- 
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and at first he was pleased w'th the anticipation of 
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its eclipse and its downfal. Burke saw that it wasa 
contagion, which, unless stopped, would soon spread 
to England. Pitt had the eloquence which directed 
popular opinion. The manner in which he came into 
power fixed his public ascendency ; and all which he 
afterwards did confirmed and augmented it. The old 
aristocracy were not, in the modern change of man- 
ners, much beloved. Pitt had created a new one, 
more connected with trade and finance. The old 
Whig families had led the aristocracy with a good 
deal of haughty exclusiveness. Pitt opened the peer- 
age to a less assuming class: in truth, Pitt inherited 
this principle from his father; but accidental cireum- 
stances brought it into more practical experiment. 
Fox, though of still more obscure descent, yet by his 
mother, and his own personal habits, had bound him- 
self up among the high nobility. Pitt loved men of 
business ; and thought of nothing but Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations. Charles Jenkinson, oid George 
Rose, Dundas, and Paul Benfield, were exactly fitted 
for the sphere in which Pitt delighted to occupy him- 
self. These were a class of men who must have been 
odious to Burke, and even to Fox. Pitt’s industry, 
and his love of the details of business, made him a 
great favourite with the city. It is Wraxall’s opinion 
that the preponderance of talent, as well as genius, 
was on the side of the opposition; and so it undoubt- 
edly was. 

At this time Wraxall says that Addington, Dudley 
Ryder, Lord Mornington, and Lord Apsley, were but 
expectants of the premier’s favours. 

Three of the four survive; and the third has run a) 
splendid career. Of the first, though an amiable and 
good man, the rise has been surprising. 

Wraxall is convinced that Sir Philip Francis was 
the author of Junius. I do not yet believe it. He| 
was too vain a man to let the secret die with him. 

Lord Chatham had a hatred of the old aristocracy, 
and its exclusiveness. Whigs were not for the peo- 
ple, but only for their own power and rule. Piit could 
bear **no brother near the throne.”” Wraxall often 
shows personal partialities and influences. Pitt was 
little aequainted with general and familiar life—too| 
much addicted to view things with reference to the 
advantages of commerce or finance—too bigoted a dis- 
ciple of Adam Smith—and was not profoundly ac- 
quaioted with foreign politics. He loved power for 
power’s sake, not for money. Pitt had many abstract 
notions, which were more plausible than profound. 
Eden was a shallow fellow, too much praised—fickle, 
treacherous, and selfish. Then came Jenkinson and 
Sir Grey Cooper. Lord Sackville saw the necessity 
of a union with Ireland. Surprising that Wraxall 
says nothing of Lord Middlesex, nor of Lord Malmes- 
bury, nor of Lord Fitzwilliam, nor of Tierney. He 
makes Lord Surrey of too much importance. Pitt’s 
strength was the fascination of eloquence and charac- 
ter. Pitt had a bold and enterprising spirit. He was. 
not fearful of experiments, under the dread of their 
being innovations. He gave energy to all the sub- 
ordinate functionaries ; he made them all work by one 
impulse. His own sense of honour and integrity was 
pure and nice; but he overlooked a good deal of job- 
bing in his favourite subordinates. He chose men 
ready for their work, and not scrupulous. He had a 
rhetorical faney, but he wanted imagination; and he 
had no sentiment. He prided himself in a judgment 
which could never be led astray. 


| 
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But on sternly re-/1 


MOUS MEMOIRS. 


fusing to be dazzled, he sometimes refused to be en. 
lightened. He mistook truth for a meteor, or shinjin 
vapour, The extraordinary spirit of the epoch was jn 
contradiction to the tendency of the principles in which 
he had been originally brought up. The native top. 
dency of his mind was towards the democratic, 

That Pitt refused his protecting shield to Hastings, 
was a great and unpardonable fault; asa Statesman, 
he ought to have weighed his great merit against his 
misdeeds: there was something selfish and little i 
the compromising spirit in which he acted. 

Pitt sometimes played with his oratorical gifts, ang 
trusted too much to his power of leading the popular 
mind. The seeming prosperity of the country unde 
his guidance made him believed infallible. But there 
was a good deal of hollowness in his system ; his pro 
fusion of taxation, and his careless extravagance, were 
blind to remote consequences. That the facility of 
temporary credit, and new and rare productive appli. 
cation of capital, were a great national benefit, cannot 
be doubted. 

Burke, and many others, never thought that Pit 
conducted the war in a proper manner: he always 
looked to the commercial destruction of the enemy, 
Napoleon was fighting upon a more gigantic prio 
ciple. 

There is one remark on Wraxal] that applies to all 
his work. He seems to take it for granted, that it isan 
incontestable proof of his excellence as a minister that 
he carried triumphantly most of his measures in par 
liamentary debate. This, no doubt, is one grand 
proof of superiority ; but, with all this, one may bean 
unwise and bad minister. His measures may notbe 
sound, and of lasting benefit to his country. What 
ever temporary applause might attend them, I think 
that many of Pitt's measures now appear of equivocal 

ood. 

: It was a grave defect in Pitt, that the subordi- 
nate men he selected for office were not men of pri- 
mary talent or virtue. Look at Dundas, et hoc genus 
omne! Look at Bishop Pretyman, and Pepper Arden, 
and Mitford, and Eden! Look at Jenkinson, and 
George Rose, and Tom Steele! Look at your Van 
sittarts, and Wallaces, and Spencer Percevals, and 
Charles Pybuses! 

William Grenville had the reputation of great 
talents, but they were merely acquired talents.’ 
Lord Grenville had no original opinions. When he 
was joined to Pitt, he was an unbending Tory; and 
this was consistent with the impressions made on his 
infancy. When, on the death of Pitt, he became th 
minister of a coalition, principally of the Whig party, 
he veered right round; and, though he had beens 
strong coadjutor of Pitt in creating the Sinking’ Fund, 
he became in his last days one of the most violentar 
guers and writers against it. He was a man of er 
traordinary industry, and had all his faculties most 
methodically arranged ; but he had no sallies of mind, 
nor any native force. He was a nice scholar of 
served habits, and a mere technical man of office—a 
excellent man to execute orders, but not to be a /eader. 

Thurlow, the chancellor, was never on cordial 
terms with him: each had a contempt for the other. 


Thurlow had an acute and powerful mind ; bath 


* See, in the Life of Mackintosh, by his Son, an account 
of a visit to Lord Grenville, and the opinion rega 


ord G, by that eminent man. 
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perverse, and not very nice in his princi-|have been necessary to preserve, perhaps it is now 
|desirable entirely to alter. 
He was a Tory in power; ambitious’ Reform Bill, the Lords are put in a new position. 


From the Parliamentary 


snd discontented before he had risen. He despised) The Lords ought now tv be a numerous body, and 


the littleness, versatility, and duplicity of Loughbo- 
rong’ mind and disposition. 


Duke of Northumberland, the Duke of Rut-) 


land, and Earl Gower (then created Marquess of Staf- 
ford), were mere puppets of fortune, chosen for show 
and wealth. Pitt wanted them as gilding, but he 
ysed them merely for the surface. J admit that such 
men are positively necessary to any administration : 
rank and property are indispensable ingredients to 
such a mixed constitution as ours. But the opposi- 
tion added to this sort of aid, men at least equally 
noble and rich, with more habits of business, and, 

rhaps, better abilities: sach as Portland, Fitzwil- 
liam, Carlisle, Derby, Stormont, Bedford, Devonshire, 
Shelburne, North, &c.; with Coke of Norfolk, and 
many other powerful landed commoners. 

The secession from this strong Whig party, caused 
by the alarm of the revolutionary doctrines and bloody 
events which were going on in France, weakened 
that party so much, and added so much to Pitt’s 
power, that he kept the reins of government for seven 
years more; but not without many violent exertions 
and dangerous escapes. 

One of his tendencies—though not, perhaps, with 
aclear and defined design—was to create a new aris- 
weracy. It arose out of the early impressions which 
had taken hold of his mind. Probably he thought 
that where wealth changes hands, honours ought to 
change with it; and that it was dangerous to have a 
tich bourgeoise in rivalry with a poor nobility. He 


thought the productive classes the only useful mem- 


bers of society. 

Wraxall thinks that Pitt’s confidence in his own 
powers often put the king at defiance, and followed 
his own opinions and measures. I strongly question 
this. I believe that the king had generally decisions 
of his own, and stood firm tothem. The war with 
America was the king’s own, not his ministers’; so 
was the rejection of Fox’s India Bill. 

But the great change effected by Pitt was the down- 
fal of the aristocracy of the Whigs. 

Pitt is considered an aristocrat: he was not a érue 
aristocrat. He lowered the House of Peers, because 
he had not a just and profound sense of the real aris- 
tocracy. The persons whom he elevated to the peer- 
age were not, for the most part, gentry of the prime 
quality—they were persons who had come obliquely 
into large fortunes and good names: as Dutton, Hill, 
Cocks, Douglas, Pelham, Basset, Rolle, and Cal- 
thorpe, &c. &c.; and he seemed to pay no regard to 
quality in the Irish peerages. ‘These men had better 
have been kept in the House of Commons. I am 
quite sure this conduct alienated the powerful body 
of the Whigs. 

Pitt’s taste led him to commerce and finance; and 
this made him the great favourite of the city. He 
liked that class of men the best: he loved their so- 
clety, and the peculiarities of their minds. 

ut commerce and finance are a means, not an end. 
What is the use of wealth, unless we have arms to 
defend it? Napoleon knew better in what the strength 
of states consists. The streatn of time changes its 
channels, its direction, and its character. The com- 
posites of the House of Lords, which it would then 


the preponderance ought to be increased. But even 
here a greater discretion and reserve is necessary than 
has ever been used. Men without birth, fortune, or 
pre-eminent talents, ought not to have been selected. 
The chances are at last this will turn out a demo- 
cratic assembly, and become unmanageable. At 
present they are of great use. 

The most extraordinary thing is that the king 
should for the first twenty-two years of his reign be 
eminently unpopular, and then, all at once, become 
equally popular. Many have attributed this to the 
power and eloquence of Pitt. It seems to me that 
such an effect from such a cause is perfectly absurd. 
The stream had turned by its own force, and Pitt was 
fortunate enough to take advantage of it. Concur- 
rences of circumstances undoubtedly added this happy 
lot to Pitt. 

The suspicion of the people had been that the king 
entertained arbitrary notions of government, and that 
his ministers were actuated by nothing but selfish 
ambition and love of place. These notions had been 
propagated with the utmost industry and ability by 
Wilkes and Junius; and_all the succession of place- 
men had, with the exception of the Rockinghams, 
given grounds for this belief. The Butes, Grenvilles, 
Bedfords, Graftons, Sandwiches, &c. were assuredly 
of this caste. Much may be said in defence of Lord 
North, who had great ability, and was of a very gene- 
rous nature; but who, from his ductile temper, per- 
haps, gave way too much to the king’s own measures. 
The king had far greater talents, judgment, and saga- 
city, than he has had credit for. His weakness seems 
to have lain in the choice of his servants. But amo- 
narch in such a limited government as England has 
probably a very limited selection: he must take men 
who can manage the two houses of parliament; and 
could not for two days retain in their places those in 
whom his own will or opinion placed confidence. 

It seems that there is too much reason to suspect 
that Lord Bute had a greater influence over the king’s 
mind than his wisdom or principles justified; and 
hence the succession of Tory administrations that 
took place. Neither Lord Chatham nor the Rocking- 
hams could retain their power. The mighty fault 
was in the dismissal of Lord Chatham. The Rock- 
inghams were, as a party, with the exception of 
Burke, deficient in grand powers of mind; and they 
had committed themselves occasionally to some uétra 
Whig principles, which were found impracticable or 
dangerous. 

The general national prejudice up to 1784 was, that 
the king had arbitrary notions of government; and 
that, therefore, he liked pliant and servile ministers. 
[am inclined to suspect that the character given of 
Lord Mansfield by Junius, though severe, is a just 
one. He rather inclined in his decisions to regard 
what he deemed the expedient, than the rules of law 
already settled. He was an entire politician in every 
act and opinion of his life. But he was not chosen 
for his situation by Geo. III.; the monarch found him 
already there. He was a very acute and subtle man; 
but, perhaps, not so brilliant as he was thought. 
When all his papers were burnt by Lord George Gor- 





don’s mob, in 1780, and some one was lamenting the 
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loss to Dunning, “* Pshaw!’’ he answered; “the de- 
struction of the doctrines contained in those papers is 
a national good !” 

As to America, what monarch would have given up 
so large a portion of his empire without a struggle! 
The contest was badly conducted: perhaps the king 
might have made choice of abler functionaries in all 
the departments, both civil and military ! 

There was one man who always moved with an 
impenetrable cloud around him—Lord George Ger- 
maine; but he was an able man—industrious, saga- 
cious, and wise. His extreme gravity and melan- 
choly were a contrast to the lightness and wit of Lord 
North; misfortunes sunk deeper into his heart, and 
he thought of future consequences with more fear and 
regret. Butl believe that he had the good of his 
country on his conscience, and executed his duties 
with fidelity and skill. 

Lord Camden had the luck to retain a popular re- 
putation through life; he was considered a patriot. 
and out of the favour of the court. He came forward 
again to assist Pitt’s accession to power, and never 
lost the good opinion of the public. He had the fame 
of more talents than he possessed ; but was a gene- 
rous, upright, high-minded man. 

Whether Jenkinson possessed the king’s ear to the 
degree supposed yet remaing a doubt. 

Kenyon was a man coarse and uneducated ; brought 
up in the office of a Cheshire attorney of no reputa- 
tion; but a man of native talents and unwearied la- 
bour, and thoroughly acquainted with the law. He 
had a rough integrity, and was supposed to be a fair 
interpreter of what he knew. But his want of litera- 
ture and dignity were striking and mischievous de- 
fects. He knew nothing of the world, and his private 





habits were penurious and sordid. He was supposed 
to be, during all the early part of his professional 
life, the law-finder for Thurlow, who was idle, and a) 


lover of pleasure. He was a perfect pedant in his| 
professional treasures, and often ludicrous in his lan-' 
guage and expositions. In all these respects he was 
the opposite to his predecessor, Lord Mansfield. 1) 
do not suppose that he had any fixed principles of| 
politics, except such as his office imposed on him. | 
He held the place about fourteen years, and was suc-| 
ceeded by Law, a man who was a direct contrast to! 
him ; fierce, contradictory, assuring, and wilful ; and 
who made the law bend to his own humours; and in 
point of legal knowledge, or native abilities, not to 
be compared with Kenyon. He had been a violent 
opponent of Pitt in polities; and, though proud and 
overbearing, was demvcratic in the cast of his opi- 
nions. He was not appointed by Pitt, but by Adding- 
ton, to whose strange patchwork administration he 
had been attorney-general at the time when the speak- 
ership was bestowed on Mitford, whose unfitness 
- it made it necessary soon to remove him to Ire- 
and. 

A minister must putup with such professional men 
as fall in his way in their due course. He cannot 
easily skip over an attorney-general. When Pitt re- 
turned to power, he could not be well pleased to find 
Law (now Lord Ellenborough) in his way—confront- 
ing him by his frowns and his sarcasms. 

Loughborough was a man wily and oily asa snake, 
and entirely engrossed by his own selfish ambitions. 
He was always needy, and loved place and power; 





and had nearly secured his resumption of the chancel- 
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lorship, had the Prince of Wales obtained the r 

when a few hours of delay gave symptoms of the king’, 
recovery, and cast his golden hopes into the dust, 
was intriguing, flexible, and dexterous; but his know, 
character took away all weight from him. The Whj 
would have had him, merely to get rid of Thurlow: 
but, when solicitor-general in North’s ministry, ™ 
had been much more offensive to that party, and 
much more suspected in his principles than the other, 
Thurlow, however, had also been willing to come 
over to the prince, from love of place. This, indeed, 
is a black spot in Thurlow’s character. 

When we see by what means public men too gene. 
rally gain their ends, and place their posterity in hi 
stations of rank and wealth, our hearts ache, and 
glories of ambition fade away before us. How wa 
it that such feeble lights as were Pitt’s satellites 
could gain the places they held ! 

There was one man, of whom Wraxall says searee 
any thing, who began almost from his boyhood t 
seize a position, where he might derive reflected Jus. 
tre, from the great lumivary,—I mean Canning, He 
was a great rhetorician, a beautiful scholar, and a 
man of the loftiest desires. But 1 differ from the 
public very egregiously as to the soundness of his 
mind, and the profundity of his wisdom: all was 
metaphor, and trope, and splendid imagery, and rich 
and incomparable humour. The power of ridicule 
was his primary talent; but the hues in which he set 
things varied like the colours of the rainbow. Asa 
boy, he was brought up an Ultra-Whig; as a mas, 
he commenced public life by making himself one of 
the most Tory of Pitt’s adherents. It was som 
time before he gained Pitt’s cordial confidence; be 
was too literary tor the strong-minded and matter-of- 
fact man. But at last, in Pitt’s latter days, the 
haughty minister gave way, and Canning got a com. 
plete ascendant over him. Canning would hare 
made up a ministry of Conservative members; but 
they would not join him; and then he vehe 
and bitterly turned round. He seemed to sacrifice 
all consistency of principles to momentary applause 
and popular favour. His self-election, and confidence 
in his exclusive powers, made him soar sometimes on 
Iearian wings, and expose himself to the dazzle and 
melting heat of the sun. As an author, he was a 
elegant and accomplished writer, but not a great 
genius. He had more glitter than force, and mor 
blaze than fire. He knew nothing of finance; but 
took his lessons from Huskisson—at best a very 
doubtful authority, and, in the present critic’s opinion, 
mischievous! The late Lord Liverpool, the minister, 
was a much sounder man, though not so brilliant. 

Canning was anxious to govern the world by the 
pen and the lips; but this will notdo. His oratoy 
always betrayed the lamp; and, with the intermix 
ture of splendid and grand passages, was yet alte 
gether tedious. It was a mixed and gorgeous robe 
of blinding gold patches; but it gained no faith; its 
impression soon melted away. It was equally flowery 
with Burke’s speeches; but the flowers did not appeat 
part of the essence of the thoughts,—they wer 
sewed on! \He always showed himself as an artist, 
not speaking under the involuntary impulse of inspi- 
ration! 

One of the most extraordinary characters, to whom 
Wraxall gives far more space than he deserves, wa 
the late Duke of Norfolk. To speak of him without 
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indignation and disgust is impossible. But as he had 
20 qualities but such as raised contempt and abhor- 
rence, he could not be a spring in the political move- 
ments of the country. It could not be otherwise than 
a sore to the lovers of the aristocratical dignity of the 
ancient peerage that this man stood at the top of all 
its ranks. But the truth is, that his early birth and 
habits were cradled and nurtured in a different and 
more obscure sphere; he came from a younger 
branch of some generations who had passed their 
lives principally as Cumberland squires of moderate 
fortune, and who had allied themselves to no eminent 
blood, or great names. He was growing to a middle 

when he succeeded to the dukedom, which had 
devolved on his father only a year or two before him, 
and who was almost equally low in his habits,—a 
drunkard, and a man of rude habits. 

The late duke’s neglect of his person,—his affected 
singularities and meanness of dress,—his delight in 
low company,—his fondness for the roar and intem- 

ance of election feasts, and the loathsome merri- 
ments of inebriated and noisy electors,—were the 
taste of a mean and degraded nature, utterly unpre- 
cedented. But, added to all these, he united the 
most discordant contradictions: he was insufferably 
and unappeasably proud ; he had the moving restless- 
ness of an unquenchable ambition; he was a perfect 
intriguant both in polities and private affairs; he was 
acorrupt and busy boroughmonger ; and he descended 
toall the arts of the lowest and most unprincipled 
attorney. 

He was so active, joined to a great quantity of 
cunning, that he occasionally annoyed the minister, 
and made himself felt. The public gave him credit 
for some quickness and sagacity of natural talent; 
but, after having seen him somewhat nearly, I myself 
very much doubt this. He was almost illiterate. He 
had the cunning of a man sharpened by the necessity 
of getting his own bread. 

e often interfered most humorously, malignantly, 
and ignorantly with the business of his office as earl 
marshal, and delighted to throw stains on the glory 
of other eminent families. Sir Isaac Heard, as gar- 
ter king, was his slave, and dared not do any thing 
contrary to his directions or wishes. He was as 
envious and jealous of other pedigrees as the lowest 

u. 

Wraxall has given an account of the bestial dirti- 
ness of his person, 

He has been likened to his ancestor, Thomas, Earl 
of Arundel, the collector, described by Lord Claren- 
don; but there was little similitude between them. 
He conformed to the Protestant religion for the pur- 
pose, it is supposed, of enabling him to take his 
seat in parliament; but no one believed that he was 
sincere. 

The late Duke of Bedford was a far more import- 
ant opponent of Pitt. Wraxall’s account of his com- 
mencement in life is not accurate. He came to 
Cambridge almost as a boy, wearing his beautiful 
brown hair on his shoulders in a natural state, while 
all the other students were highly powdered, and 
curled, and queued. He resembled the portraits of 
his ancestors by Vandyke, and was a youth of most 
extraordinary symmetry, grace, and regularity of fea- 
tures. He was a man of energy, ability, and a pub- 
lic spirit; but at college he had the character of 
extraordinary penuriousness, while actually the pos- 
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sessor of one of the largest and grandest rentals of 
the nation. In politics he was violent, and an Ultra- 
Whig; and placed himself under Charles Fox, who 
led him into all extremes. By his illiberal attacks 
on Burke he brought down upon him an eloquence 
and force of remonstrance which will never be for- 
gotten. The duke’s encouragement of agriculture 
was a patriotic merit. His premature death was, 
with all his faults, a national loss. 

The Duke of Devonshire, with his influential 
name, vast property, and princely rank, took no active 
public part,—unless his patronage, his hospitality, 
and his fetes, might be called activity. But his 
character was little understood. He was shy and 
reserved, and gave no indication of what was passing 
within him. They who were familiar with him 
observed that he said more good things than any one; 
but in so heavy a manner that they appeared like 
dulness. Under the appearance of coldness and 
apathy he nourished a most romaniic affection. 

The Duchess was as attractive as she had been 
universally represented; but her imprudences and 
ductilities led her into difficulties which destroyed 
her dignity and her moral character, and finally 
broke her heart with mortification and self-reproach. 
An attached friend of the family, Dr. G » Said, 
“The Duchess of D. has done what it was thought 
no one could do; she has ruined the Devonshire for- 
tune!’? She could not do so beyond the duke’s life, 
on account of the entails! 

That immense fortune was principally accumulated 
by Sir William Cavendish,* who had been one of the 
supple servants to Henry VIII., at the dissolution of 
monasteries; and his widow, Elizabeth Hardwicke, 
afterwards Countess of Shrewsbury. But Sir Wil- 
liam was not of obscure descent; he was derived 
from a chief-justice of the reign of Edward III. 

Formerly, state ministers were taken principally 
out of the more elevated ranks. This has not been 
the custom of modern days. The wisdom of the old 
rule has not yet been falsified. The answer will be, 
“Read Junius. Do the Dukes of Grafton and Bedford : 
appear less mean, servile, and selfish, than the modern 
parvenus, who have raised themselves from humble 
station, from obscure blood, and from abject poverty, 
to high office and lucrative places? New men at 
least work more freely, and have their wits sharpened 
by necessity.” ‘The reply is, “they may be sharp- 
ened ; but are they not sharpened for mischief?” 

If we look back to the great ministers from the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, many of them have been 
men raised from the people,—as Burleigh, Claren- 
don, Somers, Chatham, Fox; and these, I think, 
were our greatest statesmen: nor did they derive any 
want of influence or essential power from their want 
of hereditary rank and wealth. There is a generous 
feeling in the public that loves those who have risen 
by their own force. 

A love of ease, an incapacity to endure the crosses 
of business, are apt to attend the born possessor of 
distinction and luxury. Ability often comes with ne- 
cessity; the mind vires acquiret eundo; and what no- 
thing but the strongest impulses will commence soon 
becomes easy. 

But the advantages of an elevated position from 


*See the very curious tract, by the Rev. J. Hunter, 
under the title of Who wrote the Life of Cardinal Wolsey? 
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childhood are still very great, and not easily to be!effect of the new debt created was to give to the 


counterbalanced. 

There was one leading fault in Pitt. He relied too 
much on himself. In general, where there are very 
powerful abilities, firm self-reliance is a good thing ; 
but Pitt carried it too far. We must not shut out 
other lights, nor trust that ourselves can see every 
thing. It had, to be sure, the vast benefit of unity iu 
his designs and orations. Pitt did not like any thing 
to be taken out of his own management. He, there- 
fore, not only did not encourage the aid and interfer- 
ence of literature, but disliked it. 


“ Non tali auxilio, non defensoribus estis.” 
His motives and the grounds of his opinions were 
“ Hid in the dark recesses of his breast.” 


He chose to have the choice of the reasons he put 
forth to the world, and not have them breathed upon 
and mangled by every babbler. Talkers and lovers 
of making speeches were his dread and his aversion ; 
and if they were likely to continue noisy he stopped 
their mouths with places! In worldly adroitness there 
is skill in this, as well as defect; but it is unmagna- 
nimous and mean. It lessened the love of his adhe- 
rents for Pitt, and made him more respected than the 
object of attachment. ‘The essence of Pitt’s mind was 
practical; he did not choose, therefore, to rely on ab- 
stract truths, nor to be held by tests on which he had 
not acted. This position is strikingly illustrated by 
the grand regency question. That duty, by the king’s 
incapacity, seems to me clearly to have devolved by 
right on the prince ; but, practically, it was a piece of 
almost necessary policy to delay to confer it on him. 
Yet this could not be perfectly defended, either by the 
press or by parliamentary argument. 

This reserve was not Fox’s character or plan; he 
let out all his deliberate thoughts, and all even his 
temporary impressions; he not only told all that in 
the heat of the moment he believed, but sometimes 
exaggerated it,—not for the purpose of deception, but 
in the overflowing frankness of his heart. It was 
scarce possible for nature to have formed two men of 
stupendous talents in such opposite moulds, and with 
ingredients more dissimilarly mixed, than Pitt and 
Fox. 

Pitt’s excellence is generally supposed to have been 
most conspicuous in finance. On this subject, time, 
experience, and long reflection, have led me to be 
somewhat sceptical. He had great industry, great 
readiness, and a fund of ingenious resources in the 
investigation and arrangements of our national reve- 
nues. He came to the task with the purest views and 
the most resolved purposes. He cleansed the Augean 
stable of the public offices of many impurities. The 
effect was an immediate striking improvement of the 
revenue. This, added to the favour with which his 
accession to power had been hailed, secured to him 
great credit and confidence in the city. The funds 
began to rise strikingly ; and, as the holders of public 
stock were scattered through the nation, almost all the 
holders of property through the kingdom were put in 
good humour by finding themselves richer. A stupi- 
fying despondence, which had resulted from the latter 
years of North’s administration, was changed into 
hope and energy. 

By the cessation of arms, the country was now at 
liberty to apply to agriculture and manufactures. The 





ductive part of the population a larger circulating ¢. 
pital; in brief, it added to paper-money. That 

was now expended at home, instead of being wasted 
to support armies abroad. While England was thus 
emerging from her pecuniary difficulties, France, 
whose finances had long been declining, was every 
day falling into still greater distresses. 

Now came the country banks, and the country bank. 
paper. The prosperous effect on agriculture and pro. 
vincial trade was instantaneous, and almost magical, 
Objectors say that it was a fallacy,—that it was a 
mere increase of prices, not of commodities. This is 
the reverse of true; commodities were doubled, tre. 
bled, and sometimes quadrupled. 

But Pitt seetns to me to have conceived this error,— 
that heavy taxation is no evil, if the revenue is made 
equal to the demand. The effect of taxation is to raise 
prices; but how much it takes either from the wages 
of labour or profits of capital is a very nice question; 
it certainly adds to the cost of the commodity, who- 
ever is the sufferer. The sufferer is, I suspect, in most 
cases, the owner of the capital, The grand evil is, 
the rapid change of property, which it forces from its 
ancient holders, and the ruin of the old and hereditary 
land-owners. For this Pitt felt no concern or regret, 
But the worst was this, that facility of taxation en- 
couraged profusion of expenditure. 

It was complained, that there could be found no 
limit to excess of issue of paper-money. And there 
were occasional and pernicious abuses in this way; 
but, surely, checks to this abuse might easily have 
been found. It is quite clear, that as commodities in- 
crease the instruments of exchange ought to increase 
proportionally. 

But they who were inveterately opposed to the war 
with France, perceiving that the minister was thus 
enabled to carry on his belligerent measures, exercised 
all their ingenuity and hostility to defeat the system. 
This was the spirit in which was framed the report of 
the bullion committee attributed to Brougham and 
Huskisson. The opponents of the war thought, that 
if they could cut up the financial means they could 
cut up the war itself. 

But the evils of this system were irresistible tempia- 
tions to profusion and extravagance; and, worse than 
all, the liability to a sudden return to the old system, 
of which the revulsion was pregnant with distress and 
ruin. And this actually has happened. The late 
Lord Liverpool at last vacillated, and yielded to Can. 
ning, who, in political arithmetic, was led by the nose 
by Huskisson. 

Pitt was accused of carrying on the war in a com- 
mercial spirit, rather than with grand political views, 
and grand statesmanlike combinations. ‘This expo 
sure seems to be not totally unfounded. He rose into 
power on the shoulders of the city, and commercial 
men had always his ear. This made the character 
and the furniture of his mind the reverse of that of his 
father. In fact, he was more of a Grenville than ofa 
Pitt. 

His mighty praise is, that he resisted the contagion 
of the French Revolution with unbending fortitude and 
firmness, 

I do not think that Pitt had a mind which looked 
back to remote causes, or forward to remote effects; 
nor did he ever deal in idealisms. His sagacity lay 
in what seemed to be for the moment expedient. His 
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mind and that of Burke were never sincerely conge-| Bragge Bathurst long filled a seat on the treasury 
nial. ‘They had the same ends in view ; but they saw bench; but by the influence of his alliance with Ad- 
them through different media. Pitt thought Burke too dington, whose sister he married, rather than by any 
fanciful, too visionary, and too sentimental and pas- inherent claim of talent or station. 
sionate. He had no enthusiasm for chivalry. The Whigs and the coalition resorted to wit, ridi- 
Whatever faults Pitt might have, if he had any, /|cule, and literature. The person on whom the Club 
there is a proof of his extraordinary merits, which is| placed the editorship of the Rolliad was Richardson ; a 
resistless. ‘I'he memory of other statesmen has sur-| barrister, (a Cambridge man) ; a mild man, whose ge- 
vived scarce a few months, the time during which )nius did not rise above mediocrity. I remember him 
they filled their offices. Pitt’s memory, after thirty ;creeping about, pallid and emaciated, on the verge of 
years, still blooms in full vigour! This, perhaps, is|the grave, into which he soon afterwards sunk, at an 
caused, not only by the difficulties which he sur-\early age. Buta chief writer was French Lawrence, 
mounted, but by the energies with which he inspirited | then a civilian, formerly of Corpus Christi College, 
the nation; and by the productive genius of the peo-|Oxford—afterwards distinguished as the friend of 
Je, which he so strenuously encouraged. His popu-| Butler. He was a large man—of a coarse counte- 
= strength was essentially commercial and agricul-|nance—a great talker—of considerable talent; but 
wral. Former ministries, from the Revolution, were|whose aspirations went beyond his inborn powers. 
not of this cast: the government had been made up| He was a Bristol] man—the son, I think, of a jeweller 
of an aristocracy, Whig or ‘Tory. The Whigs had al-|in that city. His brother still survives—Archbishop 
ways remained powerful and predominant. ‘The lead-| of Cashell—a learned divine. 
ing families were persons of princely estates, and, 1} These pleasant fictions were, for a time, great fa- 
may add, of haughty manners; and they had always|vourites with the public ; and made many characteris- 
aclique of their own, not very tolerant to others!—/tic hits, which the parties described were never able 
They kept themselves a good deal aloof from the court, | to shake off. 
as well as from the mob. ‘T'hey acted much in unity, The hero still survives, at a venerable age, having 
and thus added to their strength: they had little re-/ been made a peer by Pitt in 1796, in defiance of all 
spect for the cify, and relied on the influence of landed ‘the gibes. His landed property in the west is yery 
property. Against this powerful party Lord Chatham large; and he is descended from a venerable chief- 
had always had to fight, and always succeeded ! But, justice of a former century, well known to lawyers. 
by a combination of accidents, a heterogeneous mob of | He was one of the few to whose elevation to the peer- 
new ingredients rallied round the banners of William |age by the ministers none could object. 
Pitt, in 1784. ‘The merchants, the bankers, the ma-| Pitt had a haughtiness which affected to despise, 
nufacturers, the East Indians, the speculators, the un-/and, perhaps, did despise, all this species of warfare : 





the sprigs of new nobility, seemed to join him by ac-|of Sheridan, who was his opposite in every thing, |jand 
clamation. The cry had gone forth; it was the rage) who, by the extraordinary placidness and good-humour 
of the day; and the insolent club at Brookes’s, paled| with which he lanced his arrows, gave them double 
their faces, and bent the brows they had been accus-| force; which, however, at last, from want of weight of 
tomed to bear aloft! character in the archer, were soon forgotten. 

Like a young colonel undertaking to raise a regi-| When the Whigs separated in 1797, Pitt gained 
meat, when he found his ranks fil) at once, Pitt was| the assistance of William Windham, of Norfolk, who 
confounded with his abundance; and, perhaps, took| was a man of a very original mind, great accomplish- 
some who offered, before he had learned how to dis-| ments, and a high cast of character. But ] doubt if 
criminate profoundly. His choice did not lie with |he had a congenial mind with Pitt: he was too meta- 
great orators, and men of distinguished literary ge-' physical; but each knew how to respect the other. 
nius: he wanted practical men, who would do the|‘They were equally zealous in resisting the mania of 
drdgery of office, while he took on himself the advo-|the French Revolution—and this was a bond of amity 
cacy of all the necessary measures. He took a few) which made them overlook all minor differences of 
scions of equivocal rank to fill up, now and then, a/sentiment. Pitt was now growing more enlarged and 
few vacancies by some short rats comprehensive by time and experience ; and to appre- 

One of his earliest adherents was Henry Bankes, ciate, accordingly, the opinions and feelings of other 
of Dorsetshire, a leading commoner of good estate,|great minds. He had learned that he could not have 
descended from a chief-justice in the reign of Charles | dominion over the tide of human affairs; and that in 
1, a fellow-collegian, if I recollect, of Pitt, and who|the growing movements, on which every thing be- 
always enjoyed a great intimacy with him: butj}came more and more heaved from the bottom, all 
Wraxall mistakes in saying, the minister always)heads, which were at once vigorous and honest, ought 
commanded his vote. He was a man of perverse to be prized, 
temper, full of crotchets, and exceedingly tenacious of} Pitt was so occupied with business, and loved it so 
his own independence, so that Pitt was wont to com-| much, that he lost little time in society, except with 
plain, that he was sure to cross him where most he ex-| Dundas, who well knew how to turn to account the 
pected his support. I suspect, that the great ambition |premier’s familiarity with him. Pitt does not seem 
of his life was a peerage, which he thus defeated! | to have had any fund of deposited wealth in his mind. 

Wilberforce was an early and consistent adherent} Fox was a man of pleasure, who entered into all 
of Pitt: but he was principally engaged in a glorious |the gayeties and follies of life. Thus, his mind was 
service of his own, which he at Jast effected. He was|more diversified, and his affections more alert. His 
aman of distinguished ability, whose religious zeal|politics were, of course, less stern; and his moral 
was crowned by justice, and whose sincerity cannot|judgment more flexible. Perhaps we may cite against 
be doubted. him a famous line of Milton, 


fledged ambition of the starting sons of parvenu wealth, | but he is said to have been sometimes sore at the am 
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“ License they mean, when they cry liberty !” 


It is strange that the dreadful scenes of the French 
Revolution did not open his eyes to its false princi- 
ples. He deluded himself by thinking that such were | 
the blessings of unrestrained liberty, and that it was 
desirable to ** wade to it,” even “ through slaughter!” 

Pitt was born for the crisis ; 


“ To ride the billows, and direct the storm !” 


His haughty head and inflexible courage, never gave 
way ; while a mania overset the common intellect, and 
couvulsed all Enrope. That the great houses of De- 
vonshire, Bedford, Lansdowne, Fitzwilliam, &c. who 
had so much to lose, and nothing to gain, should have 
yielded to it, is unaccountable! It shows how party- 
ambition will stultify; and, how willing the thought- 
less are to play with firebrands, when all around them 
is of combustible matter! Burke, in his letter to the 
late Duke of Bedford, has admirably expatiated on 
this. 

Sir John Scott, who now survives, in his eighty- 
sixth year, after having filled the office of lord chan- 
cellor for twenty-seven years, with a short interval, 
with unexampled ability and honour, by the title of 
Eldon, was the lawyer on whom Pitt had the most 
confidence. He acted as solicitor and attorney-gene- 
ral during a truly perilous crisis, when the spirits of 
the opponents to government was inflamed, even to a 
desperate frenzy; and when every thing was misin- 
terpreted by designing calumny and satanic talent! 

A powerful phalanx opposed Pitt with inveteracy. 
Sheridan, alone, was a host; and, having early got an 
ascendence over the self-possession of Pitt’s aspiring 
intellect, he never lost it. Added to his inborn ge- 
nius, he never forgot the management of his powers, 
or the fitting moment. Humour, which knows no 
abashment, is sure to carry the field: he was a droll, 
who, like Falstaff, turned every thing to his own ac- 
count. Ridicule is a spear against which there is no 
shield! Scarce any one can stand a laugh. More- 
over, there was a bonhomie in Sheridan’s jokes which 
made them general favourites. The magic of genius 
is not always suited to a mixed political assembly of 
worldly workers: bat Sheridan’s wit, high-qualified 
as it often was, was of every-day use. Yet, after all, 
I am sometimes inclined to doubt whether much of 
Sheridan’s charm was not tact, more than genius! 

Whitbread was a very different man: he had a 
rude and bitter temper and disposition; but he had 
great labour and strong comprehension; he was tur- 
bulent and foamy, but yet he was powerful. Some- 
times he saw things in original views: but yet there 
was a sort of twilight in those bursts, which left parts 
covered with vapour. He was a tnan of disappointed 
ainbition, rendered splenetic by the non-fulfilment of 
his hopes: for, though.a plebeian by birth and calling, 
his feelings were those of the proudest aristocracy ; 
and, having married Lord Grey’s sister, he aspired 
to a peerage. 

Tierney was a man cast in a mould peculiar to 
himself: his oratory was colloquial, but acute and 

iquant: he examined the debated topics in detached 

ragments, and endeavoured, by distorted combina- 
tions, to show their absurdity: he always amused, 
but never convinced. He took the lead of the house, 
many years afterwards, when he was aged and worn 





out, and unfit for the task; but he had been, through 
a long life, a thorn in the side of his opponents. He 
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was entirely connected with commercial people ; bot 
was, in fact, a political adventurer. His social quali. 
ties made him much caressed and followed; but he 
had a sarcasm and self-sufficiency about him, which 
was not quite pleasant. 

Charles Grey, now Earl Grey, always acted a pro. 
minent and commanding part against Pitt, from the 
time he entered the House of Commons, about 1795, 
His father, General Grey, was a younger brother: 
but Charles looked to the fortune of his uncle, Sit 
Henry, who led a retired life in his house, in Greg 
Ormond Street, London. The Greys of the north 
were of noble rank, on the borders of Scotland, from 
the time of the Plantagenets. They had been oneg 
ennobled by Henry VI., and again, a secand braneh, 
by James 1. as Lord Grey, of Werk, whose heiress 
ended in the Bennets, now Earls of Tankerville: 
still younger branch was the Greys of Howick, whieh 
the late premier represents: but they had sunk, for 
centuries, into provincial squires. ‘The ambition of 
Charles was not to be so restrained: he felt withia 
him the fire of higher duties and a distinguished 
name. The succession of Lord Algernon Perey to 
the Barony of Louvaine, opened the county of North 
umberland to him: he embraced it, and succeeded, 
He took a high place in the house and the party 
posed to the minister, and never lost it, though his 
family had been all Tories! 

Grey was brought upon the stage by the party with 
which he enlisted, against Pitt himself. I cannot 
say that I ever saw any similitude in their powers, 
whatever might be the force of those of Grey. Grey 
was manly, unadorned, and always fixed upon solid 
and severe topics only: he had not Pitt’s quickness 
of apprehension—his acute and unerring discrimina- 
tion, nor his high eloquence. He was grave, reser. 
ed, and willing to take his thoughts and his measures 
in solitude and independence. He was a lonely tree 
of the forest, that stood frowning by itself, and cast 
ing its shadows apart. Whatever might have been his 
boyish political impressions, he now cast his eyes and 
his respect on all the democratic ingredients of the con 
stitution; his business was to guard the people’s fran- 
chise ; and he became the advocate of the most liberal 
states, and looked to every reform, and every step that 
led toa reform, in all the political movements of Europe, 
with approval and acclamation. He, therefore, was 
a strenuous and warm defender of the French Revo 
lution. His favourite measure in domestic polities 
was parliamentary reform: after half a century he car 
ried his purpose. I doubtif the fruit has been sucha 
his theory predicted, whatever might be the abuses 
of the old system—(and they were numerous and in- 
tolerable)—the new is pregnant with dissension, dat- 
ger, and probable ruin. It has not yet worked well; 
nor is likely to work well! If Pitt had been living, 
I believe that nothing of this kind would have hap- 
pened. Two fiery and conflicting ingredients are 
now thrown into the caldron, to battle and hiss: 
which will get the ascendant, no one can tell! Ido 
not despair! Lord Grey is as inflexibly attached* 


* The Greys of the North are of entirely distinct origia 
from the Anglo-Norman family of Grey, Earls of Kest, 
Marquesses of Dorset, Dukes of Suffolk, Earls of Stam- 
ford, Lady Jane Grey, &c. &c. The Scotch Barons Grey 
are of the same origin as Earl Grey: and from this family 
Gray the poet is supposed to have sprung. 
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the constitution, 
ay Tory member of the chamber 
does not shrink from avowing it. 


y noble qualities show themselves more sana “os 
jhe was 


pimous. . 
Sir Francis Burdett was, of course, a violent oppo- 


pent of Pitt; but he was not cordial with the Whigs: 
he went far beyond them. 
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of which he is now an ornament, as|to what was striking and coruscant, thanwh at was 
of peers: and he severe and naked; but, when his duty called, he 
In nothing do his|could both detect a false argument, and elicit a true 
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With this temperament of a fluctuating mind, 


“ Every thing by fits; and nothing long !” 


Unfortunately, Horne! fe was not a fixed star, but a meteor; he shot draw- 


Tooke—as acute and powerful as he was cunning—had | jing after him a brilliant train; then passed through 

ossessed of his youthful ear. Heis the representa-|¢|ouds, and was Jost in vapours. When all was dark, 
tive of one of the most ancient and yndoubted families) the fire broke out again, and blazed the glittering 
of landed commoners of the kingdom.* To me, it ap-| marble with gold ! 


rs unfortunate that Sir Francis fell, in his unsus- 


On the removal of Sir John Mitford, Charles Ab- 


ting outset, into the discipline of such a man as/hot, who had been patronised by Pitt, was promoted 


Horne Tooke ! 


He was destined by birth, and many|io the chair of the House of Commons.* 


Iie had 


original intellectual qualities, to adorn the highest) won Pit’s favour by drawing up reports of finance 


most elevated class of the political system? 1|coinmittees. 
am far from saying that, even now, with a mind often | and a neat manner of executing his work. 
was a clergyman, and schoolmaster of Colchester; 
and married the widow (second wife, I suppose,) of 


itically distorted, he has not occasionally taken a 
useful as well as generous part. 


He had a precise and analytical head ; 
His father 


John Calcraft was the natural son of a man—an Jeremy Bentham’s father, who was an attorney. ‘The 


adventurer—who had made a large fortune in the com- 
missariat, and by government contracts. The son 
was a man of talent, much abeve mediocrity; and 
would have been of some importance to the opposi- 
tion, had he possessed more weight of character. As 
owner of the borough of Wareham, he could not fail 
to be of sume consideration. 

Sir Samuel Romilly, in the early part of Pitt’s ca- 
reer, had not yet made himself conspicuous in poli- 
tics. He was rising slowly, by the most acute, as 
well as most laborious abilities, to the head of his 
profession, to riches, celebrity, respect, and admira- 
tion. His conscientious integrity was the theme of 
every one’s praise and worship. With the Tulents 
administration, in 1806, he came into office! From 
that date, he was the ornament and anchor of the 
house. His argumentative powers, and his original- 
ity of talent, were singularly gifted, and such as have 
never since been supplied. He fell a victim to a 
worbid sensibility, of the most virtuous and amiable 
kind. He had nerves and a conscience far too tre- 
wulous for the wrongs and calamities of life. His 
oratory was powerful, especially for logic and sound 
matter; but had somewhat of a puritanic tone. He 
was, by conviction, and in his heart, a republican in 
politics. Hedied in 1818, while he was yet rising 
to the height of worldly fame, and the top of his dis- 
tinguished profession. So mysterious are the ways 
of Teskdenee : 

The dissimilarity of talent in mankind, even when 
in two men it is so pre-eminent, that it is difficult to 
say in which it exceeds, is as discriminatable as it is 
infinite. What unlikeness between Erskine and Ro- 
nilly!' Erskine’s genius lay in brilliance of illus- 
tration; in a glowing eloquence; in a beautiful com- 
bination of musical words; and in a voice of silver 
harmony : but yet great injustice will be done him if 
itis supposed that his merits end there! Whenever 
he found it necessary to exercise his ratiocinative fa- 
culties, his power of thought was original, his depth 
of reflection sound, and his conclusions just and incon- 
trovertible.t His taste was light, and inclined rather 





*See the Legend of N. Burdett in the historic poems, 
called The Mirror for Magistrates, 1559. 
tSee this illustrated in Lord Erskine’s arguments on 


and flexible. 


especially in finance. 
cial baronets, in Oxfordshire, from the time of Charles 





the Banbury case, 1812, ‘compared with those of Lord 
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speaker had been educated at Westminster, and been 
a student of Christ Church, Oxford, where he gained 
the undergraduate’s prize for Latin verses. 
a man whose genius lay in forms and etiquettes ; 
whose memory was stored with precedents, and who 
had a pomp aud precision of manner, which was ex- 
cellently adapted to his duties; and, therefore, he 
made an excellent speaker. 
diminutive, that to see him walk up the floor of the 
house to his chair, the mace before him, and his train- 
bearer supporting his tail, rendered it impossible to 
refrain from smiles. 
watchful, sagacious, and vain; and bent upon self- 
aggrandizement. 
fluence over him; and he found some difficulty in 
concealing his contempt for those who were less for- 
tunate, 
80 it is not wonderful that his head became a little 
giddy from the eminence he suddenly gained. He 
loved epigram; and all his sentences, when he ad- 
dressed the house from the chair, were an alternation 
of big words and studied terseness and point. He 
was a zealous Tory, ard not afraid to avow his opi- 
nions. 
elegance. 
cords of the house, to which he was very attentive. 


He was 


But his person was so 
He was a man of the world ; 
Titles and wealth had a great in- 


As his rise from an humble station was great, 


He was a classical scholar, of exactness and 
He had the merit of methodizing the re- 


Of Colonel Jenkinson, afterwards Lord Hawks- 


bury, and Earl of Liverpool,—the future administra- 
tion, from 1812 to 1827, was long and important, 
and deserves a separate consideration, 
slow man, but laborious, prudent, and well-informed ; 
and rendered wise by varied and persevering expe- 


He was a 


rience, after having been cradled in affairs of state. 
He was a tory in principle; but mild, considerate, 
He was, perhaps, of too fearful a 
temperament; and hence, sometimes vacillated— 
His family had been provin- 


II., but never rich; and his father was born without 
fortune, the son of a younger brother, who had 


Redesdale and Lord Ellenborough. See Nicolas on Adult- 
erine Bastardy, 1536, 8vo. 

* He must not be confounded with his contemporary, 
Charles Abbott, Lord Tenterden, also an Oxford man, and 
an eminent classic, who died October, 1832, aged 70. 
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retired from the army ina state of humble compe- 
tence. The first earl had risen by his industry, and 
made his first entry into a public career as secretary 
to the Earl of Bute, when minister. He had spent 
his life in office; and had been of great use to Pitt, 
when, in his raw youth, he took on himself the com- 
plex reins of government. ‘The accomplished minis- 
ter knew his value, and what use to make of such a 
Mentcr, without allowing his ascendant spirit to- be 
dictated to, or even shaded! The son seems always 
to have enjoyed Pitt’s favour, good opinion, and good- 
will; though the eloquent and imperious leader 
sometimes, probably, smiled at his pupil’s slowness 
and phlegm. Pitt, perhaps, reposed on young Jen- 
kinson as a cushion, while from Canning he felt irri- 
tation and excitement. 

When Jenkinson became premier, he followed 
mainly Pitt’s principles, as far as the altered condi- 
tion of the country, and of Europe, would allow; 
but he was better fitted for the stately oratory of the 
lords, than the furious and turbulent declamations of 
the commons. The commons were left to Castle- 
reagh, who had more intrigue, and more pliability. 

Soon after the accession of Lord Liverpool to the 
premiership, the tide of the political affairs of Europe 
took a sudden and almost unexpected turn. The for- 
tune of the mighty Napoleon changed by the effects 
of his own rashness; and the world was left to won- 
der at the blindness of the giant who had seemed 
above human resistance. The minister of England 
had then a stupendous task to fulfil. The conduct of 


the allied powers of Europe depended on British 
direction: bat England was never famous for its 
diplomatic genius. 


Much practical interference was 
committed to Lord Castlereagh. There are, who 
accuse him of being a dupe to the despotic and selfish 
cape and views of the foreign courts. Perhaps 

is concessions to them were too supple and favoura- 
ble; but, was there not a paramount wisdom in the 
desire of peace; and that no obstinacy on minor 
points should delay that return of Europe to tran- 
quillity, which twenty-five years of violence, rapine, 
bloodshed, and overturn of property and ancient 
institutions, had, as late as two years back, covered 
with despair? Russia and Austria returned to all the 
depths of their irrepressible wiles: in the inebria- 
tion of their liberation and triumph they, in a mo- 
ment, forgot the perils and sufferings from which 
they had escaped, and were now scrambling among 
themselves for the prizes! 

When Lord Castlereagh first returned from the 
Congress, and entered again St. Stephen’s to resume 
his seat on the Treasury-bench, 1 never shall forget 
the acclamations with which he was received by the 
whole assembly, without a dissentient voice! The 
walls rung and shook; and the ery of joy entered the 
dignified nobleman’s heart, and inflamed him with 
the unswerving and resolute firmness, and flow of 
momentary genius: his language became terse and 
vigorous; and not a word was involved or misplaced. 
A blaze of sunshine,—not to last! 

The ministers had now a new sort of business : 
they had to wind up the expenses of the war. The 
escape of Napoleon from Elba plunged all again into 
the old contests. ‘Then came the unrivalled struggle 
at Waterloo; and peace was sealed for the last 
twenty-one years! 
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all the measures taken for domestic managemen 
there was, at least, great vacillation. ‘I'he coun 
felt the effects of exhaustion; and, instead of the 
golden harvests, which were expected when 
arrived, ail was barrenness and distress. The landed 
population of proprietors, occupiers, and labourers, 
were the foremost to be the victims. The price of 
corn fell below the expenses of culture. This hag 
never yet been accounted for, among all the numerous 
theories that have been so pertinaciously battled, { 
myself have a conviction that it arose from an im. 
proper and ignorant interference with the paper cy. 
rency of the instruments of exchange. At least, an 
equal supply of bread must have been requisite for 
a population, not only undiminished, but yearly on 
the increase with wonderful rapidity. The glut jn 
the market came from inability of the means of pup 
chase; the producers had a more urgent necessity to 
sell, than the consumers had the means to buy. The 
pe ge inquiries were conducted without skill, 

ut with much puny caution; and aggravated the 
panic. The manufacturers, whose influence was 
great, and almost irresistible, conceived that their 
own prosperity depended on cheap bread ; and that, 
if this was not reduced, even to the ruin of the 
grower, they themselves should be shut out of the 
foreign market. The corn committees were, there. 
fore, made up, in great part, of the manufacturing 
interests. ‘The most busy man in all these discus 
sions was Huskisson; in whom I never could bring 
myself to have any faith. He had the ear and voice, 
if not the internal assent, of Vansittart, and, perhaps, 
of Lord Liverpool. 

Capital for agriculture had been supplied, for 
nearly thirty years, by the country banks; and hence 
(and hence, almost alone, I believe,) its prosperity 
If no absolute legislative repression was immediately 
put on the issues of the country banks, a fear of 
expected interference hung over their heads, and 
paralysed all their conduct. The machinery was 
withdrawn from the farmers, and they first languished, 
and then were ruined. The agricultural distress 
reacted upon the commercial. The half-wise, misled 
by gross selfishness, cried out for cash-payments: 
the monopoly of the market was with the Jews and 
ready-money capitalists. The national debt was now 
felt as crushing—even to death; and, at this very 
crisis, the government-measures insanely doubled the 
quantum of pressure; two quarters of corn would 
not now discharge the taxes which only one quarter 
paid for before! It was to withdraw all the wealth, 
duly distributed through the body politic, to the 
extremities, and collect all in pleurisies about the 
heart! The augmentation of nominal price is a delo- 
sion: all depends on positive price. It was urged 
that country-banks were often bubbles: there was 
nothing in their essential nature to make them so 
Whatever abuses they were open to might have been 
repressed and cured by many simple laws. It isa 
mystery, why the government was so tender on this 
point! They were willing to cut up the system by 
the root; yet would not prune the fungus-branches: 
So much blunder, so much perplexity, and so much 
darkness, where all the organization and anatomy 
seems to me to have been so clear, puzzles me to a 
inexpressible degree! Were a true system fi 
to-morrow, it would be too late : the sunk capital cat 


Vansittart now held the purse of the exchequer. In!never be restored! The deterioration of the soil, the 











wasted manure, the uncropped culture—all were lost 
jabour—expenditure without remuneration! Manu- 
factured produce at the expense of agriculture, is a 
deceitful gain! ‘The most genuine riches of a coun- 
are rents from land formed by the surplus, after 
si costs are replaced. I include in costs the interest 
of capital, and the farmer’s fair profits. Ministers 
are ouys embarrassed in a grand mercantile and 
commercial country like England, by the jealousies 
of those great and active bodies, who never fail to 
combine and conspire for their own separate interests ; 
and, being resident in the very seat of administration, 
never leave the governing powers at rest, but beset 
them with their intrigues and remonstrances. ‘They 
are yet as busy as ever; and, to the day of doom, 
will see things only in a partial point of view! 

But the British empire is now brought to so very 

high a degree of artificiality in all its occupations, 
uctions, customs, and bodily and mental acquire- 
ments, that scarce any relics of feudal organization 
are fitted for this late stage of society. The aristo- 
eracy of England, therefore, can be no longer feudal ; 
nor an aristocracy of birth, and independent leisure, 
and pomp. The parvenues will force a dominion, in 
ite of all prejudices, and all remonstrances! 

Pitt seems, early in his career, to have formed the 
idea of amalgamating the old Scotch and Irish peer- 

into the English. Yet, if the proportion fixed 
upon for the due number of representatives of those 
bodies was wise and sound, this practice of admitting 
the peers of these countries hereditarily into the En- 
glish house—in addition to those elected into the re- 
presentation of their respective nations—was entirely 
to overturn the prefixed proportion. Practically it 
does not seem yet to have produced any evil. 

It was resolved, immediately after the Scotch 
Union, that Scotch peers could not be admitted to an 
English creation ; therefore, the Dukes of Hamilton, 
Queensbury, and Argyll, were not allowed to take 
their seats by such a patent. This was at length 
overturned by Lord Mansfield’s influence, about 1782. 
Pitt had created some powerful Irish peers into En- 

ish honours before the Irish Union—as Beresford, 

aonon, Donegal, Courtown, Broderick, and Clare. 
At the Union, and since the Union, they have 
inundated the house; as Drogheda, Ely, Sligo, Gra- 
nard, Enniskillen, Limerick, Melbourne, Conyngham, 
Ormonde, Roden, Kingston, Longford, Strangford, 
Thomond, Clanricarde, Clanwilliam, Clancarty, Fin- 
gal, Sefton, Leitrim, Headfort, Meath, Ludlow, Clon- 
carry, Donoughmore. Thus the Irish peerage has, in 
almost all its vital parts, become English. What re- 
main, have little else than mere titles to give them 
power, except those whose consideration puts them 
among the elected. Many of them have no connexion 
with Ireland ; as Mexborough, Winterton, Lisburne, 
Kilmorey, Dawnay, Chetwynd, Barrington, Aylmer, 
Newborough, Macdonald, Kensington, Ongley, Ro- 
keby, Bridport, Muncaster, Graves, Huntingfield, Hot- 
ham, Headley, Teignmouth, Henley, Henniker, Rad- 
stock, Rendlesham : and few of these, are, probably, 
it a way to attain English peerages. 

A similar principle and practice has been applied 
tothe Scotch peerage: almost all the powerful fami- 
lies have been made English. This has greatly add- 
ed to the number, as well as greatly changed the 
quality, of the house of lords. They must now be 
viewed in new lights, and judged by new considera- 
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tions. To an imaginative mind they have lost their 
charm, and their venerability: in a philosophical or 
practical regard, probably the change has been not 
only useful, but necessary. 

The epoch is arrived when the lords must stand on 
their own strength. The O’Connels and the Mel- 
bournes are resolved to strip and sink them, with a 
stone about their necks! It is well that they should 
be rooted and ramified, not only among the high, bat 
among the various interests of the people, as they are 
now bent and combined. The modern peerage is 
partly professional and partly official: among either 
of these classes birth is little thought of, and no one 
deems the less of them for want of it! while riches 
alone, however amassed, have aspired to the ermine 
robe and the coronet; and forced themselves into the 
possession of them. All this is well, in the course 
that human affairs have taken. Chivalry, the long 
line of glorious ancestors,—the altar-tomb, and cross- 
legged knight, with a hundred shields and blazons, 
are now but the themes of a song, and the visions of 
adream! Are we less happy now? Is there less of 
zest in society ’—less of virtue ’—less of grandeur? 
To speak frankly my own impression, I think that 
there is! But as I will not allow myself to be solely 
laudator temporis acti, 1 must admit that the present 
time has many refinements, and many advantages. 
The old feudal baron, and the better order of country- 
gentlemen, were in enviable positions. But they had 
many prejudices, many narrownesses, and some inde- 
fensible pride. Their regard to descent was some- 
times misplaced, and sometimes trifling: their airs of 
self-importance were not infrequently offensive: and 
sometimes they let their understandings sleep, and 
their blood corrupt! There was something in their 
manners and habits calculated to breed respect, if not 
awe, in the people; and thus had many moral and 
political advantages. The dispersion of the residences 
of the rich and well-educated over the provinces, was 
a great benefit to the most useful part of the popula- 
tion. 

From the time of the establishment of the public 
funds at the Revolution, in 1688, the holders of per- 
sonal property became of greater consideration than 
before. In fact a new capital may be said to have 
been created, which was, at least in part, however, 
taken out of the land! The loan, in its distribution, 
enriched new pedple; and the lenders yet retained 
their annuities from it. This began the great down- 
fal of the landed aristocracy. The added possessors 
of wealth almost all arose from commerce; and the 
candidates for honours were no longer men of ancient 
descent or alliances. This is remarkably illustrated 
by looking to the history of the baronets which began 
to be created since 1688, compared with those so made 
from 1611 to that epoch; as Webster, Dashwood, 
Lambert, Styles, Milner, Elton, Blunt, Frederick, 
Clayton, Heathcote, Page-Turner, Ibbotson, Ridley, 
Lade, Cunliffe, Yeo, Colebrooke, Fludyer. The 
course of circumstances changed the stream; and 
drove it through new channels. 

If Mr. Pitt went stil] further than these examples 
set him, it was because the change had now become 
more operative and rapid. Even if the minister’s 
mind and taste had been instinctively imbued with 
the love and veneration of the bannered glories of 
chivalry, as a practical man, his judgment, the slave 
of the expedient, woald not have allowed him to in- 
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dulge in them. A strict adherence to feudal preju- 
dices would have created a dangerous hostility to 


aristocratical distinctions. The rich will always 


have the influence; and he who represents the) 


noblest splendour of blood will blaze in vain before 
him with an ineffectual light! It might be wise, 
therefore, to hold out the prize of the palm to the 
makers of their own fortunes! The parvenus thus be- 
came interested in sustaining the establishment of the 
order. Now came the Humes, the Lemons, the Dunt- 
zes, the Boyds, the Lloyds, the Wombwells, the Rid- 
dels, the Rumbolds, the Francis Sykeses, the Palks, 
the Kents, the Bevors, the Hoares, the Kennaways, 
the Lushingtons, the Calls, the Vanluttens, (now 
Pole,) Tapps, Chod, Baring, Prescott, Darell, Neave, 
Dallas, Boughey, Glyn, Elford, Stirling, &c. &c. &c. 
Bat, notwithstanding the prudence, and, perhaps, 
necessity, of this submission to the times, there are 
gleams and colourings of enchanted light, however 
delusive, we cannot but regret have faded away. 
Though Ovid says,— We must call nothing our own 
which we have not done ourselves,”’ it is an ungenerous 
maxim. Whether blood, the nutriment of virtue and 
intellect, is transmissible, many will doubt! When 
nothing new, of a counter ingredient, is thrown in, | 
am inclined to think that it is! Many families are 
negative in their character; but, in those that have 
been eminent, we may often see the same leading and 
predominant traits! ‘Take Sidney, Fox, Pitt, Yorke, 
&e. &e. 

We may speculate what would have been the re- 
sult, from 1784, if the ministry had fallen on one less 
powerful in intellect, in eloquence, in judgment, in 
courage and patriotism than Piu. I have said that 1 
doubted if he did not rather follow than change the 
tide in its first impulses; but none, perhaps, but he 
would have followed, come up with, and led it on. 
It was the tide of a roused spirit of commercial, manu- 
facturing, and agricultural energies. The Whig aris- 
tocracy, which would have swept all within its am- 
bitious power, was met at the critical moment of its 
grasp. 

How would the state of society and the distribution 
of office have met the mania of the French Revolution? 
Would Fox still have been its fervent and inebriated 
advocate? Would there not have been discontent in 
the productive but discouraged masses of the people? 
Pitt had given hope to all : the city had the minister’s 
ear; the yeomanry and peasantry were full of activity 
and golden prospects; and trade and capital were 
circulating in the remotest provinces. The odious 
demarcations of society had been cast down. In this 
loyal state the French propagandists found the body 
of the British nation. All the odious part of French 
institutions and customs,—its privileged nobility, its 
partial taxations, its offensive etiquettes of court, its 
absurd requisites for qualification to military rank, 
and those absurd relics of kingly despotism which 
had been so much abused from the accession of Louis 
XIV.,—all these which were contrary to the spirit of 
the British character, had been more especially guard- 
ed against by Pitt. The people were Pitt’s compa- 
nions; all his mind was occupied by the business of 
the people. His own habits of life were plain and 
unaristocratical. He aspired to neither honours, nor 
riches, nor luxuries for himself. He associated little 
with those who in the fashionable phrase were called 
the great. Pitt spent not an hour in their idle, vain, 
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and foolish pleasures. He smiled at their frivolog 
distinctions and mean modes of attracting attention, 
His relaxations were as simple as those of the hum. 
blest gentleman: he loved the air, horse exercise, and 
farming.* While he conferred titles and pee 
and ribands, and personal honours lavishly on 0 

he sternly spurned them all himself. He had a gp. 
blime pride when he stood in the pure nakedness of 
his own simple name. He never thought of m 
nor any one selfish acquirement. He worked & 
his country, and his reward was sought in the op. 
sciousness of a patriotism which never for a moment 
swerved. In his habits he had the simplicity of g 
child: still his temper was reserved, and his address 
and manners more shy than agreeable. 

It was a fault in him, that he gave little encou 
ment to literature. But he entered into the dry and 
thorny perplexities of politics before he had had time 
to cultivate it. Neither nature nor cultivation had ep. 
riched him by sentiment. He always, as Johnso 
said of Dryden, reasoned rather than felt. If leisure 
and the course of life would have allowed it, perhaps, 
he would have been a great reader; but this I doubt, 
He would have been a masterly and invincible law. 
yer. No other member of the robe would ever have 
been able to cope with him. 

He had not his father’s majestic countenance; his 
features were shorter, his nose somewhat upturned; 
and he had not the lightning of the eye. His person 
was tall, but meagre; and he had not grace in the move. 
ments of his body. He was a contrast in every thing 
to Fox, who was dark, fat, clumsily made, large-faced, 
and beetle-browed. While Pitt was solemn, mea 
sured, and equal in his delivery, Fox indulged in 
every variety of voice, language, and matter, For 
was sometimes familiar, and sometimes embarrass 
ed,—especially at opening, even to neglect and faulii- 
ness; and, as he never measured his paces, he some. 
times gave the reins to unbounded speed. His ideas 
were new, researched, and occasionally half-evolved. 
He often thought while he spoke, and drew out at the 
moment ideas which he had not himself foreseen, 
His propensity was metaphysical, and his subtleties 
were often more acute than his conclusions were just. 
Mild, ductile, and candid as he was in his intercourse 
with society, the heating progress of argument made 
him fierce in his opinions, and relentless in his dedue- 
tions. 

Pitt never ran himself out of breath. He seized 
what was malleable and manageable in his opponent, 
and left the test to its own darkness. He marched 
straight forward to attack the great holds, and left the 
little fortresses to themselves. The perspicuity and 
rotundity, in which Pitt’s speeches excelled, were 
rg adapted to a mixed assembly, elected by 
the people, like our House of Commons. Such a 
assembly is fatigued with deep disquisitions and 
learned illustrations. 

Within my memory, all the ancient impressions 
with regard to the orders and casts of society have 
declined in England, till at Jength, I think, that they 
are entirely gone. They bear the relics of the feudal 
system, commencing even with Charlemagne, and 


* He rented and farmed the land of Westcliff, a few 
miles from Walmer Castle, which estate had formerly been 
the demesne of the Gibbon family. Here Matthew Gibbon, 
great-grandfather of the historian, was born, about 1642. 
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Pitt 4 : ely ng to the country banks.| was of all men the least fitted to face and outride it. 
itt cherished them; and, no doubt, cherished all) He had the mildness of Charles 1., without his active 
paper money. He was a great admirer of Adam/courage. His meekness was a fault; his patience 
went beyond human wisdom. He had men far more 
* One of the heralds, an éléve of Sir Isaac, openly pro-| ferocious, unprincipled, profligate, and blood-thirsty, 
his desire of a resort to a vigour beyond the law. to deal with, than Charles had. Among Charles’s 
opponents were some great and honest men. 
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tI have a great deal more to say on this topic on a est ‘ 
uture occasion. In France, the people, long the victim of cruel pri- 
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vileges, were resolved to have equality, at any rate. 
Their exasperation had become inveterate and uncon- 
trollable. The profligate courts of Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV. had demoralized the nation to a frightful 
and unexampled excess. The philosophers and en- 
cyclopedists had rooted up every seed of virtue ; but) 
the king encouraged the burst of the storm by his, 
blind supineness. The court was infatuated; they 
saw nothing of the gathering tempest; they sported | 
in frivolous luxuries ; and revelled in a belief of power 
which ages had borne with a servile submission. The 
nobility and clergy abused their stations with a fa- 
tuitous heartlessness. The distresses of the finances 
of the kingdom now drove the ministers to means 
which set fire to the mine; while the British govern- 
ment was economizing its resources, and adding order 
to every department of the revenue. A virtuous 
monarch, with a firmness which was his glory, set an 
example of moral dignity, and simple and spotless 
manners. Great Britain rose into vigour by the loss 
of America, as if a crushing burden had been thrown) 
off! The minister saw his own exhilarating position ;| 
but, perhaps, did not duly penetrate the rottenness of 
the rival nation, which had never ceased for a thousand | 

ears to pursue his fall! The self-sufficient but feeble| 
William Eden was sent to contrive and conclude a) 
treaty of commerce, which the superficial thought 
would be the pledge of mutual peace and profit. There 
was delusion from beginning to end in it: the French| 
administrations were not in a condition to satisfy their| 
own people! De Calonne and Necker were both 
charlatans. Pitt did not seem to be accurately ac- 
quainted with the French movements, nor whither 
they led. Burke had long watched what was gning| 
forward, and saw it all in the full extent of its dread-| 
ful consequences. But Burke was then a zealous 
leader of hostile opposition, and had nothing of Pitt’s’ 
ear. Luckily, the burst came upon England in a} 
sound and contented state. The propagandists were, | 
however, furious and indefatigable. When Pitt's} 
eyes were opened to the truth, he neglected nothing 
to ward off the danger. 

The new-fangled notions of the rights of man were 
so ridiculous, that no sound mind could entertain them: 
but in every country there will be discontented and 
mischievous spirits, who try to brew up confusion, 
that they may profit by it. Such was Tom Paine. 
He who addresses the passions of the mob is sure to 
have an audience. The grand evil was that the French 
Revolution had advocates of power and eloquence in 
our own parliament. Fox defended it with all his 
popular oratory. Burke maintained, with a richness 
of argument, knowledge, and illustration which has 
never been equalled, that which he put forth with still 
more success in his inimitable writings. But his heart 
and zeal were so inflamed in the cause, that he lost 
his temper, and separated himself from Fox with such 
violence as drew Fox’s tears. Fox was placable; but 
Burke was not. Burke said that he must forget per- 
sonal friendship in a contest on which all the happi- 
ness of civilised society throughout the world de- 
pended. For eight years before his death Burke gave 








WRAXALL’S POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS. 


It was a crisis of all movement and flame, 
genius of French intrigue shook every throne in p 
rope to its base. The poison of disorganization . 
brewed with irresistible force. All old Bovernmens 
fell as much by intrigue and corruption as by the 
sword. In England, Pitt had a demand upon ali ji, 
vigilance to defeat the contagion. The military piri, 
of the nation was roused to a degree never bei 
known, and all became soldiers. This infused s 
habit of loyalty, and love of order. And jp this 
state of temper, habits, and humours, rose the mj 
and immortal Nelson, one of the most beautify cha 
racters in the history of heroism which the world ha 
ever witnessed. Pitt brought forth Wellesley y 
the stage, and hence, finally, Wellington. The mil. 
tary and naval annals now became studded with 
light, and blazed with splendour. Pitt had infuse 
his energies into every department. We have live 
in fearful times. What numerous and awful ch 
do I remember! When I was a boy of ten or twelve 
years old, the American war broke out. I remember 
hearing at school the news of the battle of Bunkers 
Hill. There was a dull, abject spirit through the 
nation; every part of the ministry was languid, and 
unpossessed of the national confidence. Not one 
man of ascendant and magnanimous talents was 
among them. Lord North wasa wit, a scholar, of 
quick and accomplished yood-humour, and much 
beloved for his private qualities; but, from whatever 
cause, he was a feeble and unpopular minister, Jn 
every department of office there was a selfish sort of 
ease. The Tory families had all the favour; an 
the court was a scene of dull etiquette. Honours 
were sparingly distributed; and the peerage was 
little reinforced ; for I suspect that the king himself 
was very economical of aristocratic distinctions, 4 
small batch of peers was made about 1778, as Am 
herst, commander-in-chief; Ryder, son of a deceased 
chief-justice of a former reign, who died while bis 
patent was making out, and before the great seal was 
put to it; Cust, son of a deceased speaker; Foley, 
collateral heir to the large estates of a peer just 
extinct; and Pitt, of Strathfieldsay, apparently by 
court favour; with Lord Polworth, son of the Earl 
of Marchmont. There could be no objection to those 
men; but none of them were brilliant. 

Rodney, long retired in pecuniary embarrassment, 
was destined to repair the glory of the British flag 
over the seas. The generals, Burgoyne, Gage, 
Grey, Cornwallis, made no great figure. The debates 
in Parliament were angry, but never splendid ot 
powerful; except the memorable occasion of Lord 
Chatham’s dying speech. 

Literature partook of the general debility and 
palsy; though Johnson retained his reputation, and 
the force of his moral genius. But the commence 
ment of a great work of history broke forth: Gib 
bon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire enlight 
ened and dignified the historic department. Gibbon 
inherited from his father, who had sat in parliament, 
a diminished fortune. His grandfather, who died 
1736, was a South Sea director, and involved in that 
iniquitous adventure. This director was the son of 


up his whole mind and soul to this discussion. No 
doubt he exhausted himself, and died a martyr to the|a citizen of London, a linen-draper, who was one of 


cause. But such was the universality and perpetuity| the many younger sons of Thomas Gibbon, a Kentish 
of his wisdom and inspired genius, that those writings. squire, of Westcliffe, near Dover.* In labour and 
still remain, and will ever remain, as interesting as 
when first promulgated. 


* The family are entered in the Herald's Visitation of 
Kent, 1663. 
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ition this history is a stupendous work, and illus-| 

tes the name of Gibbon. ; Lad 

London was gay with East Indians and West 
Indians; but commerce was dull, and agriculture 
‘ed, The national debt of that day, compared with 
iis present extent, appears a mere trifle; but it was 
then felt as such a burden, that the new taxes fell 
sort in their produce one-half of the amount for 
which they were imposed. The prospects were) 
wery where gloomy. Then came that mighty, 
dange in the vigour of the body politic which fol- 
jwed Pitt’s accession to power. It was like the 
rising of the dead from the last faint, low breathings 
of approaching death. New blood was poured into 
the veins, and life began again. ’ 

Whether nations rise or fall by the exertions or 
fults of an individual, or a few individuals, may be 
doubted by some. There must indeed be concurrent 
aids, or proper ingredients, to work upon. But still 
it may be the work of an individual, as in the vast 
successes of Napoleon. ' 

Whatever might be owing tothe accidental combina- 
tion of political circumstances, the course w hich things 
wok in England could not have been affected bet 
by sech powers and dispositions as Pitt’s. Had the 
old routine of office been followed, all would have 
sunk. Had the éléves of the fashionable members of 
Brooke’s been placed to the discharge of public 
duties, the aristocratical favour, or Whig combina- 
tion, the disease of consumption, which was now at 
its height, would have been irredeemable. But Pit 
came into power free from almost all shackles. He 
stepped at once into the premiership before long offi- 
cial habits had perverted his freshness. The Augean 
stable was cleansed, and men of business were put to 
do practical duties. f 

Society, in all its ramifications, felt this change. 
The creatures of old etiquette, moulded by custom, 
were uncomfortable and offended; but the general 
cry of applause stifled their wailings. I saw the old 
nobles, a prouder class of gentry—of hereditary arro- 
gance—grow sulky, or heard their bitter invectives. 
New men shoved the commoners out of parliament, 
and nabobs and tradesmen took their places. I 
remember an apothecary and a paper-maker elected 
into towns which had hitherto returned prime gentry. 
At that time the people stared ; they would not stare 
now. There was both evil and good in all this. Pitt 
had risen above old prejudices long before the public 
mind had risen above them. But this change was 
most fortunate for the crisis. It was a preparation 
tomeet, which soon occurred in France; and which 
would have occurred, in spite of whatever took 
place in England. The French outburst was the 
result of nearly two centuries of intolerable abuses of 
government by the French monarchs and their myr- 
midons. Had the English nation been found by the 
French propagandists in a state of discontent with 
the existing organization of English society, they 
would eagerly have drunk the poison, and waded to 
equality through confiscation and slaughter. But 
Pitt had put aside all the pomp of office, and the 
insolence of birth. No man qualified for high duties 
felt himself barred by want of birth; and the peerage 
Wag as open to a parvenu as to a Howard or a Man- 
ners. This was Pitt’s principle, and his practice. 
Pitt had been taught that all merit lay in personal 


with too much coldness, or contempt, upon the past, 
or even on the future, as far as distant political events 
were concerned. I have said before that I do not 
think he had imagination; therefore all his views 
and all his considerations were bent on the present, 
and the actual. T'o make him the object of the high- 
est sort of mental admiration, he should have had 
more sentiment. But] have examined him as fitted 
for the epoch into which he was born; and I believe 
that he gave the turn, the shape, and the colours to 
all that has since taken place in England. But all 
his principles have not been adequately pursued, nor 
bent to the occasion. 

It cannot be questioned that he laid the foundation 
of the present state of the House of Lords. On that 
state depends at present the existence of the British 
constitution. The House of Commons has a radieal 
majority, by means of O’Connell, and his well disci- 
— train of Irish Catholics. The safety lies in the 

ords; and, knowing this, the revolutionists bend all 
their artillery and all their abuse against it. But 
they show the Satanic schemes and the Satanic mode 
of warfare too plainly for success. ‘Their cries and 
their roarings have passed ineffectually, and, 1 trust, 
unfelt, over the heads of the lords. They now stand 
on their political fanctions,—not as the representa- 
tives of ancient splendour. Lord Lyndhurst, by his 
manly and courageous understanding, by his sonorous 
voice, his uncompromising spirit, and his lofty and 
imposing eloquence, can do more in the new charac- 
ter and new combitions of political events, and social 
manners, than all the union of ancient and noble 
blood, with large property, could do for the Clintons, 
the Seymours, the Spensers, the Nevilles, the Tal- 
bots, the Courtneys, or the Cliffords. I once lamented 
the change; I lament it no longer. With the fall of 
chivalry and the feudal gradations of society, all 
must accommodate itself to the utter change of times, 
manners, occupations, and events. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
SECRET HISTORY OF THE IRISH INSURREC- 
TION OF 1803. 
“Truth is strange—stranger than fiction.” 


Amone the memorable events of Irish history ma 
be justly ranked the insurrection of July 1803, of 
which little has been recorded, if we except a mere 
numerical account of those who perished on the 
scaffold. The following relation is intended to sup- 
ply this omission ; and is chiefly gleaned from those 
who were actively occupied in that wild enterprise. 

To render the narrative intelligible to those who 
may be but partially acquainted with the history of 
that eventful period, we are compelled briefly to revert 
to the years 1796, 7, and 8, in the political move- 
ments of which years the chief persons of this in- 
surrection had been assiduously engaged. 

In the autumn of 1798, even while Arthur O’Con- 
nor, and the other state prisoners in Newgate and 
Kilmainham, were negotiating with the government 
for their lives, a plot was in forwardness for their 
liberation. This plot embraced an ulterior view of 
still greater magnitude, namely, the effecting of a 





qualities, aud personal condyct. Perhaps he looked 
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subversion of the existing government of the country. 
Though devised with the utmost secrecy, the plan 
was frustrated by the imprudence of one of the con- 
spirators having committed some part of their designs 
to writing, which was seized. 
the chief state prisoners in Dublin, and four from 
Belfast, were transmitted to Fort George, in Scotland ; 
while Robert Emmet, the chief agent in this medi- 
tated rebellion, effected his escape to France.* 

On the peace of Amiens in 1802, the prisoners at 
Fort George were enlarged; but generally on condi- 
tion of their never returning to Ireland, nor entering 
the dominions of Great Britain. A few of those 
exiles halted for a time at Hamburgh, but the greater 
number proceeded to Paris, from whence several of 
them soon after removed to the United States of 
America. Among those Irishmen, who continued in 
Paris, were William Dowdall, Michael Quigly, Wil- 
liam Hamilton, and Thomas Russel. As these per- 
sons make a conspicuous figure in our history, we 
shall give some account of them before proceeding 
further. 

William Dowdall was a native of Mullingar; but, 
for several years prior to 1798, he had resided in 
Dublin as an itinerant clerk, and was deeply engaged 
in the political events of the period. He had been 
secretary to a popular society, called, “The Whigs 
of the Capital ;”” and was also for a short time regis- 
tered as proprietor of the Press newspaper, on Arthur 
O’Connor’s name being discontinued. About April 
1798, he went on a special political mission to Eng- 
land ; and the same year he was arrested at Liver- 
pool, on his return from attending the trial of Mr. 
O’Connor at Maidstone. He was forwarded a pri- 
soner to Dublin, where he remained in confinement 
until sent to Fort George. 

Michael Quigly was from Rathcoffey, county of 
Kildare. He was by trade a bricklayer, but had 
been for some time a builder in Dublin, in which 
business he had become insolvent. On the breaking 
out of the rebellion in 1798, he was a captain in the 
insurgent army; but, on theirdefeat, he surrendered 
himself on condition of his life being spared. He 
was afterwards liberated, on giving security to trans- 
port himself out of the British dominions. 

William Hamilton was a native of Enniskillen, 
and son of Mr. Johnston Hamilton, a solicitor of that 
town. Atan early age he was distinguished for his 
attractive manners, literary attainments, and gentle- 
manly accomplishments. His convivial habits ren- 
dered him a welcome guest in the best society of 
Enniskillen; and by his exertions an amateur thea- 
trical party was established there, in which he was 
distinguished as the star. The company did not 
confine themselves to the productions of others: they 
joined hands, and brought out a little piece, called 


* The prisoners from Belfast were, Robert Hunter, Wil- 
liam Simms, William Tennant, and the Rev. Stecl Dick- 
son, Presbyterian minister of Portaferry. Three of those 
sent from Dublin also belonged to Belfast, viz. Thomas 


Russell, Samuel Neilson, and Joseph Cuthbert. The 
others were, Arthur O'Connor, Thomas A. Emmet, Wil- 
liam Dowdall. Wm. J. M‘Nevin, Mathew Dowling, John 
Sweetman, Roger O’Connor, John Sweancy, Hugh Wilson, 
John Chambers, Joseph Cormick, Edward Hudson, and 
George Cumming. Four of these were Roman Catholics ; 
the others, Protestants of various denominations. 


f 
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The Lough Erne Farmer, in which some SONGS were 
introduced, written by Hamilton, and sung in charg. 
ter by him. 

About this time, at a public dinner given jn his 


Soon after, sixteen of native town, he attracted the notice of the Earl of 


Enniskillen, who soon after obtained for him a Jetig, 
of service to raise men for a commission in the army, 
Unhappily, he had previously formed an inti 
with persons deeply infected with the revolutj 
mania of that day; and, at a meeting held in Ennis. 
killen, for the purpose of promoting some popular 
measure, he delivered a speech of such an iekous 
tory tendeucy, as to place for ever a bar to any further 
patronage from his lordship. From that moment aij 
thoughts of the army were abandoned. 

Soon after he bade adieu for ever to Enniskillen, 
and repaired to the Irish capital in search of kindred 
spirits. Those, it is probable, he soon found, fe 
afterwards married a sister of Thomas Russel; and, 
like him, embarked in revolutionary schemes, |, 
May 1795, he visited Belfast, in company with Theo. 
bold Wolfe Tone, then about to depart for America; 
and we find him attending the sittings of the disaffected 
in that town, who, in imitation of the French, had 
formed a junto called, * The Executive Directory,” 
This legislative body met in the upper room of a pub- 
lic-house in Sugar-house Entry, under the name of 
“the Mudlers’ club ;” and to cover their plans, abore 
the fireplace of the room where they sat, a numberof 
fictitious rules were exposed, all of which related 
drinking. Here the reports from the baronial com- 
mittee were received, remittances made of the m 
collected, secret service and other expenses paid, and 
instructions issued. At this time a civic festival was 
held ** on the summit of M*Art’s fort,’’ Cavehill, in 
honour of Mr. Tone. Hamilton, Russel, and a selec: 
party, were present, who * took a solemn obligation” 
“‘never to desist” in their efforts, until they “hai 
subverted the authority of England” over Ireland, and 
“asserted her independence.’’* 

On the departure of Mr. Tone,t Hamilton remained 
for some months in Belfast, and afterwards returned 
to Dublin; where, though actively engaged in th 
united system, he continued to have the good fortune 
to evade the vigilance of the government. He wa 
afterwards despatched on a confidential service w 
England; but becoming alarmed for his safety, be 
effected his escape from that country into Franee, 
about the time that Mr. Arthur O’Connor was arrested 
at Margate.t 

In October, 1798, he was on board one of the French 
ships when taken by Sir John B. Warren's squadr 
off the coast of Donegal. More fortunate than his 
companion, Mr. Tone, he escaped detection by feigr 
ing himself sickly, by his fluency in the French lar 
guage, and by exchanging his name and dress witht 
French grenadier, 


* The Life of Theobald Wolfe Tone. M‘Nevin, in bis 
Pieces of Irish history, mentions that on the 10th of May, 
in the above year, delegates from seventy-two societiesd 
the United Irishmen met in Belfast, to improve the United 
system. 

+ Mr. Tone sailed June 13, 1795, having previously #- 
ranged with the leaders of the United Irishmen, in Belfast 
his plan on landing in America, namely, to obtain from te 
French Ambassador a passport to go to Paris, for the pa- 
pose of promoting an invasion of Ireland. 





t He was arrested February 28th, 1798. 
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The Irish government were early apprised that 
Hamilton and ten other Irishmen were on board the| 
*s fleet. On the arrival of the French prisoners! 
iy Bogland, the soldier with whom Hamilton had) 
names, and five others, who were called 
sfer the like number of Irishmen on board of the 
freoch ships were transmitted to Dublin for the pur- 
of being identified. No discovery, however, took 
; and soon after Hamilton was exchanged with 
ober prisoners, and reached Paris in safety. He 
sierwards served in the French army of the Rhine, 
pot in what rank we have not discovered. 
Thomas Russel was born in Fermoy, county of 
Cork, and was the son of a captain in the army, who, 
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After passing several weeks in Belfast, of which 
Mr. Tone has preserved some interesting details in 
his Diary, our travellers returned to Dublio. On the 
9th of November, they were also present at the forma- 
tion of a similar society in that city, which adopted 
the resolution that had received the approbation of the 
parent society in Belfast, that—** We have no national 
government.” 

Though of regular and economical habits, Russel 
soon found that, from his slender means, he must re- 
linquish, at least for a season, the pursuit of the 
“mountain nymph, sweet Liberty,” and the society 
of Mr. Tone. Reduced to his last shilling, and with- 
out any employment in view, he was, through the 


o retiring from the service, settled near Dublin,| interest of the Hon. George Knox, with whom he had 
While yet a stripling, he went out a cadet to India; been acquainted in India, and whom he had frequent- 
and distinguished himself in the army under the Mar- ly met at Tone’s, appointed to the seneschalship of 
yess Cornwallis, he was presented with a pair of Dungannon, and was in the commission of the peace 
colours. He was afterwards an ensign in the 64th| for Tyrone. 
iment of foot. An office so dependent on its patron, and limited in 
nthe interim between those appointments, in the its emoluments, was evidently ill calculated to soothe 
wmmer of 1790, he resided with his father in the! the mind of one who had imbibed the most extrava- 
vicinity of Dublin, spending much of his time in the gant ideas of the rights and high immunities of man. 
company of the celebrated Theobald Wolfe Tone, His conduct, however, as a magistrate and seneschal, 
fom whom he probably imbibed those revolutionary | was marked by the strictest justice and impartiality. 
principles which ultimately proved his ruin. Be this|He was respected by the people, and by the Knox 
ait may, Russel, on joining his regiment at Belfast. | family treated with the most inarked attention. Thus 
in the spring of 1791, mingled freely with the leading far all were pleased; but, differing with his brother 
political characters of that town, and became 2 mem-| magistrates regarding the delinquency of the Peep-o’- 
ber of several clubs, in which the science of govern-| day Boys and Defenders, who disturbed that district, 
ment was frequently the chief subject of discussion, he resigned his situation, and went to Belfast, which 
his here worthy of remark, that it was at one of those at this period he appears to have regarded as his 
convivial meetings a plan was matured for the extine-| home. 
tion of parties, by the formation of a society, which) For several weeks after his arrival, his time passed 
sierwards became so famous under the name of,in a constant round of festivity. He was hailed asa 
United Irishmen.* martyr to the popular cause, and promoted by public 
In those social hours, devoted to political disquisi-| courtesy to the rank of captain, by which title he was 
tions, Russel soon became tired of the restraints and | afterwards usually known. To render his life as litlle 
duties of a life, to which his opinions, as regarded |irksome as possible, through the kindness of his 
allegiance to the government of the country, had be-| friends he was appointed tibrarian to the society for 
come so much opposed. He therefore sold his com-| promoting knowledge, the salary attached to which 
nission; and, paying off some debts imprudently con-| office was now advanced from thirty to fifty pounds 
tracted as bail, he returned to Dublin, to study in pri-| per annum. 
rate the theory of government, in conjunction with) Of studious and religious habits, for some time he 
his friend, Mr. Tone. In the October of 1791, these| attended regularly on public worship at the establish- 
persons visited Belfast, for the purpose of being pre-|ed church. Afierwards he changed his mind, and 
sent at the formation of the first society of United| went on Sundays to a Presbytarian meeting-house of 
Irishmen, which took place on the 14th of that month.| the old light, the pastor of which took an active part 
Of this society, and of its secret committee, both were|in the revolutionary movements then going forward.* 
original members. ¢ 


__—— 


of the secrecy and somewhat of the ceremonial attached to 

* It is, however, evident that a comprehensive union on) frece-masonry—with so much secrecy, as may communicate 
the plan of the United Irishmen, was in contemplation so| curiosity, uncertainty, and expectation to the minds of sur- 
arly as 1779: see the Letters of Owen Roe O’ Neill, p. 42,| rounding men—with so much impressive and affecting eere- 





written by Joseph Polluck, Esq. Newry. Again, in the) mony in all its internal economy, as, without impeding real 
Letters A | an Irish Helot, by Dr. William Drennan, we) business, may strike the soul through the senses; and ad- 
read,“Oh! let me conjure those among different deer. dressing the whole man, may animate his philosophy by 
tions of religion, whether of the established Church, of| the energy of his passions.” 
Presbyterian, or Catholic persuasion,—let me conjure them,| * The Rev. Sinclair Kilburne, minister of the third Pres. 
at this most trying hour, to form one grand association, | byterian congregation. Sunday, March 10, 1793, this gen- 
tne great fund of virtue, good sense, and patriotism, which|tleman preached to his congreg ition (who upon this occa- 
ro sustain our tottering credit.’—{The efforts of Mr.| sion were mostly Volunteers in uniform) with a loaded 
nell, for a similar purpose, are no duubt in the me-| blunderbuss lying on the end ef the eushion before him ; 
"the, our readers. O. Y. while Volunteer emissarics, alsc in regimentals, perambu- 
| This society consisted originally of thirty-six members. | lated the country, calling upon the people to rise in arms. 
the first prospectus was written by Mr. Tone, and widely | About fonr hundred and fifty armed Volunteers were also 
tireulated in Dublin, in June 1791, commencing with the| assembled at this time in Belfast. On the previous evening 
ing paragraph : “It is proposed that, at this conjunc-| there had been a military riot in that town, but on this day 
lure, a society shall be instituted in this city, having much | all was quict. 
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His reason assigned for this change, were the passive | 
obedience and submission to the higher orders of, 
society, inculcated in the doctrine, homilies, and ser) 
Vice of the former. ‘ 

From this period his manners and conversation) 
were more reserved, particularly on religious subjects, 
which he had always treated with the most reverential 
attention. At times he appeared quite absorbed in 
biblical meditation; and in the mornings, when the 
hour of breakfast arrived, he was often sent for to his 
room, where he was usually found musing over the 
scriptures—perhaps pondering on the dogmas cf his 
newly adopted creed, amidst the perplexities of elec- 
tion, and the strange doctrine of Calvinistic predesti- 
nation. 

Still, amidst his biblical studies and seclusion, he 
found time to attend to his favourite political pursuits. 
He was present at every measure of importance adopt- 
ed by the the leaders of the United Irishmen in Bel- 
fast, or its neighbourhood ; and occasionally deputed 
into the country on matters deemed of the highest im- 
portance to the con.mon weal. In September 1796, 
he published, in Belfast, a small pamphlet, entitled, 
A letter to the people of Ireland, by Thomas Russel, a 
United Irishman, It is a strange medley of religion 
and politics, in which it is declared, that whatsoever 
human laws were made in contradiction to those of 
God, “should be resisted; and that mankind 
should ** pay no regard or obedience to any men or 
institution which is not conformable to His will.” 
Four days after its publication, he was arrested 
in Belfast, with nine of his political colleagues,* 
on a charge of high treason, and transmitied to 
Dublin, where he remained in custody, until removed 


as already stated. We now proceed with the narrative 
of the rise, progress, and overthrow of the insurrec- 
tion of 1803. 

At the time that these persons were in Paris, Robert 
Emmett also resided in that city; and, from a similar 
train of reasoning and misfortunes, they had become 
endeared to each other, so that between them the 


most confidential friendship was maintained. They 
even contrived to keep up a correspondence with their 
friends in the British dominions; and they appear 
never for one moment to have relinquished their fa- 
vourite project of separating Ireland from England, 
and of establishing a republic. , 

In September, 1802, intelligence was received by 
‘these exiles of the most cheering description, being 
no less than the successful progress of the conspiracy 
of Colonel Despard for assassinating the king and 
overiurning the government. On the receipt of this 
news, a meeting was convened of such Irish exiles 
as could then be collected. After some debate, it was 
agreed that Dowdall, whose return to the United 
Kingdom had not been prohibited, should proceed to 
London to glean further particulars, and, if possible, 
to promote the intended explosion. 

n a few days, Dowdall set forward by the way of 
Hamburg, and reached London in safety. He pre- 


* Their names were, Samuel Neilson, woolen-draper, 
and editor of the Northern Star newspaper ; Henry Haslet, 
Samuel Kennedy, Rowley Osburne, Daniel Shanaghan, 
John Young, James Barclay, Charles Teeling, and Samuel 
Musgrave. The last two belonged to Lisburn. 

+ Brother to Thomas A. Emmet, barrister-at-law, one 
of the prisoners sent to Fort George. 
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sented his credentials, and offered his 
Despard, and was received with the most Cordial 
satisfaction. Matters between them were soo, 
ranged ; and Dowdall, having communicated the ». 
sult of this interview to his friends in Paris, 

for Dublin, in order to concert measures for an Acting 
co-operation, 

In Dublin he found the great number of his old». 
quaintance exactly as when he had seen them 
and discovered that enough of the embers of rebellin, 
still remained to afford a hope that another explosion 
might be excited. Thus far, matters were decided) 
favourable; but, on his becoming explicit 
the service in which he was engaged, he found that, 
though many were willing to countenance his view 
none, except those of the lower orders, were di 
to embark in such a dangerous undertaking. He wa 
not, however, to be deterred from his Purpose, by 
what he deemed merely the gloomy surmises of th 
few: he set about forming a band of brothers, ip 
whom he could confide; and, with the money thy 
had been furnished him, confidential workmen wey 
engaged in various warlike preparations. Vast nop. 
bers of pike-heads were forged, and handles provided, 
cut for them into proper lengths. But these were no 
rounded off; so that, if discovered, their use coulj 
have been only conjectured. 

Though Dowdall continued indefatigable in the dis. 
charge of the perilous duties in which he had engaged, 
yet he appears to have wanted, at least, one fe 
sential for such an arduous and important trust, hp 
hie better days he had mingled freely in those co. 
vivial meetings which had characterised the advance 
ment of the united system, and in his progress had 
become rather a bon vivant. Vain of his present offe, 
he was often remarkable for his volubility of s 
especially after dinner, which several times had bee 
the cause of no little uneasiness to his friends. 0h 
one of these oceasions he talked openly of the intend- 
ed insurrection, when a known Orangeman sat a 
table. This imprudence is believed to have only 
escaped observation by a feigned dispute, got up fe 
the purpose of drowning his ill-timed harangue. 

For some time after, affairs were considered in 
such imminent danger, that all operations were su 
pended ; and Dowdall, being threatened by “a visi 
from Moiley,”* deserted his charge. So great wa 
the alarm excited, that a letter was despatched 
Despard, signed ** 4 Friend,” entreating him to desist, 
as it was feared that his plans were discovered. Fron 
the government having been previously in possession 
of the intended movements of Despard, it is sup 
posed this letter never reached his hand. 

Soon after, Dowdall having found means to pacif 
his associates, and promising to be more circumspet, 
business was renewed. But on the apprehensiond 
Despard in London, on the 16th November, all oper 
tions were again abandoned. Dowdall was # 
seriously alarmed, that he disappeared from his fr 
mer haunts; and though inquiries were freq 
made by his friends, he kept so completely secludet, 
that they were unable to discover his retreat. 

In the midst of this fearful state of things, wher 


SETVices to 


* A cant term for assassination. The writer has ofie 
heard the word, Moiley, thus applied: but he has bee 


unable to discover the origin of its application as a term 
for murder. 
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THE IRISH INSURRECTION OF 1803. 


except a few of the most sanguine adherents 

matters lost, Robert Emmet and William 
iIton arrived in Dublin from Paris. 
rival at this critical juncture, it is more than proba- 
tle that, at their setting out, they had contemplated 
resent at the grand co-operative movement to 
jemade in favour of Despard. 

Mr. Emmet, under the name of Hewit, put up at 
obscure lodging at Harold’s Cross, in the vicinity 
of Dublin, where he soon learned the disorganized 
gate of those preparations which had promised so 
grourably to his views. In this dilemma, a meeting 
as convened of the most influential of those who 
iad countenanced the late undertaking; and, Mr. 
Emmet offering to embark his talents and fortune in 
the enterprise, it was resolved that a subscription 
should be entered into, to enable him to perfect a 
nilitary organization throughout the kingdom. 

From this period the warlike preparations were 
rnewed with redoubled vigour, and workshops and 
Magazines were established in several obscure parts 
of Dublin, in which upwards of forty expert work- 
About this time Mr. Emmet 
sified his quarters to Rathfarnham, where he and 
Dowdall lived in the greatest seclusion, the former 
under the name of Robert Ellis. 

Hamilton was now despatched to Paris for Thomas 
Russel; who soon after. arrived, accompanied by 
Quigly, the former under the assumed name of Fra- 
wt, and the latter of Graham. 

An executive council was immediately formed, 
over whose deliberations Mr. Emmet al ways presided. 
The members were, Russel, Hamilton, Dowdall, 
Quigly, and Nicholas Stafford; and occasionally 
Thomas Wilde, Redmond, M‘Intosh, Allan, and a 
few others of less fatal notoriety. 
were usually held in the grand depot, Mass Lane, off 
Here all important measures were 
; the various forms of government pro- 
and discussed ; and, amony other visionary 
schemes, even the wild theories of the Spencean 
schoul* appear to have engaged their attention. On 
one occasion a motion was made that, on the revolu- 
tion taking place, a proclamation should be issued by 
the government, forbidding all payments by persons, 
except for value actually received—and declaring the 
wil free to the cultivator, the tenant founding his 
right of exclusive possession on his improvements. 
This proposal was, however, rejected with indigna- 
“1 would rather,” said he, 
“cease to exist, than live to witness the confusion 
ad misery such a measure would bring on the 
mation. Let that afterwards be the people’s work, if 
they will: it shall never be mine.” 

Sometimes the discourse turned on the blood about 
io be shed, which Mr. Emmet always declared 
thonid flow as sparingly as possible, consistently 
with the common safety. Rassel was also eloquent, 
at times, on the sparing of human life, making fre- 
quent allusions to the wisdom and dispensations of 



















men were employed. 





Their meetings 


tion by Mr. Emmet. 


—— 


*A name taken from Thomas Spence, a native of New- 
castle, who, about the year 1800 published several political 
tracts in London, in which he asserted that all land 
belonged in common to the people, and could not be sold 
tor alienated; and that the rents should all go for the 
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Providence ; displaying, by turns, the gloomy zeal 
of the fanatic and the piety of the saint. 

Early in March, a letter was received in Dublin, 
fro friends iu Belfast, anxiously inquiring into the 
political state of the capital, and whether all hopes 
were relinquished of wresting the * Green Island" 
from her tyrants. he letter concloded by express- 
ing a hope, that some great effort would yet be made 
to place old Ireland in that pre-eminence to which 
she was so justly entitled, as 





“ First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea.” 


This communication was immediately submitted to 
the junto in Mass Lane, where the contents diffused 
the liveliest satisfaction. The letter was read again 
and again, amidst the most enthusiastic approbation; 
and it was unanimously agreed that Russel should 
repair to the ** Black North,” to promote by his pre- 
sence a co-operation in that quarter. 

In a few days Russel departed for Belfast, accom- 
panied by a confidential agent from that neighbour- 
hood. To evade observation, they took a circuitous 
route; and reached their destination in safety on the 
evening of the third day from their leaving Dublin. 
On the following day their arrival was announced to 
their friends, and a meeting appointed. About 
twenty persons attended, when, after mutual con- 
gratulations and inquiries, Russel proceeded to lay 
before them the object of his mission, with a brief 
detail of the prosperous state of affairs. He particu- 
larly dwelt on the number and respectability of their 
friends, the secrecy and despatch with which all their 
plans were conducted, and the certainty of the suc- 
cess of the undertaking; concluding by a eulogium 
on the patriotism of Belfast, and expressing a hope 
that no time would be Jost in organizing the veteran 
patriots of the North. 

To this proposal no direct objections were made; 
yet, from the silence observed for some time after, it 
was evident that the greater number of the assembly 
were rather taken by surprise. However, the most 
influential of those present assenting to his views, it 
was agreed that they should assemble on the second 
night after, to deliberate on the plans now submitted 
for their consideration. 

During the stay of Russel and his friend at Belfast, 
excursions were made by them into the country, for 
the purpose of establishing a safe and confidential 
communication among their adherents. At Knock- 
bracken, county of Down, meetings were held in the 
house of James Witherspoon, clerk to the covenanted 
congregation of that place; this sect, as in 1797-8, 
evincing the most inveterate hostility to the govern- 
ment.* The only meeting held by Russel in the 





_*M'Nevins Pieces of Irish History, p. 19, in noticing 
the progress of the rebellion of 1798, states that the Cove- 
nanters were “republicans in religion and descent,” and 
“the most active promoters of the system.” In the 
spring of 1797, one of their ministers, named Gibson, 
perambulated the county of Antrim, preaching up treason 
and rebellion to thousands assembled in the fields. He 
was succeeded by another minister, named Orr, who tra. 
versed the country in a similar manner, but commonly 
chose more secluded stations for his missionary labours. 
In September, 1798, he was made prisoner after preaching 
near Gleno, and, we believe, had afterwards to give secu- 





rity to leave the country in a certain time. In 1797, the 
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county of Antrim, except those of the town or vicinity 
of Belfast, was at the ‘T’rench, near Roughfoot. From 
the thinness of the attendance, no other meeting was 
held at that place, though a correspondence was kept 
up with some active partisans in that neighbourhood. 

About a fortnight was thus spent in looking out for 
proper agents; establishing a council of war in Bel- 
fast, to forward affairs in their absence ; and devising 
means for maintaining a safe and expeditious inter- 
course with Dublio. These matters being satisfac- 
torily arranged, Russel and his companion returned 
to make their report in Mass Lane, without having 
excited the slightest suspicion that any rebellious 
movements were contemplated. 

In the meantime dispositions for the meditated 
insurrection in Dublin were proceeding with secrecy 
and despatch. Pikes continued to be prepared ; blun- 
derbusses, pistols, and swords were purchased, but 
in small numbers, lest the demand might excite sus- 
picion. Gunpowder was procured in a similar man- 
ner; and two laboratories were established for the 
manufacture of rockets and grenades. As these seve- 
ral preparations were perfected, they were secreted 
behind a false, or double wall, erected some feet from 
the outer wall, and which extended around the house. 
This magazine was a contrivance of Mr. Emmet’s; 
and, as the building was of considerable width, 
seemed well calculated to elude a cursory search. 
Some of the other stores were also furnished with 
secret magazines. In that of Patrick Street, a kind 
of pike was made, the shaft of which had a hinge to 
double like a lady’s parasol. These conld be carried 


under a great-coat: if necessary, they might likewise 
be fixed across streets or lanes; thus forming a for- 


midable barrier, especially against cavalry. 

About this period it became imperative to hasten 
on the insurrection. For some time there had been 
an unaccountable falling off in the subscriptions, 
though the eventful task fast approached completion. 
The want of money was, therefore, seriously felt ; 
and Mr. Emmet had been obliged to rely chiefly upon 
his own resources. It was soon found that he could 
not continue to supply the constant drain of expenses ; 
nor could they be diminished without risking mate- 
rially the chance of success. At a special meeting 
of the council it was, therefore, agreed that Russel 
and his former colleague should again proceed to the 
North, to take the command of the patriots, who, 
from accounts recently received, were believed to be 
**barning with ardour for the contest.’? Hamilton, 
who some time before had been despatched on a par- 
ticular service to the Roman Catholics of a wild dis- 
trict in the county of Cavan, was instructed by letter 
to head them in Belfast; and the hour of trial was 
finally fixed for the night of Saturday, the 23d of 
July, 1803. This night was selected, because on 
Saturday evenings a greater number of the working 
classes are abroad in the streets of Dublin than at 
other times. Hence, as many friends were expected 
from the country, it was supposed that they would 
escape observation until they actually appeared in 
arms. On the capture of the city, this success was 
to have been announced by the appearance of three 
rockets in the air; aod afterwards was to have been 


Rev. William Stavely, covenanted pastor of Knockbracken, 
was for some time confiued in Belfast, charged with sedi- 
tious practices. 
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communicated by fires raised on hills in the di 

and so to others. By this arrangement, it wag 
posed that the glad tidings would be known to thei 
friends throughout the kiagdom in one hour after the 
event had taken place. These fires were also to hay, 
been the signal for the people to rise in arms, 

Preliminaries having been thus satisfactorily 4. 
gested, the northern emissaries set forward by Arde, 
avoiding the direct road to Newry. On their way 
thither the following accidents occurred, whi 
though of trivial import, are given here, as 
prove the disordered state of the mind of R 
and his unfitness for the arduous service in which by 
was engaged. Having gone into a field, on returnj 
over a fence he slipped and fell, but received y, 
material injury. He appeared much distressed by 
this accident, observing that it forboded ill luck; 
and, notwithstanding the raillery of his friend as » 
omens, he continued to brood over this casualty the 
remainder of their journey. Passing Jonesboroug), 
they observed in the distance a number of person 
on horseback advancing from Newry, who, from their 
moving in rather a compact body, were mistaken fo 
dragoons. Russel immediately exclaimed, * All jy 
lost! we are betrayed—it is the will of Providence 
we'll saubmit—it’s vain to strive against a host,” 
Against this conduct his comrade remonstrated with 
some warmth. ‘* We have each,” said he, “two 
cases of loaded pistols; let us sell our lives as dearly 
as possible: it 1s cowardly to submit, no matter how 
great the odds. Be their numbers what they will 
let us fight. Whatever be the issue, I shall ever 
prefer the chance of the field to the ignominy of the 
seaffold.”’ By this time those on horseback had come 
so near as to be distinguished from dragoons, which 
put an end to this unpleasant altercation. 

Leaving Newry, they took the road to Downpatrick; 
afterwards passing through Ballinahinch and Sain- 
field; they announced their arrival to a few friends, 
and appointed a meeting at Knockbracken,—the old 
precentor being by letter made aware of their approach, 

On convening a meeting in Belfast, it was found 
that affairs were far from being in that prosperous 
state which had been anticipated from the accounis 
lately received. ‘The council appointed had not fol 
lowed up their instructions; neither stores por arm 
had been provided. Except in a few cases, the cor 
respondence with their friends had been neglected. 
Hence, to many deemed favourably disposed, theit 
designs were unknown; while, to the mass of the 
people, even the idea of an insurrection was a con 
plete mystery. 

This unlooked-for neglect was succeeded by 
series of equally ill-omened events. It was dis 
vered that already fears and distractions had thinned 
their ranks. Several, having had time to reflect, hai 
withdrawn from the society, on one: pretence 
another; while some seemed less ardent in their pro 
fessions of attachment to the cause. A few, hor 
ever, remained firm, and, if possible, were mor 
enthusiastic than on their former visit. These talked 
much of the ardour and devotion of the people to the 
cause of liberty the moment the rising should becom 
known; and proposed that Belfast should be 
at the same time as the capital. In furtherance of 
this project, it was proposed to surprise and disam 
the military in their barracks. ‘The discussion # 
this measure occupied the attention of the meeting 
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{ill a late hour, when they adjourned without coming company continued overcast. Some even proceeded 
[to find fault with what they called too hasty an 
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On the following evening, Russel and his col- arrangement, and proposed that the insurrection should 
e attended at Knockbracken, where they found be put off until the arrival of the French. This they 
shout twenty persons assembled, and the glass pass-| were informed was incompatible with the public 
ing freely round. The chief person in this group safety, and that the rising could not be deferred. Soon 
was James Drake, a horse-jockey, from Lochinsland, after this intelligence the greater number of the party 


a district about four miles from Downpatrick. Though 
Drake possessed no peculiar qualifications for a leader, 
he yet was a person of some influence among his 
pumerous acquaintance. He was one of those rol- 
licking fellows who are seen occasionally figuring 
away at country horse-races and fairs—flourishing a 
hoge horsewhip—shaking hands with almoat every 

rson he meets—and equally ready, as occasion 
might serve, to break a head or crack a bottle. 

Mutual salutations having passed, and the Gene- 
ral’s health (meaning Russel’s) having been drunk in 
abumper, he, having shaken hands with every bro- 
ther in the room, proceeded to lay before the meeting 
the great object of his present visit to the North. He 

ve a brief detail of the secrecy and despatch with 
which all their plans had been conducted, the weak- 
ness and pusillanimity of the government, the dis- 
tracted state of the country, and the devotion of the 
people to the cause in which he was embarked. 

This address was received with the most hearty 
approbation. “ Erin go bragh!” resounded in full 
chorus; and, at the end of each verse, the stamping 
of feet upon the floor, clapping of hands, and thump- 
ing of fists upon the table, made the glasses reverbe- 
raie, and shook * the lonely spider’s thin gray pall,” 
which tapestried the rafters of the old precentor’s 
room. 

During this ebullition of patriotism and hilarity, 
Russel untied a bundle, and took from it a splendid 
military coat, green, edged with white and trimmed 
with gold, which he put on, and, bowing to the compa- 
ny, took several hasty turns across the room. Perhaps 
never before was a general so disappointed in the 
disposition and ardour of his troops. The very sight 
of those appointments silenced at once the confusion 
of tongues—the table was no longer in a roar—the 
fall of a pin might have been heard. Not one word 
was uttered by Drake, who the moment before had 
been so vociferous. Even the jugs and glasses ceased 
to perform their several rounds; while each person 
sat staring at his neighbour, as if inquiring, ** What 
shall we say to this?” In fact, the company were 
quite taken by surprise. Up to the appearance of 
the uniform coat, they had considered the meeting) 
merely as one of those drinking bouts which had_| 
marked the progress of the former rebellion, when, 
for years previous, the chief business had been to 
assemble, drink, and sing songs from ‘ Paddy’s 
Resource.” No wonder, then, that they were aston- 
ished when they saw their general before them in the 
gorgeous livery of war, and were informed that the 
night of the ensuing Saturday was to be the turn-out,* 
and asked what number they could bring to assist in 
the national warfare. 

The silence was at length broken ; but though the 
glass began again to circulate, there was evident 
sloggishness in its movements, and the gayety of the 

*The name commonly given by the Irish people to the 
rebellion of 1798 ; who appear to have a rooted aversion to 
calling it an insurrection or rebellion. 








retired, on one pretence or another, leaving Drake 


and a few more in consultation with the general. At 
the parting of these, it was agreed that on to-morrow 
they would sound the dispositions of the people in 
their respective neighbourhoods, and again meet to 


report the result on the following night in Belfast. 

The council had scarcely assembled, when Drake, 
with those who had been traversing the country, 
arrived, and gave rather a favourable account of the 
numbers and disposition of their friends in Down. 
Again the attack on the different barracks was 
brought under consideration, and again constituted 
the chief subject of debate, in the course of which a 
strange variety of wild and conflicting schemes were 
produced. It was, at length, agreed that the old 
barrack should be taken by the people of Belfast, 
and the new barrack by those from the country ; the 
latter to meet at Shankill graveyard, and to be led on 
by Stephen Wall.* It was also determined that the 
insurrection in the counties of Down and Antrim 
should take place at the same time as that in Dublin, 
and commence by a general disarming of the military 
and those attached to the government. The signal in 
Belfast for the advance of the different corps was to 
have been the discharge of a six-pounder cannon 
against the gate of the old barrack. To keep its 
advance from being heard in the streets, the wheels 
were to have been wrapped about with hay ropes. 

A new difficulty now arose, who was to lead the 
assault on the old barrack, which from the reluctance 
of several to this service, appears to have been con- 
sidered a kind of forlorn hope. This difficulty pro- 
duced some debate, during which various new plans 
were suggested ; but no arrangement was made, and 
the counci: adjourned till the following evening. 

In the interval a disastrous fact was disclosed, 
which for some days had been rather suspected. 
This was the defection of a person of considerable 
influence, who signified his intention to have no- 
thing further to do with the affair. The misfortune 
was the more severely felt, as up to this time he had 
taken a lively interest in the undertaking. His cot- 
tage had been the chief place of Russel’s retreat; 
who had only been secluded from the festivities of 
his mansion lest he should be recognised by some of 
his domestics. It was also discovered that his apos- 
tacy did not even end here. He had forwarded let- 
ters to the principal of those who had taken an active 
part in the proceedings, cautioning them against a 
rising as circumstances had just occurred which must 
bring those who attempted it to the scaffuld. One of 
these letters was despatched to a surgeon in Bally- 
mena, who was to have had a high command, an- 
other was forwarded to a Mr. S. in the Glynns, and 
a third to a farmer in Glenravel. 

Though the gloom was evidently thickening fast, 





* Formerly sergeant in the Tipperary militiu, then the 
keeper of a public-house in Belfast, and afterwards perma- 
nent sergeant of a yeomanry corps in that town. 
at New York, 


He died 
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Russel was the first person at the appointed place of| Disgusted by such trifling, Hamilton and his etaff, 
meeting. The council had scarcely assembled, when|amounting to two persons, departed for the neigh. 
they were seized with a panic, on which they retired | bourhood of Craigbilly, leaving a messenger in wait. 
by different routes to a house in Barry Street. Again|ing to forward the final result of the council. This 
a sudden terror came over the party, and they hastily| person was not long kept in suspense; they could 
removed, in fearful silence, to a house off High Street, /not agree, and soon after adjourned, we believe, sing 
where they resumed their deliberations, if such their| die. 
distracted reveries may be called. Just before their departure, a few thoughtless, jljj. 

Though Russel must have felt no little chagtin|terate fellows, were sent about the country with pro. 
from the series of disappointments to which he had |clamations, headed, * Thomas Russell,’”* calling upon 
lately been subjected, his manner seemed firm and|the people to rise in arms, These papers were we 
unroffied; and, after some brief observations had|from the press, and were to have been kept secret 
passed, he arose and addressed the company with aj until some favourable intelligence might be received, 
considerable degree of confidence and ostentation.|The persons, who had them in charge, however, had 
“The love of liberty,”’ he said, ** was almost coeval|not proceeded two miles, when, through-an ill-timed 
with his existence—it had ‘grown with his growth,)zeal, they distributed thein freely to almost every 
and strengthened with his strength;’ and in her|person they met. At Carnmoney and Ballyclare, 
sacred cause he had braved the buffets of fortune,|some of those proclamations were posted up, and 
and endured, amidst a host of privations, the loss of| meetings held in furtherance of the scheme. These 
friends, the scoffs of enemies, and the horrors of ajassemblies were less numerous than had been ex. 
prison. Still, under those difficulties, he had never| pected, though the orders to attend were usually ac. 
been for a moment without hope; but at present he|companied with imprecations and threats. In Cam. 
must draw a veil over the past, and attend only to| money, the few adherents determined to proceed to 
the future, At this time he firmly believed the ut-|the camp, as the place of intended rendezvous was 
most wishes of his soul were on the eve of being re-|called; and early on the following morning some 
alized. He was still confident that the good citizens/straggling parties of about half a dozen persons, 
of Belfast would be found at their post in the hour of|armed with pikes or muskets, set forward for the 
trial, and that, from the effective measures arranged,| vicinity of Broughshane. ‘Those of Ballyclare were 
little difficulty would be found in securing the bar-| more circumspect. On consulting together, they de. 
racks. For himself he was about to take the field :|spatched a messenger to inform the General that they. 
he had no fears whatever for the result. The green| would not attend, until account should come to hand 
flag would be again unfurled: he trusted that all|of the suecess of the rising in Dublin. Meetingsofa 
would be found weil—that none would let slip this|few disaffected persons were also held in several 
favourable opportunity. His only call was * To/other places of the county of Antrim; but the people 
arms!’ his war cry, * Liberty or death !’” generally refused to take any part in the affair. 

To this harangue no objections were made; and| In the evening Hamilton and his party reached the 
matters connected with the rising continued to be/village of Kells, where they halted to take some re 
discussed, particularly the meditated capture of the|freshment; after which one of them went in search 


barracks. By a strange fatality, every time this at- 
tack was talked over, new difficulties seemed to arise, 
till at length it was proposed that the insurrection 
should be postponed till a more fit and proper season. “Tomas Russrt. 
Russel immediately declared that it was too late to _“Men of Ireland !—Once more in oe to assert the 
retreat or deliberate on that subject; and, the as-  gpetialcagne Hg Stleh thie arees athat se 
sembly not being likely to come soon to any deter-| 11-124 ‘by the multitudes in all parte of Ireland who on 
mination, he and Drake took leave for Lochinisland.| | | ee y executing this great object, that yoor pret: 
Just before their departure, Russel shared the con- shoal government les acd with wisdom. *Yea will 
tents of his scanty purse (four guineas) with his|.eo that in Dublin, in the west, the north, and the south, 
former colleague, now about to accompany Hamilton|the blow has been struck in the same moment. Your 
as aide-de-camp and guide. His words were “I have| enemies can no more withstand, than they could foresee, 
shared with you the contents of my military chest.” | this mighty exertion. The proclamation and regulations 
They were scarcely gone when the council broke up,/will show that your interest and honour have been con- 
leaving affairs in the same uncertainty as when they|sidered. Your General, appointed by that government to 
had met. It was, however, agreed that they should |command in this district, has only to exhort you strong 
assemble next morning ata cottage on the Antrim haa cg - ulations. Your nee is _ 
ore, li i nown. as jast and humane as you are brave, an 
shore, lately the asylum of Russel, and stil! regarded magn pes = fone a that God, arth ee 


ihe a ict ill crown your efforts with success. 
; victory, Wu cro your or . ? 
About the hour appointed, a few persons met at the| ‘'“' Tho Generel endese that hedianee atoll | oll 
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* The following is an exact copy of the proclam- 


tion :— 


cottage; but, on their proceeding to discuss the mat- 7 : 

,- : : “apr all quarters; and hereby apprises the English comman- 
one Gonmestn® GEM She peujent, Ge views wer re that any outrage, pn ase to the echnouteligal laws 
found still more discordant than on the preceding of war and of morality, shall be retaliated in the severest 
night. The attack on the old barracks, the principal) manner. And he further makes known, that such Irish 
subject of debate, continued to distract their councils. as, in ten days from the date of this, are found in arms 


Their deliberations appeared to savour much of against their country, shall be treated as rebels, committed 
those in the fable of the mice, when devising means|for trial, and their properties confiscated. But all men 
for hanging a bell round the neck of the cat; and,| behaving peaceably shall be under the protection of the 
like them, though all approved of the measure, none| laws. 
were disposed to lead the attack. “ Head-quarters, July 24, 1803.” 
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of some old acquaintances, who, like himself, had 
been engaged in the warfare of 1798. A few friends 
were found, to whom was disclosed their perilous 
nission. ‘They were much surprised—wondered if it 
were possible their plan could succeed—declared 
their attachment to the ‘good old cause’’—and the 
next moment questioned the policy of the ne 
While they declared their own principles unchanged, 
they said that the people were far from being so 
unanimous in their politics as before ‘the turn-out.” 
The “troubles” of that period were still fresh in the 
recollections of many: there were even Orangemen 
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in that county, where formerly none but true patriots 
dared to be seen. They were therefore certain that 
the people would not turn out, unless some favour- 
able intelligence was received beforehand. In re- 
ply, they were assured that there was not the least 
doubt of Dublin being in the possession of Mr. Em- 
met before twelve o’clock—that Belfast, and the 
principal towns in Down, would be secured at the 
same moment; but, for their part, no movements 
were intended until the arrival of favourable news. 
This last information renovated the spirits of their 
Kells friends, which the moment before had been evi- 
dently on the wane—perhaps from a recollection of 
their perils and hairbreadth escapes during the late 
rebellion, when several of their associates had met 
with an ignominious fate. Now nothing was heard 
of but readiness to prepare for the rising. Some 
even talked of wiping off the disgrace incurred at 
Antrim, in the battle fought in that town, June 7, 
1798, from which it was acknowledged the regiment 
of Kells had madea very precipitate retreat. The 
contents of a few tumblers having been swallowed, 
with at least an equal number of toasts, about ** crush- 


ing tyrants,’* the ‘ sovereign people,’’ and ‘+ rights of 
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been supposed to lie in those districts. Hamilton 
was quite disconcerted by this new disaster, but 
said little; while with a hurried pace he spurned at 
the rushes as they Jay in his way, and his downcast 
eyes and disordered looks testified his deep and vio- 
lent perturbation. Their numbers not seeming likel 
soon to increase, and the people beginning to talk, it 
was proposed that they should separate for the pre- 
sent, for fear of exciting an alarm. It was also 
agreed that the — and suite should retire to 
Broughshane, and there pass for smugglers; their 
Glynn friend being well known as one deeply en- 
gaged in the contraband trade. ‘Two persons were 
to remain on the field, to signify to such friends as 
might arrive that their leader was at hand, and would 
again appear on the receipt of expected despatches. 

In the evening a lad arrived in Broughshane from 
Ballymena, with intelligence that considerable alarm 
prevailed in that town, in consequence of a report that 
there was going to be “ another turn-out,” and that 
the yeomanry were in arms. On this information, 
the party immediately decamped, taking the road to 
Glenravel, but separating soon after, each person 
shifted for himself; while Hamilton and his col- 
league returned to their former quarters in Skirry. 

By the following day reports were in circulation 
that Dublin had been taken by the rebels; but in the 
evening a boy who had been despatched to Belfast, 
arrived with a verbal account of the total failure of 
the insurrection. ‘The General and his colleague 
again determined on changing their quarters, and re- 
moved tc a farm-house in the vicinity of Clough, 
which from the high loyalty of its owner, was not 
likely to be subjected to a military visitation. 

Here they passed several weeks without molesta- 
tion, though at times alarmed by fears of a discovery, 





man,”’ it was agreed that those persons, with as many 


or of their being betrayed. During the day, they 


friends as could be collected, should repair on the; usually remained at some distance from each other in 
following morning to a bog between Craigbilly and| the fields. At night, while one slept, the other kept 
Broughshane. ‘These were also apprised that a coun-/ watch in front of their lodgings, armed with loaded 


cil of officers was to be held there at an early hour, 
by which time it was supposed the expected intelli- 
gence might arrive. 

On parting, Hamilton and his followers crossed the 
country to Skirry, where they halted for the night ; 
but their host, though he welcomed then to his best, 
refused to take any part in their proceedings. At 
their entreaty, however, a messenger was despatched 
tothe Glynns and Glenravel, to notify to the leaders 
of the disaffected in those places that their General 
was come, and anxiously expected their presence on 
the following morning. 

Hamilton passed the night in contemplating the 
situation of the mountains, bogs, and defiles, of the 
county of Antrim, as laid down on a large map un- 
tolled before him. About sunrise the party repaired 
tothe ground appointed, and were there joined by a 
few persons, chiefly from Kells or its neighbourhood. 
Soon after other stragglers also arrived, whose spirits 
were kept up by details of the numbers expected 
immediately from the Glynns. ‘The numbers assem- 
bled never exceeded above twenty persons; for, as 
some arrived, others, alarmed at so thin a muster, 
retired without even the ceremony of taking leave. 

Presently two of the leaders expected from the 
Glynns and Glenravel arrived, but without any 
troops,—a disappointment as severe as unexpected, the 
chief strength for the insurrection in Antrim having 


| 


pistols. 

In a few weeks the excitement created by this in- 
surrection having in a great measure subsided, the 
wanderers, early one morning, bade adieu to their 
hospitable host. Joining the people going to market 
at Ballymoney, they passed through that town; and, 
again mixing with those on their way home from 
market, they crossed the river Bann into the county 
of Derry, and continued their route into Monaghan, 
where they parted for ever. Hamilton retired to the 
house of a Mr. D » who had been his chum at 
college; while his trusty comrade proceeded to the 
county of Meath, and hired with a farmer for the 
harvest. A few mornings after, the hamlet in which 
he resided was surrounded by a body of horsemen, 
under the orders of Major Sirr, who searched mi- 
nutely every house for some person evidently deemed 
of high consideration. During this search the reapers 
assembled were permitted to go to their labour; and 
our hero, in his working-garb, with hook in hand, 
passed close to the major, who was little aware how 
near he was to the object of his pursuit. 

Of rambling and convivial habits, Hamilton soon 
tired of that seclusion to which he was now com- 
pelled, 300/. being offered for his apprehension.* He 








* In the reward offered he is thus described: “ He is 








abont six feet high, slender make, fuir complexion, strong 
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therefore determined on quitting the kingdom; and, 
in furtherance of this project, he was consigned by 
his friend to the care of Mr. S——, an attorney, near 
Dundalk. Not being enabled to effect his purpose so 
soon as he had expected, he became restless and sus- 
picious of his guardian, and returned to the vicinity 
of his former quarters, where he was taken the second 
night after, not without strong suspicions as to the 
fidelity of the attorney. The party by which he was 
captured were yeomen, commanded by Mr. Ker. On 
their being paid the reward offered for his apprehen- 
sion, they bought themselves gray great-coats; on 
which account they were afterwards distinguished by 
the name of “ Hamilton’s Grays.” Immediately on 
his capture, Hamilton was transmitted to Dublin, and 
lodged in Kilmainhaim; but no proof being obtained 
that he had levied war against the king, he was not 
brought to trial, but kept in confinement until 1806. 
On his liberation, he became editor of the Dublin 
Evening Post; and, having resigned that situation, 
returned to France, and was for several years the 
foreign correspondent of that popular journal. About 
1820 he went out to South America, in the Colum- 
bian service, where he obtained the rank of colonel; 
and died at Carthagena early in 1826, in the 55th 
ear of his age. His widow, and one son, we be- 
ieve, still survive, and reside in the vicinity of Dub- 
lin. We now return to notice the progress of Russel 
and Drake, whom, it will be remembered, we left on 
their way to Lochinisland. 

On the morning after their departure we find them 
in Saintfield, where they hired horses to carry them 
to Annadorn, nine miles distant, at which place a 
meeting of friends had been appointed. On their ar- 


rival, they found about a dozen persons assembled in 
an obscure alehouse; and, on talking with them 


” 


about “the rising of the people,” a similar apathy 
was found to prevail as in Belfast. Some persons, 
who had been sent about the country to sound the 
dispositions of the peasantry, reported that they would 
not rise; and, on their being pressed further on this 
subject, they declared that ‘none but fools would 
have any further connexion with the business, as 
they would be hanged like dogs.” This alarming 
intelligence shook for a time the firmness of Russel. 
** James,”’ said he, addressing himself to Drake, * this 


will never do: I will leave this country and return to| 


Belfast, where the people will fight.” Presently he 
changed his mind; and, probably forgetting for a time 
the terror formerly excited on the display of his regi- 
mentals, he determined on making one great effort to 
rouse his audience to take up arms, Untying a par- 
cel, he took out a green coat, richly laced with gold, 
which he he held to Drake to put on, that his friends 
might all have a full view. This Drake, however, 
with a significant shrug, peremptorily refused; on 
which Russel took off his coat, and put on the oni- 
form, while the company sat staring with open 
mouths. He proceeded to acquaint them that his 
dress was exactly the same as that of the French 
generals, seven of whom had come over at the same 
time with himself to assist in the liberation of Ire- 
land. ‘There was no doubt,” he said, that before 
this time the French had landed in Scotland, and 


beard, large dark-blue eyes, his nose a little turned up, 
thick lips, a small dimple in his chin, dark-brown hair, 
genteel address, and swaggering walk.” 


| were carrying every thing before them in that coun 
‘Thirty thousand stand of arms were abont to be 
‘landed for the use of the patriots at Kirktee}, Of 
‘money there was abundance, thirty thousand pounds 
being already at the disposal of the provisional 
'vernment.” His audience being entire! Roman 
Catholics, he proceeded to descant innguty on the 
political disabilities of that body, whom he re: 
sented as the most abject slaves, daily insulted ang 
massacred by those monsters, the Orangemen, 
“Such tyranny,” he said, ‘should no longer be 
borne. ‘They ought to rise in arms, aud by one 
great effort shake off their chains, and annihilate 
their worse than Egyptian oppressors !”” 

He afterwards detailed the excellent dispositions 
made for securing the success of the insurrection; the 
magistrates to be taken as hostages for the safety of 
such friends as might fall into the hands of the + Sas. 
sanachs ;”” the yeomen and Joyalists to be made pri- 
soners; Dublin, Belfast, and Downpatrick, to be 
taken on the same night; those who distinguished 
themselves to be rewarded by the confiscation of the 
properties of their enemies; and the government of 
the country to be placed in fitter and better hands, 

Though his hearers were not so fearfully paralysed 
as those at Knockbracken, their silence and grave 
demeanour amply testified that they felt no relish 
whatever for the pomp and perils of glorious war, 
The conversation was at length renewed by some 
commonplace remarks on the weather and the state 
of the crops. But the only answer made to the or 
tion of their General related merely to the colour of 
his coat, and the glitter of its lace. 

After some private conversation between the Gene- 
ral and Drake, it was deemed prudent not to press 
the business further at present; and, taking 2 cere 
monious leave of the company, they departed for 
Lochinisland, where a meeting had also been appoint 
ed to be held. ‘ 

Contrary to expectation, this meeting proved as 
thinly attended as the last; and the few who met 
were equally averse to joining in any measure to 
overturn the government. None of those ardent 
spirits were present who would * pluck bright hon 
our from the pale-faced moon,” or seek * the bubble 
reputation, even in the cannon’s mouth.” Witha 
few exceptions, the love of peace was equally as pre- 
dominant in their conduct as remarks. At those 
places Russel passed for a dealer in horses, and in 
public he was named Captain Shields; but with his 
friends he was always called ‘the French general.” 

Notwithstanding the evident reluctance of the peo 
ple to engage in rebellion, Russel, Drake, Curry (a 
shoemaker,) and a few others, determined to take the 
field on the following night; no doubt whatever being 
entertained of the success of Mr. Emmet. It was 
therefore agreed that Russel should repair to Killinehy, 
and assisted by a person named M‘Cann, should mar- 
shal the patriots of that district; and that Drake 
should organize those of Lochinisland, where it was 
still believed their friends would be found numerous 
on the display of the joyous signal. A person, whose 
name we are unable to recollect, was to lead those 
who were to assemble at Ballyvange, or Vianstown, 
near Downpatrick. The parties were then on a Cot 
certed signal, to move briskly to the assault of the 
latter place, many of the inhabitants of which were 
Isaid to be ready to receive them as deliverers ; and un 
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ihe capture of Downpatrick, those in the interest of 
ihe government were to be disarmed and committed 


son. 

[rreeably to this plan, evening had scarcely “in| 
her sober livery all things clad.” when parties of 
armed men were seen concentrating their numbers on 
the green fields of Killinchy. As these arrived, thi®y 
kept moving about in conversation, pointing out some 
yew device, Which in their opinion was still wanting 
io perfect the several arrangements. Suddenly the 
gny haze of evening deepened into darkness, oc- 
asioned by dense floating clouds loaded with rain, 
hich seemed, as it were, to hover over the field, and 
grved to deepen the gloom which now began to per- 
rade the assembly, on the signal being delayed be- 
yond expectation. As they wearied walking, they 
castered together, each as if anxions to exchange 
fears with his neighbour; while the captains of hun- 
dreds, and the leaders of fifties, remained in close 
consultation with their General, giving vent at times 
to their several opinions, with great earnestness and 
gesticulation. During this suspense, a few persons 
ue said to have retired hastily from the field; while 
those of a more sanguine disposition continued to ex- 
patiate on the glories of the approaching morning. 

At length, when patience and hope was almost ex- 
hausted, a light was seen to twinkle in the direction 
of Maerne, and a deep hum of “ See, see !” ran through 
the anxious crowd. ‘This light, though clear, never 
assumed a blaze. Soon after it seemed to rise; and 
the next moment appeared as if borne off by a whirl- 
wind, or some strange convulsion in the air. Let the 
light have arisen from what cause it may, its strange 
extinction was immediately looked upon as the signal 
of defeat, and consequently for those assembled to 


disperse. While this conjecture was in debate by the 


leaders, a panic seized the crowd. In an instant all 
were in tamultuous motion to leave the ground. 
None sought leave, or waited to bid farewell to their 
General; and in about eight minutes from the disap- 
pearance of the flame, not one except the ill-fated 
Rossel stood on the field. 

On the same night a rising of the people took place 
at Annadoon, but we have been unable to learn their 
conduct or numbers. A considerable body of men 
were assembled at Lochinisiand by Drake, who con- 
trived to keep them together till about sunrise, when, 
reeiving no intelligence, they dispersed. About 
twenty persons met at Vianstown, some of whom 
were armed with muskets or pitchforks. These con- 
tinued watching until] nearly one o’clock for a light, 
which was to have appeared in the direction of Sea- 
ford; but no light was seen. ‘They became alarmed ; 
and, a heavy shower falling, they retired, and met not 
again, 

We are without any information how Russel passed 
the night on the dispersion of his troops, whose flight 
had blasted every happy expectation. He was left 
alone; nor was there one human being in whom he 
could confide. 

About sunrise he approached a cabin on the shore, 
near which an aged female was tending a cow. 
Bidding her good morning, he requested a drink ; and 
While she went to fetch it, he sat down in the shelter 
of some corn, evidently to avoid being seen. On her 
return he was nearly asleep. Perceiving him much 
fatigued, she invited him into her cabin to rest. He 
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on a bed, he slept soundly until noon, as fast locked 
up in sleep as guiltless labour.” On awaking, he 
appeared much refreshed ; and hastening towards the 
beach, he got on board a smack bound for Rush, and 
landed on the following morning near the entrance of 
the port of Drogheda. 

At some distance stood the mansion of a gentleman, 
with whom he had been formerly acquainted under 
more favourable circumstances. Though aware that 
this gentleman was opposed to the political measures 
in which he had been recently engaged, he hastened 
thither, in hopes of obtaining, at least, a temporary 
refuge: nor was he disappointed in his expectations. 
He was received with that hearty welcome which 
usually attends the meeting of old school-fellows: 
aud, on the disclosure of his situation, while regret 
was expressed at his imprudence, the best offices of 
the family were proffered for his safety. 

Russel had partaken ot a luncheon with his friend, 
and they had begun to descant on the happy scenes 
of bygone days, when they were alarmed by the ap- 
pearance of a body of armed horsemen moving briskly 
towards the house, who in the next minute drew up 
on the lawn. Russel’s host hastened out, and found 
them to be a detachment of yeoman cavalry, under 
the orders of a particular friend. To inquiries made 
regarding their business, he was informed that they 
were on the look-out for a person of suspicions ap- 
pearance, who had lately landed from a smack, and 
was supposed to be secreted in that neighbourhood. 
In reply, they were assured that no person of that 
description had been observed, and were entreated to 
alight and partake of some refreshments. To this the 
officer replied, that their present duty admitted of no 
delay ; and, bidding good-bye, they were soon out of 
sight towards the beach, where Russel had so lately 
landed. During this conversation, Russel remained 
in the parlour; and, the doors being a-jar, he could 
hear distinctly every word that passed. 

‘ In this hospitable retreat he continued several 
weeks, while dispositions were made for securing 
him a safe and expeditious conveyance to America. 
On the intelligence of the arrest of Mr. Emmet, he 
suddenly changed his mind; and though 1000/. re- 
ward was now offered for his apprehension,* he de- 
termined on ret@rning to Dublin, impressed with the 
strange belief that some means might be devised to 
save the life of his dear friend and companion. The 
utmost persuasions and entreaties of the family were 
used to divert him from a purpose so evidently fraught 
with destruction. These failing, it was agreed that 
he should travel in the carriage of his friend, accom- 
panied by his son, then going on business to Dublin. 
This scheme fully succeeded, and he reached his des- 
tination in safety; but a few nights after (9th Sept.) 
he was taken in the house of Mr. Molley,a gunsmith, 
in Parliament Street, by Major Sirr. On the entrance 
of the Major into his room, he grasped a pistol, which 
he attempted to discharge. In the hurry he was un- 
able to effect his purpose, from having formerly ac- 


* In the notice for his apprehension he is thus described: 
“He is a tall, handsome man, about five feet eleven inches 
high, dark complexion, aquiline nose, large black eyes, with 
heavy eye-brows, good teeth, fall chested ; walks generally 
fast and upright, and has a military appearance; is about 
forty-eight years of age ; speaks fluently, with a clear dis- 
tinct voice ; and has a good address.” 





accepted the offer; and, throwing himself carelessly 
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cidentally dislocated one of the fingers of his right 
hand. He was immediately taken to the Castle and 
identified. He seemed no way cast down—talked 
freely of the cause in which he had lately been en- 
gaged, and his readiness to support it in the field or 
to die for it on the scaffold. Soon after, he was 
transferred for trial to Downpatrick, where we shall 
leave him, and proceed to notice the dispositions made 
by Mr. Emmet in Dublin; whose failure probably 
saved much bloodshed iu the North. 

From the departure of Russel, affairs connected 
with the meditated insurrection were continued with 
redoubled despatch, when an accident occurred which 
it was feared would have led to a discovery, or at 
least to have again retarded the operations. Several 
artificers were employed at No. 26 Patrick Street, in 
a laboratory of rockets and grenades, one of whom let 
fall from his pipe a spark of fire upon the floor, 
which had become incrusted by the frequent drip- 
pings of inflammable matter, as conveyed from a 
furnace to a table in the room. An explosion im- 
mediately followed, accompanied by a tremendous 
erash.* The floors were torn in pieces, and the 
house rent to the foundation. One of the workmen 
was killed ; and several so dreadfully wounded, that 
they had to be carried to the nearest infirmary. The 
adjoining houses were all more or less injured ; and 
during the alarm which succeeded, the police repaired 
to the rnin, and found it strewed with copper ladles, 
nitre, and other inflammable materials, supposed to 
have been employed in the making of guupowder. 
Contrary to the fears of those concerned, no further 
inquiry was made. By this explosion the pikes with 
handles like parasols were destroyed ; a circumstance 
much regretted by Mr. Emmet, as, from his limited 
time, they could not be replaced. 

From this period Mr. Emmet seldom left the grand 
depot. He even slept there at night—inspected every 
preparation—read or wrote by turns; and, when 
tired, threw himself on a mattress which lay in a 
corner on the floor. The state of his feelings at this 
time cannot be better described than in his own 
words, taken from a paper in his handwriting, after- 
wards found in the magazine :—*“I have little time 
to look to the thousand difficulties which still lie 
between me and the completion of my wishes. That 
those difficulties wil] disappear, I have an ardent and, 
I trust, rational hope. But if it is not to be the case, 
I thank God for having gifted me with a sanguine 
disposition. To that disposition I run from reflection. 
And if my hopes are without foundation—if a preci- 
pice is opened under my feet, from which duty will 
not suffer me to run back—I am grateful for that san 
guine disposition, which leads me to the brink and 
throws me down, while my eyes are still raised to the 
visions of happiness that my fancy formed in the air.” 

Hope has been defined the dream of one awake ; 
and probably never could hope be more truly depicted 
a dream than by the above reverie, evidently the delu- 
sion of adistempered mind, labouring under a strange 
infatuation. The following were the projected ar- 
rangements .—The operations were to commence by 
a general assault upon the barriers, or outposts of 
the city. The Pigeon House, lying at the great- 
est distance, was the first to have been assailed. Two 


* The chemist was George M‘Daniel, a blue-dier, who 
afterwards became an informer. 
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hundred men were appointed for this service: to a, 
semble at low-water on the strand between Irishtown 
and Sandymount, and to pass between the Pj 
House and Light House. The four hundred 
destined for the attack upon Island Bridge, to meg 
in a quarry-hole, opposite to a burial-ground; , 
party, for the same purpose, were also to have been 
secreted near the Coal Quay. On a concerted gj 
these bodies were to rush forward, to seize the genjj. 
nels, and secure the cannon. The attention of the 
military in barrack was to have been diverted by, 
false attack made on their rear. 

The assault on the Castle was to commence by the 
entrance of two job-coaches, with six persons armed 
inside of each; which were to drive in atthe y 
gate, and to haltin the yard. Those inside, ang 
the postilions, then to alight, turn back, and with the 
assistance of one hundred men from the depot in 
Patrick Street, to seize the guard. In ease of failare, 
a person was to rap at the door of Mr. Lamprey, and 
on its being opened, to secure it, and admit 
who were to descend into the Castle-yard by ladders 
from a window near the roof of the guard-house, At 
the same time a brisk fire was to have been opened 
on the military from the windows of a house jp 
Ship-Street. For the purpose of covering these 
several attacks, feints were to have been made on 
other posts held by the military in the city. 

The streets or lanes, by which it was supposed 
the troops in garrison would attempt to pass th 
on the alarm, to be blocked up by massive chains 
fastened across, coaches, cars, carts, drays, and 
butcher’s stalls, overturned in promiscuous confusion, 
‘l'o assist in this blockade, the inhabitants of some 
lanes are said to have agreed to carry their most 
bulky furniture into the streets. The corner houses 
at these barriers to be occupied by their friends, who 
were to pour upon those who should attempt to remove 
the blockade a shower of stones and other missiles. 
The battery and magazine in the Park to be takenat 
the same time. 


Among the preparations were hollow beams, formed 
of the outside slabs of planks, nailed together, to 


resemble solid timber. These were filled with 
stones, shot, and inflammable materials; and wer 
to have been put on carriages, and conveyed to certain 
places in the streets, and exploded by a fusee. Bottles 
filled with gunpowder, and embedded in stiff clay, 
stuck closely about with musket-balls, and covered 
with canvass, were to have been cast by the hand a 
grenades. Massive boards, about nine feet in length, 
were braced together by bars, and studded with iron 
spikes, for the purpose of being laid upon the 
bridges over the Liffey, to stop the progress of cavalry. 
Grappling-irons and sealing-ladders were in prep 
ration; and at least forty thousand ball-cartridges 
were prepared. 

To carry these several designs into execation, # 
least four thousand men belonging to the city were 
expected to unite, and about the same number from 
the-country in its vicinity. The latter were toa 
semble at Costigan’s Mill, and to wait there for the 
signal to advance. Three hundred were to arrive 
from the county of Wexford, four hundred from that 
of Kildare, and two hundred from Wicklow; all 
of whom had seen active service during the late te 
bellion, understood both attack and defence and wert 





therefore considered veteran troops. 











the explosion of three rockets in the air, over 










ton Yass Lane, was to be the signal that operations had 
Pj enced; a rocket of three stars to appear in 
= ase of victory : a silent rocket to announce a repulse. 
0 —* Jodicious as these arrangements were supposed to 
nd: be, before the day of trial it was found easier to de- 
' on ise ten plans than to carry one of the least difficult 
signal of them into execution. For want of means, much 
‘sent. that had been painfully projected was of necessity 
of the oned; and at length all was given up except 
d bya the lines of blockade, and the attack on the Castle. 





Though for some weeks every day may be said to 
have brought forth some fresh disaster, they seemed 
tomake no impression whatever on the sanguine dis- 
ition of Mr. Emmet, who continued to flatter 
himself that all would be well, and that his men 
would surmount every danger. 
Faithful to their appointment, the Kildare veterans 










ot in : P , : 
ilore, continued to drop into the city for several days prior 
r, and to the insurrection, and took cover in houses and 
thers, yards near the canal harbour. Here they remained 
dders huddled together till about five o’clock on the evening 
. At of the 23d, when they were informed by two of their 
rened leaders that Dublin would not rise; on which, witha 





few exceptions, they returned home. The Wexford 
men assembled at their post, to the number of about 
three hundred ; but their commander kept them back, 
until he should learn the result in the city, as they 
were quite inadequate to perform the service in which 
jt was purposed that they should be engaged. Michael 
Dwyer, the person who was to have brought forward 
the force from Wicklow, deserted his post: hence 
there were no arrivals from that county. We have 
been unable to learn whether the men of the county 
of Dublin assembled at their rendezvous or not. 
Even in the city their plans were distracted by false 
reports circulated among their friends. By some 
treacherous or cowardly agent, it was reported that 
the insurrection was put off until the following 
Wednesday night. Arthur Devlin, who had the 
chief charge of the stores, absented himself on that 
day; and by his absence several important matters 
got into confusion, his successor not knowing how to 
act. 

The eventful day at length arrived ; but the money, 
which was promised to have been sent early on that 
morning to perfect the arrangement, did not come in 
until five o’clock in the evening.* By this delay 
much valuable time was lost; the most active agents 
so much required within, had to be despatched to 
purchase blunderbusses, many of the people refusing 
toact without them. As friends came into the depot 
from the country, work was suspended by mutual 
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became so crowded, that even the few remaining |i 
hours were misspent. 

The time appointed to assemble was from six till 
nine o'clock in the evening; but at nine o'clock, 
instead of two thousand men at the depot, as had 
been expected, only about one hundred had assembled. 
Several men, however, were secreted in houses, or 


—_— 


_ "A portion of this money was to have been exchanged 
into half guineas, for the purpose of immediately reward- 
ing the troops for their capture of the Castle. M*‘Daniel, 
the blue-dier, ‘got part of this money to purchase some 
materials, which he converted to his own use, an 
again retarn to the depot. 
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THE IRISH INSURRECTION OF 1808. 


conspicuous in endeavouring to preserve order. 
was dressed in a green military coat, with gold epau- 
lettes, sword, sash, cocked-hat, with a green feather ; 
and a pair of pistols were suspended from his belt. 
Stafford and 
only one epaulette each: the former wore a white 
feather in his hat; the latter, a green. 
a scarlet coat, trimmed with gold. 
same kind was afterwards found in the depot; a proof 
— at least one general officer had taken French 
eave. 
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waiting in the adjoining streets or Janes; and some 
anxiously watched at their doors the concerted signal 
of attack. 

About half past nine o’clock, a rocket was observed 
to ascend over Mass Lane, on which crowds of peo- 
ple were seen pressing towards the depot, and, on 
receiving arms, they moved off at a rapid pace by 
Dirty Lane into Thomas Street. Those who preferred 
fire-arms to the pike, received at the same time forty 
rounds of ball-cartridge. This distribution was so 
very tumultuous, that it rather resembled the sacking 
of a store by a mob than the arming of troops. Pikes 
were hurled by hundreds from the lofts of the maga- 


zine into the streets; the boxes with ammunition 


were staved in bringing out,-and their contents scat- 


tered about, ancle deep. Of the hollow beams, only 
two had been carried out; and these were unservicea- 
ble, from the person who had them in charge having 
forgot where he laid their fusees. 
bottles, to have been cast as grenades, were also use- 
less from a similar neglet. 
spikes had not been completed; and of the chains 
and scaling-ladders only one or two were prepared. 


The numerous 


The boards with iron 


In the midst of this confusion, Mr. Emmet was 


He 


uigly wore similar uniforms, but had 


Dowdall had 
A coat of the 


The crowd being at length equipped, Mr. Emmet, 


drawing his sword, and placing himself at the head 
of about eighty men, called, ‘Come on, boys!” and 
proceeded by the’ same route as the others into 
Thomas Street, their joint numbers amounting to 
about four hundred men. 
street they stopped a carriage, in which were Lord 
Kilwarden, his daughter, and nephew, the Reverend 
Richard Wolfe. 
opened, the cry that they had taken Lord Kilwarden, 
and the shouts of * Vengeance! vengeance!”’ ran 
through the crowd. 
dragged out, and piked with upwards of thirty 
wounds. 
from the carriage, loud cries were heard from within 


Near the centre of this 
On the door of the carriage being 


His lordship was immediately 
Daring the struggle at his being taken 
mploring mercy; and to some offers made for pro- 


ection, it was answered, they ‘*were looking for 
iberty, not for plunder.” Miss Wolfe was forced 


inquiries and salutations; and at length the place|out, and ordered about her business; but Mr. Wolfe, 


n attempting to escape, was overtaken and piked. 
The time spent in the commission of those mur- 


ders appears to have quite disconcerted their projected 
attack on the Castle, one leader only adhering to the 
original purpose. This person kept callin 


out lustily, 
an hour;”’ 


i 


‘The Castle will be ours in Jess than ha 


but none were to be found disposed to second his 
chivalrous intention. 


The popular effort was now directed against the 


Marshalsea prison, a place appropriated exclusively 
for the confinement of debtors, and therefore pro- 


ected only by a few soldiers. In this encounter the 


d did not corporal of the guard was killed; but the insurgents, 
|meeting with more opposition than they had expected, 
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retired, and endeavoured to surprise the Coombe bar- 
rack. On this occasion several of the rebels advanced 
close to the guard, and discharging their pieces, 
wounded two of the men; but being briskly fired 
upon in return, they retreated, leaving several of their 
party dead. The watchhouse in Vicar Street was 
attacked twice in the course of the same night, but 
with no better success. 

While these things were passing, a police-officer 
named Wilson, having heard that a mob was collect- 
ing, advanced at the head of eleven men into Thomas 
Street. Hearing some shots fired in the direction of 
the Marshalsea prison, he concluded that it was 
assailed, and hastened by Dirty Lane, in order to 
take the mob in their rear. On his arrival, he was 
surprised to find himself within a few perches of the 
head of a column of armed rebels, amounting to 
between three and four hundred men. Determined, 
however, to assume a bold tone, rather than to make 
a precipitate retreat, he called on them to lay down 
their arms, and was answered by being severely 
wounded by a pike. Firing immediately commenced 
between the parties, by which one of the watchmen 
was killed, and several of the rebels; but the latter 
opening their ranks, in order to bring those who had 
fire-arms from the rear, Wilson hastily retired to the 
Coombe. 

In the meantime a picquet of the military, consist- 
ing of between forty and fifty men, who had been 
despatched into Thomas Street on the report of the 
assemblage of a rebellious mob, arrived at the head 
of the above street, near James’s Gate. On passing 
an entry, a shot was fired from it, which mortally 
wounded one of the soldiers; and at the same time a 
‘bottle was thrown from a window—probably one of 
those charged as a grenade—but it did not explode. 
Hearing loud huzzas in front, and a tumultuous noise 
of people advancing, with the cry of * Loyal Pike- 
men, charge them—here they come!” the officer in 
command told off his men into sections, ordered them 
to prime and load, and, after the first volley, each to 
fire as fast as he could. On the first fire the insur- 
gents fled; and on receiving two other volleys, they 
entirely dispersed, leaving some prisoners in the 
hands of the military. After this a few shots only 
were heard; no further resistance was made, and 
each person shifted for himself as he could. 

A ary A the army, in pursuit of some fugitives, 
entered Mass Lane, where, by the light of a flam- 
beau, they proceeded to explore the depot, to which 
they were directed by its open doors, and the vast 
namber of pikes scattered about. Here they found 
eight thousand copies of two proclamations of the 
provisional government. One of these was addressed 
to the people of Ireland, in which they were informed 
that nineteen counties were ready to take the field, 
and that their object was “to establish a free and 
independent republic in Ireland.” To this was 
annexed a plan of the future representation of the 
kingdom.* The other proclamation was addressed 
to the citizens of Dublin, and began as follows :— 
** A band of patriots, mindful of their oath, and faith- 
ful to their engagement as United Irishmen, have 
determined to give freedom to their country, and a 


*The county of Antrim was to have sent thirteen 
members ; the town of Belfast, eight : the county of Down, 
sixteen members; Londonderry, nine. 


SECRET HISTORY OF 


period to the long career of English oppression,» 
Upwards of thirty-six thousand ball cariridges wen 
discovered, with grenades, chains, scaling-lad 
and grappling-irons: the three last-inentioued anj, 
cles were in an unfinished state. About eight thoy. 
sand pikes were lying scattered around, a few 
flags, several uniforms, and some cloth, of the sam. 
colour; and, in a desk, some papers in the hang. 
writing of Mr. Emmet, and a manuscript volume 
entitled, ** Elements of War.” ‘1 

On the total failure of this enterprise, Emme, 
Dowdall, Quigly, Stafford, and eleven others, Who, 
it is presumed, were also leaders, sought refuge jy 
the wilds and recesses of the Wicklow mountains, 
Early on the morning of the 26th they entered ihe 
house of a farmer named Doyle, at Tallagh, abou 
seven miles from Dublin. Mr. Emmet still wor 
his military dress; as did some of the others, They 
were armed with blunderbusses, and seemed in hi 
spirits; amusing themselves by talking gibberish 
their host, and calling one another French generals, 
Afier breakfast some of the party went to bed, and 
slept several hours; and about nine o’clock in the 
evening they all retired, and again sought the fas 
nesses of the hilly district. 

During their stay on the mountains, dispositions 
were made by the friends of Mr. Emmet for his 
leaving the kingdom ; when that wayward fatality, 
which appears to have attended all his steps, induced 
him on the 30th to return to his old quarters 
Harold’s Cross. This strange proceeding is said » 
have been for the sole purpose of having a farewell 
interview with Sarah, daughter of the celebrated 
Mr. Curran, to whom he had paid his addresses 
during his late uhappy preparations. We have nu 
learned that he attained his object. But be that a 
it may, on the evening of the 25th August he was 
made a prisoner at his lodgings by Major Sirr. He 
attempted twice to escape, but was secured; and 
being put upon his tria! for high treason, was found 
guilty, and suffered the extreme penulty of the law 
in Thomas Street, on the 20th September. His speech, 
when asked, on his trial, in the usual manner, why 
judgment of death should not be pronounced upo 
him, has been generally considered a piece of match- 
less eloquence, and, perhaps, stands unrivalled by 
any one in his situation; but as it has been ofien 
published, we forbear its repetition. 

Of Mr. Emmet it has been observed, that “al- 
though few would ever think of justifying his pro 
jects or regretting their failure; yet his youth, bis 
talents, the respectability of his connexions, and the 
evident delusion of which he was the victim, have ex- 
cited more general sympathy for his unfortunate end, 
and more forbearance towards his memory, than is 
usually extended to the errors or sufferings of poli 
tical offenders.”’* : 

The alarm excited by the proceedings of the dis 
fected in the counties of Down and Antrim having 
attracted the notice of the government, severai persons 
were apprehended ,in those counties, and committed 
to prison; and on the following October a special 
commission was issued for their trial.t In the 


* Life of John P. Curran, by his Son, vol. ii. 
Pm the persons confined at this time, charged 
treasonable practices, were Isabella Shaw, Dundalk, 


with 
and 





Margaret Monroe, Lisburn, imprisoned in the county ol 
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county of Down, bills of indictment were found 

inst Thomas Russel, James Drake, James Curry, 
Fergus M‘Cartan, Michael Maguire, James Smith, 
Patrick Doran, and James Fitzgerald. Only the 
three first were put upon their trial, who were found 

ilty and executed. Maguire pleaded guilty and 
was afterwards transported. M‘Cartan’s trial was 

t off, and he was afterwards liberated on bail. The 
others were admitted evidence for the crown. 

The trial of Russel took place on the 19th Octo- 
ber, but he made no defence. After the statement and 
evidence had been gone through on the part of the crown, 
he spoke as follows: ‘1 shall nottrouble my lawyer to 
make any statement of my case: [ consider myself 

ecluded from making any, as a man of honour. 
There are but three possible modes of making de- 
fence: first, by calling witnesses to prove the inno- 
cence of my conduct; secondly, by calling them to 
impeach the credit of the other witnesses; and 
thirdly, proving an alibi. As I cannot resort to these 
modes of defence without involving others, I eon- 
sider myself precluded from any.” 

Previous to the charge of the judge, he asked if 
jt was not permitted for a person in his situation to 
say a few words, as he wished to give his vale- 
dictory advice to his countrymen in as concise a 
manner as possible, being well convinced how speedy 
would be the transition from that vestibule to the 
seaffold and the grave. He was told the proper time 
was previous to the sentence. In that period he spoke 
in an energetic, but rather an unconnected manner, 
for the space of about twenty minutes.* 


Antrim jail, Carrickfergus. They were liberated in Ja- 


nuary 1 

* His speech :—“ Before I address myself to the audi- 
ence, I return thanks to the gentlemen on the part of the 
crown for the accommodation and indulgence I have re- 
ceived during my confinement. I return my thanks to the 
gentlemen of the jury, for the patient investigation they 
afforded to my case; and I return my thanks to the court, 
for the attention and politeness they have shown during 
my trial. 

“In what I intend now to say, I shall advert to two 
things: the first, apparently trifling, my dress; and se- 
condly, my political sentiments and conduct. The attor- 
ney-general has been pleased to consider my dress in a 
ludicrous point of view: I should wish that he could 
turn tragedy into farce. The dress in which I now ap. 
pear, this black silk handkerchief, I always wore, even 
when 1 went into evening parties. As to my political 
sentiments, I shall express myself in as brief a manner as 
possible, not wishing to engross the time of the court. I 
look back to the last thirteen years of my life with entire 
satisfaction, being the period in which I have interfered in 
the transactions of Ireland. Though for my own share 
in them I am about to die, the gentlemen of the jur 
having by their verdict put the seal of truth upon the evi- 
dence now given against me—whether at this time, or in 
this country, situated as it is, it may be safe to inflict the 
punishment of death upon me for the offences with which 
lam charged, I leave to the gentlemen who conduct the 
Prosecution. My death may, perhaps, be useful in deter- 
ting others from following my example : it may serve for 
4 memorial to some, and in trying occasions it may in- 
spire others with courage. I can now say, as far as my 
judgment enables me, that I have acted for the good of 
my country and of the world. It may be presumptuous 
in me to delfver my opinions as a statesman ; but as govern- 
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From his arrival at Downpatrick, he occasionally 
inquired if the French had landed in Ireland. Even 
on the morning of the day of his execution, he made 





appellation of a General, I am in some degree entitled so 
todo. To me it is plain that all things are verging to a 
change, when all shall be of one opinion. In ancient times 
we read of great empires having their rise and fall; and 
yet do the old governments proceed as if all things were 
immutable. From the time I could observe and reflect, I 
perceived there were two kinds of laws—the laws of God 
and the laws of the state. By the former I have always 
endeavoured to regulate my conduct; but that laws of 
the latter kind exist in Ireland, no one who knows me, I 
believe, can deny. That such laws * * * * * have existed 
in former times, many and various examples clearly 
evince. 

“The Saviour of the world, Christ, died by the Roman 
laws; by the same laws his apostles were put to the 
torture, and deprived of their existence, in his cause. By 
my conduct, I do not consider that I have committed any 
guilt: I have committed no moral evil. I do not want 
many and bright examples of those who have gone before 
me. But did I look for this encouragement, the recent 
example of a youthful hero, a martyr in the cause of 
liberty, who has just died for his country, would inspire me. 
I have declined into the vale of manhood—I have learned 
to estimate the realities and delusions of this world ;—he 
was surrounded by every thing that could endear the world 
to him, in the bloom of youth, with fond attachments, 
and with the fascinating charms of health and innocence. 
To this death, even in this state, I look back with rap- 
ture. I have travelled much, and through various parts 
of the world, and I think the Irish are the most virtuous 
nation on th: face of the earth: they are a good anda 
generous people, and, had I ten thousand lives, I would 
yield them in their service. If it be the will of God that 
I suffer for that with which I am charged, I am perfectly 
resigned to submit to His holy dispensation ; but I know 
that, without He will it, not a hair of my head can be 
touched. As the soldier of the Lord Jesus Christ, I will 
bow me down to whatsoever I may be ordained to undergo 
in this mortal world. I do not wish to trespass much 
more upon the time of those who hear me; and, did I 
do so, an indisposition which has seized me since I came 
into court would prevent my purpose. 

“ However, before I go from this to a better world, I 
would address myself to the landed aristocracy of this 
country. The word, aristocracy, I do not mean to use as 
an insulting epithet, but in the common sense of the ex- 
pression. Perhaps, as my voice may be considered as 
the voice of one crying from the grave, what I now 
say may have some weight. I see many around me who, 
during the last years of my life, have disseminated prin- 
ciples for which I am about todie. These gentlemen, who 
have all the wealth and power of the country in their 
hands, I strongly and warmly exhort to pay attention to 
the poor :—by the poor, I mean the labouring classes of 
the community, their tenantry and dependants. I advise 
them, for their own good, to look into their grievances, to 
sympathize in their distresses, and to spread comfort and 
happiness through their dwellings—it might be that they 
will not hold their power long; and, at all events, to 
attend to the wants and distresses of the poor is their 
truest interest. Ifthey hold their power, they will thus 
have friends around them; and I am sure, unless they act 
thus, they never can be happy. 

“TI shall now appeal to the right hon. gentleman, in 
whose hands the lives of the prisoners are, that he will rest 
satisfied with my death, and let that alone suffice for the 
crimes into which it may be supposed I have deluded them. 
I trust the gentleman will restore them to their friends 





ment has singled me out as a leader, and given me the 





and families. If he will do so, I can assure him that the 
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inquiry to that effect; and, on being answered in From the Quarterly Review, 
the negative, he expressed his surprise. He was| 1. The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, M.B., fromay, 
executed at Downpatrick, on the 2ist October. He|riety of Original Sources. By James Prior, Esq, 
said nothing on the scaffold, further than expressing|F.S.A.; Member of the Royal Irish Academy; anj 
a hope that he died in peace with all mankind. On/Author of the Life of Burke. London. 2 vols, gy, 
the body being taken down, no provision had been| 1836. 
made for its being decapitated; and it was carried| 2. The Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith, 
into the jail-yard for that purpose. Soon after, the| ¥. B., witha variety of Pieces in Prose and Verse, ny 
executioner made his appearance on the scaffold,|included for the first time. By James Prior, Esq 
with the head between his hands, the hair being too London. -4 vols. 8vo. 1836. ‘ 
closely cropped to suspend it by. The corpse was} We have satisfaction in observing that the enter 
interred at the parish church, Downpatrick ; where a prise of the booksellers has at length taken a reas 
plain slab marks the spot where rest his remains, on|which we several years ago told them would be 
which is inscribed : found more beneficial to themselves, as well as to the 
“ Tuis 1s THE Grave or RusseL.” Hy — ee ed wnat ewes omni 

cibili, e mon volumes which then t 
The front of this stone has been several times turned - pour upon us to ZZ crack of doom, had ho ahaa 
gre to the ground, and as often again replaced in tages of eravenlent form and cheap price, accompa. 

its proper position. nied with elegance of print, and not unfi 
At the assizes held for the country of Antrim, bills with lavish atl in es way of enguntental 
poe eee Tobe so agg rage Porter. ‘to say nothing of real thought or talent, they, with 
Sees Seen “oa "os tes tooo palemoe. Sa con ae eee os Sa 

° 8 try, and less the Sty, the i 
upon their trial, who were found guilty and executed. That flimsy ssanehetinn, ae Melt 
The others, who belonged to Ballymena, were some |jterature, seems to have made room for the less 
— vara cok = ee and showy speculation of preparing, under the direction of 
ean! oD _ Dara ~o wank ten ean persons, carefully annotated editions of those 
prisoners at ardfry, county of Galway. They were dadeetin Gorenieauntten, eal pon aan 
not brought to trial ; and some years afterwards were the taste of the rising generation. Among the un 
liberated. or ’ : dertakings of this better order which have recently 
Mes —— peeing 7 come under our view, we must allow a distinguished 
Belfast “On the aight of the 20th September, 1804 ; — y wage Fis te ela mesg age ae 
> pt ’ + Burke was criticised at some length in one of our 
they effected their escape by undermining the walls numbers for 1826. Ever since that time he has been 
of their prison. One a ng ae nog was seduously engaged in collecting materials for a bio- 
offered for the apprehension of each ; but none of them graphy of Goldsmith, on a scale somewhat commen- 
were taken. ‘surate with his merits; and having, in the course of 
his hes, dise d mi i both i 

breeze which conveys to him the prayers and blessings a aig as rage ame ‘worthy of bio eau 
of their wives and children will be more grateful than that paq neuer been included in any collection of his 
which may be tainted with the stench of putrified corpses, works, Mr. Prior at length resolved to prepare an 
carrying with it the cri of the widow and orphans Golarged and corieted edition of is distinguish 
treat him to let my life alone atone for the fault of all, and jcountryman s Miscellanies, to be issued from the press 
that my blood alone may flow. vat the same time with this memoir. We have the 
“If I am therefore to die, I have two requests to make. *W0 books now before us—and proceed to notiee, 
more briefly than we could wish to have done, the 


My first is, that, as I have been for some time engaged au c 
in a work, possibly of some advantage to the world,|very considerable accession to our knowledge for 
I may be indulged with three days for its completion.*/ which this modest and diligent man may demand the 


Secondly, as there are ties which even death cannot sever, | thanks of every student of our literature. 
and as there are some who have a regard for me after) It is not to the honour of England, least of all isit 
death, I request that my body, mutilated and disfigured as to the honour of Ireland, that sixty years should have 
it may be, may be delivered, after the execution of the passed after the death of Goldsmith before any a 
law, to these dear friends, that it may be conveyed to the tempt was made to give the events of his life in ac 
ground where my parents are laid, and where these faith-\eyrate detail. Till now, however, there had been 
ful few may be pameagey oute C And now, about to) ut forth, professedly to gratify curiosity on this 
cae ie te anet " saaineea 1 el head, nothing more valuable than one of the most 
persons who have borne testimony against me—none to| MeeEre of prefaces. It was drawn up, indeed, by 
those who have conducted the prosecution—none to the| Peso" who received some verbal communications 
jury, who have pronounced the verdict of my death.” from two or three of the poet’s surviving friends} 
The judge then pronounced the sentence of death, to but, except their half dozen anecdotes, a single loose 
which he listened with the greatest composure, bowed letter on his adventures by his eldest sister, and such 
respectfully to the court, and retired. trivial specimens of his own familiar correspondence 
_ as hardly sufficed to fill three pages, the nameless 


* This is understood to have been a commentary upon|preface-writer produced almost nothing that could 
the Book of Revelations. After his death, all his papers|throw any real light on his subject. In fact, the 
were forwarded to Dublin. His request respecting his) personal character of this delightful author has been 
body was not complied with. |abandoned to the casual notices of Boswel|—who, for 
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whatever reason, bore him little good will, sets down 
pothing that might tend to countegbalance the ludi- 
qous stories in which he introduces his name, and 
perays a lurking disposition to undervalue even the 
lents for which his own great idol took every op- 

nonity of expressing the highest respect. Mr. 
Croker and his coadjutors, more especially Sir Walter 
geott and Sir James Mackintosh, seem to agree that 
Boswell, among many more pardonable weaknesses, 
all along regarded Goldsmith with a fretful jealousy. 
He, to the last, envied him his fame; but in the be- 
inning of their intercourse he envied him above all 
things the avowed esteem of Johnson. From an 
early date Boswell had resolved to attempt, if he 





should outlive Johnson, the task which he ultimately 
executed, in so far as Johnson was concerned, with 
inimitable success. But his Doctor Minor was twenty 
ears his Doctor Major’s junior; he found them living 


by tinsel garnishing, and now and then rising into a 
certain sober dignity which we are oldfashioned 
enough to prefer to either the point of wit or the 
pomp of rhetoric. But the solid worth of the bio- 
graphy consists in the striking anecdotes which Mr. 
Prior has gathered in the course of his anxious re- 
searches among Goldsmith’s few surviving acquain- 
tances, and the immediate descendants of his personal 
friends in London and relations in Ireland; above all, 
in the rich mass of the poet’s own familiar letters, 
which, by the help of these allies, he has been enabled 
to bring together. No poet’s letters in the world, not 
even those of Cowper, appear to us more interesting 
for the light they throw on the habits and feelings of 
the man that wrote them; and we think it wil! also 
be acknowledged that the op a gracefulness of their 
language is quite worthy of the author of the Vicar 
of Wakefield. We may differ from many of our 


in habits of familiarity in London, while his own | readers as to all the rest, but we are confident that, if 
yisits to the capital were, and were likely to be, but) Mr. Prior had done, and should do, nothing else, the 
re; and Mrs. Thrale’s information, that when John-| services he has rendered to literature by recovering 


gon was asked who ought to write his life, the | and recording these beautifully characteristic effu- 


answer was, ‘Goldy would, no doubt, do it the best,” | 
seems not only to have hung and rankled in his mind | 
while Goldsmith lived, but to have left its traces in| 
the last, long subsequent, labours of his pen. This) 
isa painful and pitiable feature in, what we consider | 
as, on the whole, the best-natured, as well as the 
most amusing, of books. But we are conscious that 


when we devoured Boswell in our boyish days, we 
were lithe prepared to discriminate and cross ex- 
amine; and, we are sorry to add, we doubt whether 
all the counter-working of Mr. Prior’s zeal will be 
found sufficient to modify, to much extent, the im- 
pression which familiarity with the charming pages 


of Goldsmith’s habitual detractor has spread over the 
minds of our own coevals. On the race that is pre- 
paring to push us from our stools, his labours will 
perhaps produce an effect more adequate to his anti- 
cipations, 

Goldsmith happily called one of the arts in which 
he has never been surpassed, that of ‘building a 
book ;’ but the most studious of his admirers does | 
not shine as a compiler. We could hardly praise too 
highly the sagacity and patience with which he has 
hunted every hint of information, whether oral or docu- | 
mentary, but he has seldotn shone skill in his manner of | 





sions, would be enough to secure honour to his me- 
mory. And who will not be rejoiced to hear that in 
one instance at least the best secondary monument of 
a great Irish genius has also been erected by an Irish 
hand? 

The origin of Goldsmith’s family is obscure; the 
first ascertained ancestor being his great-great-grand- 
father, the Rev. John Goldsmith, rector of Borris- 
houll, in the county of Mayo, who narrowly escaped 
— in the Popish massacre of 1641. The then 

ishop of Killala, with this gentleman and sixteen 
others of his clergy, having witnessed the shocking 
scene at Castlebar, betook themselves to the residence 
of the Viscount Bourke, a Roman Catholic peer, who 
had married a Protestant lady, and claimed his per- 
sonal protection. Lord Bourke invited Mr. Gold- 
smith to remain in attendance on his wife, and thus he 
was safe. He then gave the rest of the party a safe- 
conduct to Galway, and himself accompanied them 
part of the way thither; but so soon as he left them 
they were set upon, and the Bishop and almost all 
his train murdered.* ‘The services and losses of this 
rector of Borrishoull procured a small grant of land 
and considerable promotion in the church for his 
eldest son, who died in 1722 Dean of Elphin. His 


putting together the results. His minute accounts of | second son, Robert, the poet’s grandfather, obtained 
the way in which he traced out every item of novelty | also a beneficial lease of some crown land, and lived 
that he presents ought to have been given in his pre- on it as a gentleman farmer. Charles Goldsmith, 
face: they belong—not to the history of Goldsmith— | the poet’s father, was Robert’s second son, one of a 
bat to the history of Mr. Prior’s book. His episodic | family of thirteen children; he was of Trinity Col- 
chapters on Goldsmith’s obscure literary associates lege, Dublin, took orders on leaving it, and imme- 
and forgotten antagonists should have been first cut/ diately married the daughter of the Rev. Oliver 
down very considerably—and then thrown into so| Jones, master of a school at Elphin, where he had 
many articles of an appendix ; and the new and valu-| received his preliminary education and formed this 
able illustrations of the early career of Burke, which | attachment. ‘The young couple married against the 
he has crammed head and shoulders into the midst) will of both their families, and without having any 
of Goldsmith’s story, should have been reserved for| means of support at their own command; but Mr. 
another edition of his Life of Burke. There are.| Green, an uncle of the bride, who was rector of Kil- 
moreover, some clumsy repetitions—and heavy dis-| kenny-West, provided them a farm-house in his 
quisitions, both moral and critical,;which it is impos-| parish to live in, and by-and-by her mother, Mrs. 
sible not to wish away altogether. To balance these | Jones, made over to them fifty acres of land, procured 
defects and errors we recognise throughout Mr. | ata nominal rent by the exertion of that species of 
Priot’s main narrative a candid mind, kept active by 
a generous enthusiasm in the cause of virtue and| + History of the Irish Rebellion, by Sir John Temple, 
genius, and a plain, unaffected style, never disfigared | 169, p. 10 
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address which an Irish tenant still sometimes plays we consider as more important than the tradition that 
off upon an Trish landlord. in that school, as at the former, he attracted no sort 

The Rev. Oliver Jones had held these and other of notice by aptitude or ardour for its proper studies, 
lands on a life-rent lease from Mr. Conolly, one of| Byrne, however, found that when he could once read 
the Lords Justices. His wife, on his death, found | with ease to himself, he was very willing to read for 
that Mr. Conolly was not disposed to grant a re-jhis amusement. The “History of the eten and 
newal, and determined to try the effect of a personal | Rapparees,” the lives of pirates, robbers, and smuo. 
application. She mounted on horseback behind her}glers, which constituted, as they still do, the libra 
only son, and travelled straight to Dublin. Mr. Co=jof an Irish cabin, were devoured in the evenings b 
nelly persisted in his refusal, until the old lady drew |'he light of the old quartermaster’s peat fire. Neigh. 
out a bag and showered its contents, one hundred |bours dropped in and told their wild tales of fairies 
guineas, upon the table. This was a temptation not|and witches, so many of which have now obtained g 
to be resisted; the landlord immediately granted a|permanent record from Mr. Crofton Croker. Oliver 
fresh lease of half the lands on the same easy terms |became uoted for his love of these legends, and 
as before—and she used afterwards to say that she|repeated them among his playfellows. He became 
wished she had taken another hundred with her, and | musical too, and used to delight his parents with his 
so secured the whole. An accident on this journey |singing of some of those pathetic old ballads, the ver 
cost the spirited dame the life of her son: she re-|names of which, he said, when past the meridian of 
turned home, as the old song says, ‘Sitting single |life, would still bring tears into his eyes. 
on her saddle ;” and in the mercy of sorrow, handed} An attack of small-pox, which had nearly cost him 
over the hard-earned lease to her rash daughter and |his life, and left its marks on his face ever after, 
son-in-law. caused his removal from the quartermaster’s care, and 

The farm-house in which they had found shelter|on his recovery he was sent to attend a school ofa 
was that of Pallismore, the property then and now of|superior sort at Elphin. Mrs. Piozzi, we think, 
the Edgeworths of Edgeworthstown ;—and here they |mentions a rhyming repartee which was remembered 
continued to live for about twelve years, on the|as having contributed to his rising reputation here, 
scanty income of Mr. Conolly’s fifty acres, which it|A youth, playing the fiddle while Oliver danced an 
adjoined. Five children were born to them at Pallis-|lrish jig one evening, was suddenly so much struck 
more, the last being Oliver, who, according to the|with the grotesqueness of his figure and attitudes, 
first leaf of the family-bible, saw the light on the /thathe exclaimed, * Oliver puts me in mind of Aisop,” 
10th of November, 1728, three years earlier than the | Oliver, if the tale be true, halted in his capers, and 
date on his monument in Westminster Abbey. He |turned the Jaugh against his critic, by pronouncing in 
had one brother, Henry, six years his senior, two|a solemn tone, 
younger brothers, and three sisters; but before all “Our herald has d thi : 
these came into the world, the father succeeded to the i si Fall he ae ” 
living of Kilkenny-West, then worth from 150/. to ey ey ene ee eee 
200/. a year, and removed to a good house at Lissoy, 
in that parish. Oliver was only two or three years 
old when they went to Lissoy; and in Lissoy: tradi- 
tion has uniformly pointed out, and Mr. Prior fondly 

mercantile life, and he was sent first to a commercial 


recognises, the original of 
- Bl is =" academy at Athlone, and from thence to the school of 
Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain. Edgeworthstown, near the place of his birth, where 
A relation of the Goldsmiths, one Elizabeth Delap,|the master had the reputation of superior skill in 
widow of a farmer, kept a little school in this village, |mathematics. For the art of book-keeping, however, 
and under her Oliver learned his letters. Dr. Strean,|and all others connected with exact science, Oliver 
the present venerable rector of Athlone, remembers |soon betrayed unconquerable disgust; and his new 
Mrs. Delap well; she outlived her celebrated pupil, and | teacher, being also a classic, winked at his negligence 
used, when boasting of their connexion in her latter|of what he had been sent to study, as he showed, on 
days, to add, nevertheless, that he was one of the|the other side of the account, a zeal hitherto unde- 
dullest boys she ever had to deal with. At six years|veloped about his Latin scholarship. Love of Ovid 
of age he was transferred from the Dame’s school to|and Horace now took place of his Rapparee ma- 
one kept by Thomas Byrne, an old soldier, who had |nuals, and divided his time with the game of fives 
risen from the ranks to be quartermaster of a regiment |and angling, in both of which he exhibited meritorious 
in the wars of Marlborough. Byrne was, it seems, |expertness. : 
not only a fair scholar, but a wit, a humourist, the e began also to be noted as a rhymer, and his 
chief oracle of the village alehouse,—and a poet.|zeal in this nobler art was, it seems, quickened by 
Mr. Prior quotes, without remark, the testimony of|the local celebrity of a volume of verse by one Law- 
one of his pupils, given so late as 1790, that *“*he|rence Whyte, a neighbour and acquaintance of his 
could translate Virgil’s Eclogues extemporaneously |family, which was published in 1741. This Whyte 
into Irish verse of at least equal elegance!” Young|described rural manners, and especially the griev- 
Oliver listened to this original’s stories of the wars|ances of the Irish tenantry, in many thousands of 
with unwearied zeal, and appears to have imbibed all |couplets, now forgotten, which passed in their day 
his enthusiasm about “ Carolan the Blind, the last and |for successful imitations of the style of Swift; but 
best of the Irish minstrels,” so designated in the little|Mr. Prior notices them, and particularly a piece 
essay which Goldsmith many years aftewards dedi-|four cantos, called “The Parting Cup, or the Hu- 
cated to his memory. Byrne carried the boy to visit|mours of Deoch an Doruis,”’ on account of Gold- 
the famous harper at Athlone; a circumstance which|smith’s confession to one of his eminent literary 


—a couplet as deserving of record certainly as that 

about ** the duck which Samuel Johnson trod on.” 
When he was eleven years old, his father resolved 

that his education should be completed with a view to 











Me 





srong i 


fiends that this rustic bard gave his mind its first 
mpression of the cruelty with which the 
r were treated, and suggested some of the 
post striking passages in The Deserted Village. It 
is curious, at all events, to observe that the themes 
of Whyte’s indignant doggrel were exactly those 
which an Irish patriot of the same class would pro- 
ably select now that Whyte has been near a hundred 
in his grave. A short specimen will answer 
car purpose. Of absenteeism he says— 


“Our squires of late through Europe roam, 
Are too well-bred to live at home; 
Are not content with Dublin College, 
But range abroad for greater knowledge ; 
To strut in velvets and brocades, 
At balls and plays and masquerades, 
To have their rent their chiefest care is, 
In bills to London and to Paris. 
Their education is so nice, 
They know all chances on the dice ; 
Excepting when it is their fate 
To throw away a good estate; 
Then does the squire with empty purse 
Rail at ill fortune with a curse. 
Their mansions moulder quite away, 
All run to ruin and decay. 
Where wild fowl may with safety rest, 
At every gate may build a nest— 
No smoke from chimneys does ascend, 
Nor entertainment for a friend; 
Nor sign of drink, or smell of meat, 
For human creatures there to eat.” 


And again, of the hardships of poor occupiers— 


“Not knowing which, to stand or fly, 
When rent-rolls mounted zenith high, 
They had their choice, to run away, 

Or labour for a groat a day. 

Now beggar’d and of all bereft, 

Are doomed to starve or live by theft; 
Take to the mountains or the roads, 
When banished from their old abodes ; 
Their native soil were forced to quit, 
So Irish landlords thought it fit ; 

Who, without ceremony or rout, 

For their improvements turned them out ; 
Embracing still the highest bidder, 
Inviting all the nations hither, 
Encouraging all strollers, caitiffs, 

Or any other but the natives. 


“Now wool is low and mutton cheap, 
Poor graziers can no profit reap; 
Grown sick of bargains got by cant, 
Must be in time reduced to want. 
How many villages they razed, 
How many parishes laid waste, 
To fatten bullocks, sheep, and cows, 
When scarce one parish has two ploughs ! 
Instead of living well and thriving, 
There’s nothing now but leading, driving— 
The lands are all monopolized, 
The tenants rack’d and sacrificed ; 
Whole colonies to shun the fate 
Of being oppressed at such a rate, 
By tyrants who still raise their rent, 
Sail to the Western continent : 
Rather than live at home like slaves, 
They trust themselves to winds and waves.” 


Of Goldsmith’s Edgeworthstown rhymes not 
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has been discovered. They no doubt had their effect 
in persuading his father that letters, not ciphers, 
suited the turn of his mind. The good man easily 
gave up the commercial scheme he had planned; and 
it was agreed that Oliver should succeed to the place 
which his elder brother Henry had shortly before 
vacated, in Trinity College, Dublin. 

But it was easier for the rector to sanction this al tera- 
tion of views than to provide the requisite means. 
Henry came home with his degree, and forthwith, 
with the usual prudence of the family, took to 
himself a penniless wife. His father procured him a 


’ | curacy in the neighbourhood, and he found also a few 


pupils to board with him. One of these fell in love 
at first sight with Catharine Goldsmith, his wise 
wer te eldest sister, and they too eloped. Mr. 
aniel Hudson, the hero of this new romance, was 
the son of a family * of good property near Athlone ;” 
and they, bitterly resenting his rashness, accused Mr. 
Charles Goldsmith and his son of having violated 
their confidence, by promoting, or, at least, conniving 
at the young man’s advances. Mr. Prior tells us, 
that “to remove all suspicion of being privy to the 
act of his daughter, Mr. Goldsmith, influenced by the 
highest sense of honour, made a sacrifice detrimental to 
the interests of the other members of his family.” 
He immediately settled on Mrs. Hudson a marria 
portion which he could never pay—and thus the litle 
landed property he held passed wholly in the sequel 
into the hands of the runaway girl and her husband: 
a result tantamount to the infliction of actual beggary 
on such of his other children as might chance to be 
young and without professional establishments in case 
of his own death. In the issue another daughter 
(Miss Jenny) eloped with a youth as poor as herself 
—and that couple never emerged from distress. One 
of the poet’s younger brothers, again, lived and died 
a working cabinet-maker; and Mr. Prior has more 
details of the like complexion. But the first and 
immediate consequence of the rector’s headlong 
generosity to Catharine was, that he found himself 
utterly destitute of means to support Oliver through 
an academical career at Dublin. It was presently 
suggested that he might enter as a sizar; but in those 
days that situation was burdened with the discharge 
of menial offices long since abolished,—for example, 
sweeping the college courts, and carrying up the 
dishes for the fellows’ dinner,—and Oliver's spirit 
rebelled against reappearing among old schoolfellows 
with a fo os of inferiority. A year elapsed before 
these scruples gave way to the remonstrances of a 
most kind relation, the Reverend Thomas Contarine, 
wko had married one of his aunts.* This respectable 
clergyman, though of not only gentle, but noble 
blood, had himself passed through Trinity as a sizar. 
Had he not done so, he told his nephew, he could 
never have formed the friendships to which he owed 
the success of his after life; and some of the highest 
ornaments of the Irish bench (he might have added 





* The grandfather of Mr. Contarine was a younger son 
of the great family of Contarini at Venice, who, being 
himself a priest, was detected in an intrigue with a noble 
nun, escaped with her to France, and there married her. 
He ultimately settled in Ireland, and, conforming to the 
Protestant church, obtained some preferment in the dio- 


cess of Elphin. 
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of the English) had not blushed to wear the tuftless | street-singers, and carry it * to the sign of the Rpjp, 
cap when undergraduates. Oliver yielded, and was | deer in Mountrath-street, where he found a ready sale 
entered as a sizar in June, 1745, being then in the |at five shillings each.” ‘The Mr. Beatty, his 
16th year of his age. whose son furnishes these particulars, used to adj 
Of his college history, previously all but a blank, | that Oliver “exhibited for his offspring all the pa, 
Mr. Prior’s diligence has recuvered more details than tiality of a parent, by strolling the streets at night to 
we should have expected at this distance of time; but | hear them sung, and marking the degree of applaus. 
they are details of no great consequence. A passage | which each received.” Mr. Croften Croker announces 
marked with the deepest feeling, in his Essay on the | a collection of Irish ballads; and we share Mr. Priors 
State of Literature in Europe, published in 1759, | hope, that in the course of his researches he may de. 
shows that he had not then subdued his resentment | tect some of these early effusions of Goldsmith. The 
of the degrading circumstances of his position in| poet himself made no allusion to them in his conver. 
Trinity, and some of his letters of still later date con- | sation with Malone on the subject of his college |i 
vey the like impression. He was, moreover, unfor-|—when, however, he mentioned, that “though he 
tunate in having for his tutor a Mr. Wilder, noted | made no figure in mathematics, he could turn an ode 
for savage temper, who had the ungenerosity to treat! of Horace with any of them.” — ; 
students of the subordinate class with peculiar harsh-| ‘The registers of Trinity furnish evidence of man 
ness. Wilder might, perhaps, have treated Oliver | irregularities; and among the rest Goldsmith figuresas 
better, had his turn been for mathematics and the | aiding and abetting a riot of May, 1747, which began 


scholastic logic, in which alone he himself excelled by pumping a bailiff at the college cistern—and ended 





and delighted : but Oliver never concealed his dislike | with the students heading the rabble of the town in 
of these studies, and for his proficiency, to what- | an attempt to force Newgate and liberate the prisoners, 
ever it may have amounted, in the ancient lan-|This frolic was a very serious one—the jailer fired, 
guages and their elegant literature, the tutor eared and three were killed and several wounded. Five of 
ittle or nothing. In writing the Life of Parnell, | the gowned ringleaders were expelled, and Goldsmith 
Goldsmith no doubt drew from himself, when he said: | and four others were ordered to be admonished © Quod 
— The Poet’s progress through college was probably | seditioni favissent et tumultuantibus opem tulissent,” 
marked with little splendour: his imagination might| In the month after this, Oliver, anxious to recover 
have been too warm to relish the cold logic of Bur- | his ground, made a considerable exertion, stood for one 
gersdicius, or the dreary subtleties of Smiglesius :” | of Erasmus Smith’s exhibitions, for which, thongh 
and we may take along with this a sentence in his then producing only thirty shillings a-year, there 
Essay on Polite Literature— Mathematics are, per-| Were numerous competitors, and acquitted himself 
haps, too much studied at our universities. This|at the examination so well as to attain his object, 
seems a science to which the meanest intellects are| Elated with this first and last of his academical dis. 
equal. I forget who it is that says, ‘All men might | tinctions, he invited a party of young people of both 
understand mathematics if they would.’” But he | sexes toa supper and dance in his chambers. Mr, 
gives in that Essay not a few hints at other sources | Wilder, astounded with the noise of the unlawful 
of academical obscurity than dislike to the severer| fiddle, entered the room, expostulated warmly with 
sciences, |Goldsmith, and probably receiving an intemperate 
eo ts.” he writes, “at best, | 2"°”e" struck him. Upon his sensitive spirit this 
Ping Ben ngueee nt neers ale aanall the ests! unwarrantable violence produced a violent effect. 
mere frequently enrich the pre ent than reward the inge- | 4 fer broodingall night over his disgrace, he sold off his 
us. A lad whose passions are not strong enough to mis- books* and auitted th : : latent bark 
lead him from that path of science which his tutors and | 200*S 8D quotes he EararEy, SEES 
not his inclination have chalked out, by four or five years’ pt wenn oh rat gk em 
rseve y - ' 2 7 ’ 
ees bn Stee, Sas eae eee He loitered about Dublin, however, until he had just 


honour his college can bestow. I forget whether the si- ver : 
mile has been used before, but I would compare the | one shilling left, and then set out for Cork. On this 


man whose youth has been thus passed in the tranquil-| shilling he supported himself, by his own account, 
lity of dispassionate prudence to liquors that never fer-| for three days, and then, having sold most of his ral- 
ment, and, consequently, continue always muddy. Pas-| ment, was reduced to such extremity, that * after fast- 
sions may raise a commotion in the youthful breast, but | ing twenty-four hours, he thought a handful of gray 
they disturb only to refine it."— Works, vol. i. p. 431. peas, given him by a girl ata wake, the most com- 
The thfal si 4 ad fortable repast he had ever made.” Fatigue and fe- 
» Youthiul Sizar was a poet, and we need not) ine did what advice would probably have atiempted 
doubt that his passions at this period fermented with in vain. Reaching the neighbourhood of his brother 
sufficient See His father died before he had Henry, he sent hin notice of his plight—was kindly 
heen two years in college, and from that time, though received, reclothed—and at léngth carried back to 
he received occasional supplies from his uncle Con- eallens "‘oheen his brother effected “a sort of recon 
tarine, according to the statement of a companion, siliagon”” between him and his tater. 
* his poverty was generally squalid.” Despondence| “QF the rest of his college life there is nothing to be 
leads to idleness; and idleness leads many men to said. but that he seems to have resumed his eM 
— = than = seem to have stained poorGold-| .o.rses. and obtained in Februa , 1749, an undis- 
smith. e was, however, remembered by his con-|,;. -_)’ j : 
temporaries, as one that would never mies to joina tinguished degree of B.A. One lncident. prenems 
party of pleasure; who emerged from his comfortless| * One of these books, a Scapula’s lexicon, is now in Mr. 
cell to exhibit animal spirits of apparently the mad- | Prior's possession. It had been presented to Oliver by his 
dest hilarity—who told his story well and sung his | uncle Contarine. The leaves are here and there scrawled 
song better, and when he had no other means of pay- | over with characteristic autographs, such as “ free—Oliver 
ing a tavern reckoning, would indite a ballad for the | Goldsmith.” “I promise to pay, &e. O. G.” &c. &e. 
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by his relation and fellow-student, Edward Mills ofjhis father’s death, contributing to her means whatever 
Roscommon, may probably have lost nothing in the | pittance his brother Henry could afford to give him for 
ielling—it is, however, sufficiently in keeping with | occasionally assisting in his school. Mr. Prior has 
all that has been ascertained :— dug up some of the old lady’s household bills, which 
«Mills, possessing a handsome allowance at the univer-| afford evidence enough of the penury to which she 
sity, occasionally furnished his relative with small supplies | had been reduced. One item is, ** Zo half an ounce of 
snd frequently invited him to breakfast. On being sum-| green tea by Mr. Noll, threepence halfpenny !” For 
moned on one occasion to this repast, he declared from | two years “ Mr. Noll” lounged thus abont his native 
rithin to the measenger his inability to rise, and that to/ district, during which he was considered by his rela- 
enable him ota aoe aneaniale done by Mille tions to have added nothing to his accomplishments, 
freing open the door, ‘This was accordingly done by ‘}except the attainment of great facility in speakin 
aoe wee od Galan ond teamepadaiiedifte te French. This he owed, a doubt, to his familiarity 
e : ‘ w / - 
puhers, ae which situation, as alleged, he found diffi- aes some of the a “ — : Romish priests, 
cilty in extricating himself. By his own account in ex. and it was very serviceable to him in the sequel. Of 
planation of this strange scene, after the merriment which his ecclesiastical studies we only know that when, at 
the proper age, he went to be examined for ordination, 


it occasioned had subsided, it appeared that while strolling I ; p natio 
. the suburbs the preceding evening, he met a poor wo. | at the residence of Dr. Synge, then bishop of Elphin, 


nan with five children, who told a pitiful story of her hus- | he was rejected ; that according to family tradition his 
tand being in the hospital, and herself and offspring des- | reception there was not improved by his choosing to 
titate of food, and of a place of shelter for the night; and | appear before the diocesan in a pair of scarlet breeches ;* 
that being from the country, they knew no person to|and that he never afterwards made any attempt to re- 
whom under such circumstances they could apply with | trieve this mishap. He probably, even at this early 
hope of relief. ‘The appeal to one of his sensitive disposi- | period, had some conscientious misgivings as to his 
tion was irresistible; but unfortunately he had no money. | own fitness for the church. In his latter life, when 
In this situation he brought her to the college gate, sent| asked to read prayers in a friend’s house, he always 
at his blankets to cover the wretched group, and part of| geclined to do so, on the plea that “he did not think 
his clothes in order to sell for their present subsistence ; hi mor 
a ; . imself good enough. 
and finding himself cold during the night from want of the The | be hie destinati but th 
gual covering, had hit upon the expedient just related for e jaw was now to be lis destination—but the 
sapplying the place of his blankets.” — Life, vol.i. pp. 95, 96. want of funds to maintain him at an inn of court pre- 
SeiD eaenattieln af mrecniite Gtiinhiahs. sented a formidable difficulty. One year more was 
wet his bie 4 P tel * hit ile he breath. |SPeat in idleness, and very much, as may easily be 
of with his oe b h oy , ~ Hcy f the « M “| believed, in the enjoyment of such company as might 
a. Thera is no doubt that in his : ae on ie @" | be afforded by “*George Conway’s inn at Ballyma- 
in Black”? he depicted his wor father :— d ._ | hon,” mentioned fondly in a letter of long subsequent 
“His education was above his fortune, and his generosity | date, Here being, as he says of his own Dr. Prim- 


ea Br te neh] eebY gaara amie o happy human Tacen” 

ese nee 4 tee och eaten “ toe ss aah thie he enjoyed the eccentricities and shared the merri- 
e p ; J ae: . i 

was all he wanted. The ata ambition "hat actuates | eon of peasants and beggars ; nat QagERESEEs CteR 

: mo then perhaps of the truth stated in one of his essays, 


monarch at the head of his army influenced my father at 
the head of his table : he told the story of the ivy-tree, and 
that was laughed at; he repeated the jest of the two 


that “in pursuing the humorous we are apt to be led 
into the recesses of the mean,.”” He was long remem- 


sholars and one pair of breeches, and the company laugh- bered, among other things, as the gainer of a prize for 
ed at that; but the story of Taffy in the sedan-chair was | throwing the sledge-hammer at the ‘air of Ballymahon !, 
are to set the table in a roar. Thus his pleasure increased | He next obtained the situation of tutor in the family 
ia proportion to the pleasure he gave; he loved all the | ofa Mr. Flinn, a country gentleman of his uncle Con- 
world; and he fancicd all the world loved him. . . . We|tarine’s acquaintance. But the restraints of such a 
were told that universal benevolence was what first cement- | position soon disgusted him; and he took again to his 
ed society ; we were taught to consider all the wants of| old scheme of emigration. Mounted on a good horse, 
= oS pence - pe ns a ee with 30/. of Squire Flinn’s money in his pocket, he 
Hon and esteem ; he wound us up fo be mere machines | proceeded to Cork. At the end of six weeks he re- 
f pity, and rendered us incapable of withstanding the |turned on a wretched Rosinante, styled by him Fiddle- 
; impulse made ae by real d ge ye ger back, and without a penny, His mother received him 
ner aecente’ tudes an aed hale poy ee with some severity—he withdrew to his brother’s, 
y : “e- : thing”. -,| |and thence addressed to her a letter, which is now 
necessary qualifications of getting a farthing.”— Works, vol. : ; gh 
ii.p. 108. first published, but which must have been before his sis- 
ees , ith three different branches of the |*** Hudson when she drew up her memorandum for Ma- 
Goldsmith raow in por oe different quarters of Ire-| lone. The letter is exquisite, but as his sister had given 
b “me ’ . bad . . 
UL. We Piles telte we thai fem cash be hed the the substance of its contents, we shall not extract it, 
ath story in nearly the same pa _— ence * This reminds us of not a bad story of a recent English 
<r, were always a strange family : they rarely | ordination scene. Among other candidates appeared a 
acted like other people ; their hearts were always 1 gentleman in: white duck trousers and a black silk neck- 
the on aecge® cA their — seemed to be doing) cloth. You will forgive me for hinting,” whispered the 
any thing but what they ought. | bishop, “that your pantalvons are not quite of the canoni- 
When Oliver left college he was only twenty-one, | cal pe Mt “ My lord, my lord,” said the young man in 
= mast wait a couple of years before he — com- much confusion, “I can assure your lordship that a 
ply with the wishes of his family, by applying for have been washed white.” “ Ay,” said the bishop, smil- 
orders. In the meantime he took up his quarters in ing, “I see how it is: they had been put into the same 
the humble cabin to which his mother had retired on water that washed your cravat black.” 
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According to Mrs. Hudson’s statement, Mr. Conta- 
tine now presented him with 50/., and he set forth for 
Dublin on his way to London, where he was to keep 
terms at the Temple; bat an old acquaintance seduced 
him into a gaming-house—at one sitting he lost all 
his money, and returning once more to his mother, 
found her patience at last exhausted. His brother 
Henry once more sheltered him—but after a few 
week3 some new folly produced such remonstrances 
as Oliver could not brook. He left his brother’s and 
repaired to his uncle Contarine, whose good nature 
and kindness nothing could ever disturb. Observing 
the sharpness with which his nephew, while fishing 


and shooting with him noted such phenomena of 


natural history as they encountered, he suggested that 
medicine would suit his tastes better than law, and 
that, moreover, the education for that profession was 
less expensive. Oliver readily agreed. A little 
purse was made up among his relations, and in Octo- 


ber, 1752, he appeared in Edinburg at the age of 
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need of my assistance! I have been a month in the Hj 
lands. I set out the first day on foot, but an ill-natureg 
corn I have got on my toe has for the future p 
that cheap method of travelling ; so the second day I hire 
a horse, of about the size of a ram, and he walked 
(trot he could not) as pensive as his master. In 
days we reached the Highlands ; but this letter would 
too long if it contained the description I intend giving o 
that country.”—Life, vol. i. p. 145. 

“ Edinburgh, December, 1753, 

“Since I am upon so pleasing ‘a topic as self-a 

give me leave to say that the circle of science which | 
have run through, before I undertook the study of physi 
is not only useful, but absolutely necessary to the maki 
a skilful physician. Such sciences enlarge our under. 
standing and sharpen our sagacity ; and what is a practi. 
tioner without both but an empiric? for never yet was, 
disorder found entirely the same in two patients. A quack, 
unable to distinguish the particularities in each di 
prescribes at a venture: if he finds such a disorder ma 
be called by the general name of fever for instance, he has 
a set of remedies which he applies to cure it, nor does 
he desist till his medicines are run out, or his patient has 





twenty-four, to be entered on the boards of that uni- 
versity as a student of medicine under the elder 
Monro. 

He remained two winters in Scotland, but left it 
without taking a degree, and according to his fellow- 
student there, Mr. Lauchlan Macleane, (one of the 
many authors of Junius,) his departure was hastened 
by the danger of being arrested for the debt of a com- 
panion, whose security he had become. According 
to the same testimony, he had led a very dissipated 
life in Edinburg, constantly frequenting taverns, and 
not seldom the gaming-table. Only one of his Scotch 
letters had until now been recovered ; Mr. Prior gives 
some more, from which we find that he made a tour 
into the Highlands, and that he had by some means 
found an introduction to the noble family of Hamilton, 
with whose hospitality, however, his pride took of- 
fence. The society of an Irish medical student at 
Edinburg is usually so remote from the circles of 
fashion that this circumstance may seem strange ; but 
the Duke of Hamilton had just about this time mar- 
ried a celebrated Irish beauty, Miss Gunning, and her 
Grace had perhaps had some casual opportunity of 
appreciating her young countryman’s hnmour. These 
Edinburg letters are all to his uncle Contarine: we 
extract a few paragraphs :— 


“ Edinburg May 8, 1753. 

“ Here, as recluse as the Turkish Spy at Paris, I am 
almost unknown to every body, except some few who 
attend the professors of physic as I do. Apropos, I shall 
give you their names, and, as far as occurs to me, their 
characters; and first, as most deserving, Mr. Monro, Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy: this man has brought the science he 
teaches to as much perfection as it is capable of; and not 
content with barely teaching anatomy, he launches out 
into all the branches of physic, when all his remarks are 
new and useful. "Tis he, I may venture to say, that draws 
hither such a number of students from most parts of the 
world, even from Russia. He is not only a skilful physi- 
cian, but an able orator, and delivers things in their nature 
obscure in so easy a manner, that the most unlearned may 
understand him . You see, then, dear Sir, that 


Monro is the only great man among them; so that I intend 
to hear him another winter, and go then to hear Albinus, 


the great professor at Leyden. I read with satisfaction a 
science the most pleasing in nature, so that my labours are 
but a relaxation, and, I may truly say, the only thing here 
that gives me pleasure. flow I enjoy the pleasing hope of} 
returning with skill, and to find my friends stand in no 


lost his life. But the skilful physician distinguishes the 
symptoms, manures the sterility of nature, or prunes her 
luxuriance ; nor does he depend so much on the 

of medicines as on their proper application. Tad 
spend this spring and summer in Paris, and the beginni 
of next winter go to Leyden, The great Albinus is atl 
alive there, and "twill be proper to go, though only 
have it said that we have studied in so famous a univer. 
sity. 

As I shall not have another opportunity of receivi 
money from your bounty till my return to iehadial 
|have drawn for the last sum that I hope I shall ever 
'trouble you for; "tis 201. And now, dear sir, let me here 
acknowledge the humility of the station in which you 
found me; let me tell how I was despised by most, and 
hateful to myself. Poverty, hopeless poverty, was my lot, 
land Melancholy was beginning to make me her own, 
When you but I stop. 

“T have spent more than a fortnight every second day 
at the Duke of Hamilton’s, but it seems they like me 
more as a jesier than as a companion; so I disdained s 
servile an employment; *twas unworthy my calling asa 
physician.”—TJhid, p. 157. 

Goldsmith, by his own account in a subsequent 
letter, embarked at Leith for Bourdeaux, with the 
intention of beginning his continental studies, not at 
Leyden, as he had originally designed, but at the 
then celebrated school of Montpellier; but being 
forced by stress of weather into the Tyne, he was 
arrested at Newcastle, on suspicion of belonging, like 
most of his fellow-passengers, to a party of Highland 
Jacobites, recruited for the military service of the 
French King. His friend Macleane said this wesa 
romance—that he was in fact arrested at Sunderland, 
on the suit of an Edinburgh tailor, one Barclay, who 
chanced to hear of the vessel putting into Tyne—and 
that he was ultimately set at liberty by the benefee- 
tion of himself and another college friend, Mr. 
Sleigh. However this may have been, (and we 
incline to adopt Macleane’s version, (Goldsmith had 
shortly afterwards found his way to his original des- 
tination, Leyden. Of the letter in which (May, 1754) 
he communicated his arrival there to his uncle, 
Malone gave the first biographer only the romantic 
paragraph; Mr. Prior prints it entire, and we subjoia 
a specimen of the part that is new :-— 

“The modern Dutchman is quite a different creature 








from him of former times ; he in every thing imitates? 
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Frenchman, but in his easy disengaged air, which is the 
result of keeping polite company. The Dutchman is 
ceremonious, and is perhaps what a Frenchman 
night have been in the reign of Louis XIV. .Such are 
the better bred. But the downright Hollander is one of 
the oddest figures in nature: upon a head of lank hair he 
years a half-cocked narrow hat, laced with black ribbon ; | 
no coat, but seventeen waistcoats, and nine pair of 
; so that his hips reach almost up to his arm-pits. 
This well-clothed vegetable is now fit to see company, or 
to make love. But what a pleasing creature is the object 
of his appetite! Why, she wears a large fur cap with a 
deal of Flanders lace ; and for every pair of breeches he 
arries, she puts on two petticoats. 

*A Dutch lady burns nothing about her phlegmatic 
admirer but his tobacco. You must know, sir, every 
woman carries in her hand a stove with coals in it, which, 
when she sits, she snugs under her petticoats; and at this 
chimney dozing Strephon lights his pipe. I take it that 
this continual smoking is what gives the man the ruddy, 
healthful complexion he generally wears, by draining his 
superfluous moisture, while the woman, deprived of this 
amusement, overflows with such viscidities as tint the 
complexion, and give that paleness of visage which low 
fenny grounds and moist air conspire to cause. A Dutch 
woman and Scotch will well bear an opposition. The one 
is pale and fat, the other lean and ruddy: the one walks 
as if she were straddling after a go-cart, and the other 


takes too masculine a stride. Their ordinary manner of 


travelling is very cheap and very convenient: they sail in 
covered boats drawn by horses; and in these you are sure 
to meet people of all nations. Here the Dutch slumber, 
the French chatter, and the English play at cards. For 
my part, I generally detach myself from all society, and 
am wholly taken up in observing the face of the country. 
Nothing can equal its beauty: wherever I turn my eyes, 
fine houses, elegant gardens, statues, grottoes, vistas, pre- 
sent themselves; but when you enter their towns, you are 
charmed beyond description. No misery is to be seen 
here: every one is usefully employed. 


“Scotland and this country bear the highest contrast. 
There, hills and rocks intercept every prospect; here, ’tis 


allacontinued plain. There, you might see a well-dressed 


duchess issuing from a dirty close; and here a dirty Dutch- 

man inhabiting a palace. The Scotch may be compared 

toa tulip planted in dung; but I never see a Dutchman 

in his own house, but I think of a magnificent Egyptian 
64 


temple dedicated to an ox.”—Jbid. p. 164. 


Goldsmith remained nearly a year at Leyden, but 
left that university also without taking any degree. 
We have but few anecdotes of his stay there. In one 
of his essays he tells us that when talking one day 
with Gaubius about the diminished number of Eng- 
lish students, the Doctor asked whether the Edinburg 
professors were rich? ‘Their salaries,”’ said Gold- 
smith, “seldom exceed 30/.; all the rest depends 
on the number of scholars they can attract to pay 
them fees.” ** Poor men,” said Gaubius; “I heartily 
wish they were better provided for: while their sala- 


ries remain at this rate, they will continue to drawall 


the English to their lectures.”” Some other particu- 
lars were supplied to Mr. Prior by the late Matthew 


Weld Hartstonge, of Dublin :—that well-known and 
amiable enthusiast about literary matters had noted 


them down from the conversation of Dr. Ellis, one of 
Goldsmith’s Leyden fellow-students, who ultimately 
became clerk to the Irish House of Commons, and 


died in 1791. According to Dr. Ellis— 


“He was often in great pecuniary distress, and obliged 
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lish ; and sometimes he resorted to play, the forlorn hope 
of the necessitous, as well asthe amusement of the idle. Such 
poverty and such habits interfered but little, however, with 
his good-humour ; he was usually gay and cheerful, and 
when taxed with imprudence for risking such small sums 
as he possessed, admitted the fact and promised amend- 
ment. In all his peculiarities it was remarked that there 
was about him an elevation of mind, a philosophical tone 
and manner, which, added to the information of a scholor, 
made him an object of interest to such as could estimate 
character.” 


Having had a successful run at play one night, Gold- 
smith called next morning on Ellis, and counted a con- 
siderable sum, which he said would now enable him 
to travel over the continent in comfort. Ellis con- 
gratulated him, and advised him to keep it untouched 
for the purpose he had in view; but Goldsmith, the 
same evening, was seduced to the old haunt and lost 
every guilder. Seeing his penitence and distress, 
Ellis advanced him something on condition that he 
should immediately set off, and thus break from his 
dangerous associates. Goldsmith agreed; but walk- 
ing into a florist’s garden, remembered his uncle Con- 
tarine’s love of tulips, and purchased on the spot a 
parcel of roots to be sent to him in Ireland, which 
‘effort of affectionate gratitude,” as Mr. Prior calls 
it, again reduced him so low that he ultimately quit- 
ted Leyden, “ with scarcely any money, and but one 
clean shirt.” 

These travels, in the course of which Goldsmith is 
supposed to have taken the degree of bachelor in 
medicine at Louvain,* carried him through a conside- 
rable part of France, Switzerland, Germany, and as 
far as Padua in Italy ; and how well he observed na- 
ture, both animate and inanimate, in spite of all the 
disadvantages and distresses to which his progress 
must have been exposed, we have ample evidence in 
his beautiful poem of the Traveller, and in various 
detached passages of his works on Natural History, 
which Mr. Prior has brought together with conside- 
rable skill. Of the letters which he is known to 
have addressed to his Irish friends during this wan- 
dering year Mr. Prior has recovered nothing. We 
know that he travelled almost always on foot,t mainly 
depended, every where but in Italy, on the supplies by 
which the grateful peasants repaid his flute, and in 
Italy gained something by maintaining a thesis at a 
university, but more from the kindness of Irish priests 
and monks: it seems also to be certain that for a time 
he acted as tutor to a wealthy young Englishman; he 
never stated the fact distinctly, but if it had not been 
so, we should be quite at aloss to understand by 
what means he could have found access to such dis- 
tinguished society as he represents himself to have 
occasionally mixed in while at Paris. In one of his 
essays, for example, he mentions having dined with 
Voltaire one day “in a large company at his house at 
Monrion,”’ when he observed that “ the English exhib- 
ited prodigies of valour at Dettingen, but soon lessened 
their well-bought conquest by lessening the merit of 





* The records of this university perished during the 
revolutionary war. 

t In his essay on Polite Learning, 1759, p. 161, we 
read :— A man who is whirled through Europe in a post- 
chaise, and the pilgrim who walks the grand tour on foot, 
will formn very different conclusions—haud inexpertus lo- 





to borrow small sums from any body that could help him ;|quor.’ But when this essay was to be reprinted with his 
name, the confession in Latin was omitted. 


seasionally he gained a little by giving lessons in Eng- 
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those they had conquered ;”’ and again, in his sketch 
of Voltaire’s Life, he says :— 


* As a companion no man ever exceeded him when he 
pleased to lead the conversation; which, however, was not 
always the case. In company which he either disliked or 
despised, few could be more reserved than he; but when 
he was warmed in discourse, and had got over a hesitating 
manner which sometimes he was subject to, it was rapture 
to hear him. His meager visage seemed insensibly to 
gather beauty, every muscle in it had meaning, and his 
eye beameg with unusual brightness. 

“The person who writes this memoir, who had the 
honour and the pleasure of being his acquaintance, re- 
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long as he remained in London.” By this 

man’s assistance, Goldsmith was enabled to set y % 
a physician, somewhere on the Bankside, in Soni). 
wark; and one of his Trinity chums already named 
the Rev. Mr. Beatty, being in town soon after, me 
him in the street, ‘in a suit of green velvet and gold 
but with a shirt and neckcloth which he mast have 
worn for a fortnight,” when, however, he seemed jy 
excellent spirits, and said he was now practising his 
| profession, and “doing very well.” Mr. Prior quotes 
a lady still living for a story that Sir Joshua Reynold; 
_used to tell of this period. The green veivet coat had 
been bought second-hand ; he discovered presently ay 


members to have seen him in a select company of wits of ¥9Seemly patch, and one of his patients was highly 
both sexes at Paris, when the _— happened to turn amused when, after several visits, he discovered why 


upon English taste and learning. 
the party, and who was unacquainted with the language 
or authors of the country he undertook to condemn, with 
a spirit truly vnigar began to revile both. Diderot, who 
liked the English, and knew something of their literary 
pretensions, attempted to vindicate their poetry and learn- 
ing, but with unequal abilities. The company quickly 
perceived that Fontenelle was superior in the dispute, and 
were surprised at the silence which Voltaire had preserved 
all the former part of the night, particularly as the conver- 
sation turned upon one of his favourite topics. 

“Fontenelle continued his triumph till about twelve 
o’clock, when Voltaire appeared at last roused from his 
revery. His whole frame seemed animated. He began 


ontenelle, who was of the doctor always placed his hat over his left breast 


while delivering his opinion. 

We should think his patients were not likely to be 
critical as to such matters. One of them, and proba. 
bly the most useful he had, was a journeyman-priater, 
in the employment of the author of * Clarissa,” and by 
this man’s means he was introduced to Richardson, 
who, finding that the ill-paid doctor was a scholar, 
suggested that he might fill up his vacant hours by 

| acting as reader, or Jast corrector of proof-sheets, ig 
his office. Many good scholars are still found employ. 
ed in this manner, and more fortunate men of letters 
must confess their frequent obligations to the intel. 


his defence with the utmost elegance, mixed with spirit, ligence with which such persons discharge their 
and now and then let fall the finest strokes of raillery upon , functions. 

his antagonist; and his harangue lasted till three in the! With Goldsmith’s just estimation of himself, how. 
morning. I must confess that, whether from national par- ever, the employment must have been sufficiently irk. 
tiality or from the elegant sensibility of his manner, I some; and it is not surprising that he should have 
never was so much charmed, nor did I ever remember so goon abandoned both it and his medical practice even 
absolute a victory as he gained in this dispute.”— Works, | for a situation so humble as that of usher to a school 


vol. iii. p. 224. 


From Switzerland, Goldsmith sent his brother 
Henry the first sketch of his “ Traveller,” about 
eighty lines; and he also sent to a friend in Dublin a 
detailed journal of his excursion, which struck several 
who read it as a most remarkable performance, but 
which perished soon after in a fire. He seems to have 
landed at Dover in a thoroughly forlorn condition on 
the Ist of February, 1756, and a week later is found 


wandering about the streets of London, soliciting em- | 


ployment of any kind among the druggists. Ten 
years afterwards Goldsmith astonished a brilliant 
company at Sir Joshua Reynold’s, by beginning a 
story with ** When I lived among the beggars of Axe 
Lane :”* it was most probably to this painful 
period that he referred. An obscure chemist at last 
took compassion on him; and the author of the ‘*Tra- 
veller”—anno etatis 283—was too happy to earn his 
bread by spreading plasters and pounding in his mor- 
tar. The late excellent Richard Sharp, of Park Lane, 
remembered being carried in his early life by a friend 
of Goldsmith’s (then recently dead) to see the shop, 
which was at the corner of Bell-yard, near the Mo- 
nument. 

Several months had passed in this way, when, hear- 
ing accidentally that his Edinburgh fellow-student, 
Sleigh, was in London, he went to call on him; and 
he afterwards told the story in these words to his 
friend Mr. Cooke: “ Notwithstanding it was Sunday, 
and [ had on my best clothes, Sleigh scarcely knew 


me; such is the tax the unfortunate pay to poverty. | 


However, when he did recollect me, I found his heart 
as warm as ever, and he shared his purse with me so 


}at Peckham, in Surrey. He met in the streets another 
of his old Edinburgh acquaintance, by name Milner, 
| whose father was at the head of this establishment, 
and his young friend, discovering the state of the 
Bankside physician's affairs, easily persuaded him to 
go down with him in this capacity. The elder Milner 
-and his wife were kind people, and did what they 
could to make him comfortable beneath their roof, 
Mrs. Milner seems to have speedily penetrated his 
weaker point, for she proposed to take care of his 
money for him, and he answe:ed placidly, * Indeed, 
| Madam, I have as much eed that you should do soas 
/any of the young gentlemen.” The trickery of the 
| said young gentlemen, however, with the dulness of 
| his drudgery by day, and last, not least, the misery 
\of being obliged to sleep on the same pillow with “a 
|Frenchman, who stunk him dead with rancid poma- 
tums,” presently completed his disgust. He return- 
ed to town, made another medical attempt and again 
failed, and then went back once more to Peckham, 
where the Milners again found or made room for him. 
In this way passed another miserable and uncertain 
year. Inthe Vicar of Wakefield, and others of his 
subsequent works, we have many sad and bitter allu- 
sions to the pains of usherdom. 

From Mr. Prior’s chapter on Peckham we must 
take a conple of anecdotes :— 


“One of the pupils particularly noticed by him for pos- 
sessing promising talents, and who ever after felt a strong 
regard for his tutor, was the late Samuel Bishop, Es¢,, 
London, in whose family a few traditional notices of his 
peculiarities are still remembered. Always sociable and 
ready to join in whatever was going forward, his good- 
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nature led him to mingle in the sports of the boys, and pose with rapidity, he had mastered the art of con- 


eibmit to their wit or even their reproof for occasional cealing his labour. 


want of dexterity. In such a rude community, however, 
familiarity has its disadvantages, by the opening it affords 
to youthful insubordination or impertinence, an instance of 
which is recorded. When amusing his younger compa- 
nions during play-hours with the flute, and expatiating on 
the pleashres derived from music, in addition to its advan- 
tages in society a gentleman-like acquirement, a pert boy, | 
joking at his situation and personal disadvantages with 
something of contempt, rudely replied to the effect that he 
surely could not consider himself a gentleman; an of- 
fence which, though followed by instant chastisement, dis- 
concerted and pained him extremely. 

“Of that simplicity or absence of mind so well known 
as one of his characteristics, Mr. Bishop mentioned an 
amusing instance when they met several years afterwards 
in the streets of London; for which and the preceding 
anecdote the writer is indebted to his son, the Rev. H. 
Bishop, Chaplain to the Archbishop of Dublin :— 

“*Afier an interval of some years, my father, while 
walking in London with my mother, to whom he was just 
married, met Goldsmith, and addressing him, an immediate 
recognition took place. The tutor was delighted to see 
his former pupil, and expressed great pleasure at the in- 
treduction to his wife. Still the associations in his mind 
of their former school connexion were too strong to be 
overcome. ‘Come, my boy,’ said he, addressing my fa- 
ther by his Chistian name, I am delighted to see you; I 
must treat you to something; what shall it be? will you 
have some apples ?’ and immediately turned to the display 
of fruit furnished by a basket woman who stood near. 

“In the course of conversation, he mentioned his _pic- 
ture by Sir Joshua Reynolds, which had been recently 
engraved; and immediately added, ‘Have you seen it, 
Sam? Have you got an engraving?’ My father, not to 
appear negligent of the rising fame of his old preceptor, 


replied that he had not yet procured it; he was just fur- 
nishing his house, but had fixed upon the spot the print 
was to occupy as soon as he was ready to receive it. 
‘Sam,’ he said, with some emotion, ‘if your picture had 
been published, I should not have suffered an hour to 


ehpse without procuring it.’ After some further conver- 
sation, the sense of this seeming neglect was appeased by 
apologies.’ —Life, vol. i. p. 218. 


The elder Milner was a dissenter, and an occasional 
contributor to the Monthly Review, then conducted 
by its projector and proprietor, the bookseller Griffiths. 
One day Griffiths dined at Peckham, and Goldsmith's 
conversation made such an impression on him, that he 
asked him to try his hand on an article, Goldsmith 
did so—and Griffiths invited him to come to London, 
and assist him regularly in his Review, boarding and 
lodging in his house, and receiving moreover a cer- 
tain sum by way of salary. The agreement, dated 
in April, 1757, was for a year; but they parted by 
mutual consent at the end of half that period. Gold- 
smith complained that his articles were twisted about 
and interpolated, not only by the illiterate bookseller 
himself, but by his still more ignorant and presump- 
\uous wife; and they on their part alleged, that though 
by kis account he wrote every day from nine till two, 
and often all the evening besides, he did not produce 
thestipalated quantity of MS. in the month. Mr. Prior, 
however, having made prize of Griffiths’ own copy of 
his journal, in which the names of the different au- 
thors are regularly inscribed, has now been able to 
father on Goldsmith various short essays, well de- 
serving a place in his works; they embrace a wide 





range of subjects, are written uniformly in a candid 
and generous strain—and, if he did not as yet com- 


With elegant little papers of the 


same description he continued from time to time to 
supply Griffiths after the close of their ori 
tion; bat Goldsmith, having no longer his 
lodging provided for, soon fell into straits again; 


~ pac- 
oard and 


asking petty sums in advance, he was presently in 
the bookseller’s power, and subjected consequently to 
a long series of humiliating mortifications and per- 
plexing embarrassments—Mr. Prior’s detail of which 
may furnish the materials of another melancholy 
chapter to the next edition of The Calamities and 
Quarrels of Authors. 

By contributions to the Monthly Review and siz 
different magazines (all long since extinct), Gold- 
smith supported for some months this uneasy exis- 
tence; but ambition was not deadened by his pover- 
ty, and he stole time enough to prepare a separate 
work, by which he hoped to raise a name, and eman- 
cipate himself in some measure at least from his bon- 
dage. This was the ‘* Enquiry into the State of Po- 
lite Literature in Europe ;” having finished part of it, 
he carried the MS. to the benevolent Robert Dodsley, 
who encouraged him to go on, agreed to publish the 
book, and advanced him various smal] sums on ac- 
count of it. Still his distress was great and urgent; 
and the letters in which he communicated his views 
to Irish friends, whom he thought capable of assisting 
him in procuring subscribers, paint his feelings and 
struggles in a manner So interesting, that we cannot 
but extract two or three specimens of them. The 
first is addressed to the husband of his eldest sister ; 
—but we must explain its allusion to his younger 
brother, Charles Goldsmith. The poet, when first 
estabiished under the roof of Griffiths, where he met 
of course some literary men of established name, ap- 
pears to have written of his new position in terwns 
of such elation that this young man conceived his 
literary brother was now not only beyond the reach 
of difficulties, but able, if he chose, to make the for- 
tune of another. He came over to London to be pa- 
tronized, he cared not exactly how, by some of Oli- 
ver’s “great friends,” and found this friend of.the 
great scribbling for bread in a garret. 


“ Dec- 27, 1757.—You may easily imagine what diffi- 
culties I have had to encounter, left as I was without 
friends, recommendations, money, or impudence ; and that 
in a country where being born an Irishman was sufficient 
to keep me unemployed. Many in such circumstances 
would have had recourse to the friar’s cord, or the suicide’s 
halter. But with all my follies I had principle to resist 
the one, and resolution to combat the other. 

“I suppose you desire to know my present situation. 
As there is nothing in it at which I should blush, or which 
mankind could censure, I see no reason for making it a 
secret. In short, by a very little practice as a physician, 
and a very little reputation as a poet, I make a shift to live. 
Nothing is more apt to introduce us to the gates of the 
Muses than poverty; but it were well if they only left us 
at the door. The mischief is, they sometimes choose to 
give us their company at the entertainment; and Want, 
instead of being gentleman-usher, often turns master of 
the ceremonies. 

“ Thus, upon learning I write, no doubt you imagine I 
starve; and the name of an author naturally reminds you 
of a garret. In this particular I do not think proper to 
undeceive my friends; but whether I eat or starve, live in 
a first floor or four pair of stairs high, I still remember 
thein with ardour ; nay, my very country comes in for a 
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share of my affection. Unaccountable fondness for country, 
this maladie du pais,as the French call it! Unaccountable 
that he should still have an affection for a place, who never, 
when in it, received above commun civility; who never 
brought ~ thing vut of it except his brogue and his 
blunders. Surely my affection is equally ridiculous with 
the Scotchman’s, who refused to be cured of the itch, be. 
cause it made him unco’ thoughtful of his wife and bonny 
Inverary. 

“ But now to be serious,—let me ask myself what gives 
me a wish to see Ireland again? The country is a fine one, 
perhaps? no. ‘There are good company in Ireland? 
no. The conversation there is generally made up of a 
toast or a song; the vivacity supported by some humble 
cousin, who has just folly eneugh to earn his dinner. 
Then perhaps there’s more wit and learning among the 
Irish? Oh, Lord, no! There has been more money 
spent in the encouragement of the Padareen mare there 
one season, than given in rewards to learned men since the 
times of Usher. All their productions in learning amount 
to perhaps a translation, or a few tracts in divinity; and all 
their productions in wit to just nothing at all. Why the 
plague, then, so fond of Ireland? Then, all at once, be- 
cause you, my dear friend, and a few more who are ex- 
ceptions to the general picture, have a residence there. 
This it is that gives me all the pangs I feel in separation. 
I confess I carry this spirit sometimes to the souring the 
pleasures I at present possess. IfI go to the Opera where 
Signora Columba pours out all the mazes of melody, I sit 
and sigh for Lishoy fireside, and Johnny Armstrong’s 
‘Last Good Night,’ from Peggy Golden. If I climb 
Hampstead Hill, than where nature never exhibited a more 
magnificent prospect, I confess it fine; but then I had rather 
be placed on the little mount before Lishoy gate, and there 
take in—to me—the most pleasing horizon in nature. 

“ Before Charles came hither, my mind sometimes found 
refuge from severet thoughts among my friends in Ireland. 
I fancied strange revolutions at home; but I find it was 
the rapidity of my own motion that gave an imaginary one 
to objects really at rest. No alterations there. Some 
friends, he tells me, are still lean, but very rich; others 
very fat, but still very poor. Nay, all the news I hear of 
you is, that you sally out in visits among the neighbours, 
and sometimes make a migration from the blue bed to the 
brown. I could from my heart wish that Lishoy and 
Ballymahon, and all of you, would fairly make a migration 
into Middlesex.” —Life, vol. i. p. 251. 

A year later he thus writes to Mrs. Lawder, the 
daughter of his uncle Contarine :— 

“I was, madam, when I discontinued writing to Kilmore, 
in such circumstances, that all my endeavours to continue 

our regards might be attribnted to wrong motives. My 
letters might be looked upon as the petitions of a beggar, 
and not the offerings of a friend ; while all my professions, 
instead of being considered as the result of disinterested 
esteem, might be ascribed to venal insincerity. I believe 
indeed you had too much gencrosity to place them in such 
a light, but I could not bear even the shadow of such a 
suspicion. The most delicate friendships are always most 
sensible of the slightest invasion, and the strongest jealousy 
is ever attendant on the warmest regard. I could not—I 
own I could not—continue a correspondence ; for every ac- 
knowledgment for past favours might be considered as an 
indirect request for future ones, and where it might be 
thought I gave my heart for a motive of gratitude alone, 
when I was cogscious of having bestowed it on much 
more disinterested principles. It is true, this conduct 
might have been simple enough, but yourself must confess 
it was in character. Those who know me at all, know 
that I have always been actuated by different principles 
from the rest of mankind, and while none regarded the in- 
terest of his friend more, no man on earth regarded his 
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own less—for all which no soul cares a farthing aboutm 
Is it to be wondered, that he should once in his life 
you, who has been all his life forgetting himself? 

“ However, it is probable you may one of those days se 
me turned into a perfect hunks, and as dark and intricay 
as a mouse-hole. I have already given my landlady ordery 
‘or an entire reform in the state of my finances. I declaim 
igainst hot suppers, drink less sugar in my tea, and cheek 
my grate with brick-bats. Instead of hanging my room 
with pictures, I intend to adorn it with maxims of fi 
Those will make pretty furniture enough, and won't be, 
bit too expensive; for I shall draw them all out with 
own hands, and my landlady’s daughter shall frame then 
with the parings of my black waistcoat. Each maxim jy 
to be inscribed on a sheet of clean paper, and wrote with 
my best pen; of which the following will serve as a spec. 
men:—' Look sharp :’ ‘ Mind the main chance ;’ ‘ Money js 
money now;’ ‘ If you have a thousand pounds you can put 
your hands by your sides, and say you are worth a thousand 
pounds every day of the year;’ ‘Take a farthing from, 
hundred, and it will be a hundred no longer.’—Faith! 
Madam, I heartily wish to be rich, if it were only for this 
reason, to say without a blush how much I esteem you; 
but, alas! I have many a fatigue to encounter before that 
happy time comes, when your poor old simple friend may 
again give a loose to the luxuriance of his nature, sitting 
by Kilmore fireside, recount the various adventures ofa 
hard-fought life, laugh overt the follies of the day, join his 
flute to your harpsichord, and forget that ever he starved 
in those streets where Butler and Otway starved before 
him. 

“ And now I mention those great names—My uncle!~ 
he is no more that soul of fire as when once I knew him, 
Newton and Swift grew dim with age as well as he. But 
what shall I say ?—his mind was too active an inhabignt 
not to disorder the feeble mansion of its abode; for the 
richest jewels soonest wear their settings. Yet who but 
the fool would lament his condition! He now forgets the 
calamities of life. Perhaps indulgent heaven has given 
him a foretaste of that tranquillity here, which he so well 
deserves hereafter. 

“ But I must come to business; for business, as one of 
my maxims tells me, must be minded or lost. I am goi 
to publish a book entitled ‘The Present State of Taste 
and Literature in Europe.’ The booksellers in Ireland 
republish every performance without making the author 
any consideration. I would, in this respect, disappoint 
their avarice, and have all the profits of my labour to my- 
self. I must therefore request Mr. Lawder to circulate 
among his friends and acquaintances a hundred of my pro 
posals, which I have given Mr. Bradley in Dame Street 
directions to send to him.—Now see how I blot and blun- 
der, when I am asking a favour.—Life, vol. i. p. 272. 


We must quote also part of a letter of about the 
same date to his cousin, Mr. Bryanton, of Ballyme 
hon. 


“TI sat down with an intention to chide, and yet me 
thinks I have forgot that resentment already. The trath 


is, 1 am a simpleton with regard to you; I may attempt 
to bluster, but like Anacreon, my heart is respondent 

to softer affections. And yet now I think on’t gaia, 
will be angry. Do you know whom you have offended! 
A man whose character may one of these days be me- 
tioned with profound respect in a German comment o 
Dutch dictionary; whose name you will probably hear 
ushered in by a Doctissimus Doctissimorum, or 
pierced with a long Latin termination. Think how Golé- 
smithius, or Gubblegurchius, or some such sound, as 

as a nutmeg-grater, will become me! Think of that! I 
must own my ill-natured contemporaries have not hither- 
to paid me those honours I have had such just reason (0 
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avil at my productions. 

that suffered so much genius to lie neglcted! If ever my 
works find their way to Tartary or China, I know the 
consequence.—Let me, then, stop my fancy to take a view 
omy future self; and, as the boys say, light down to sce 
myself on horseback.* Well, now I am down, where the 





devil is 1? Oh, Gods! Gods! here in a garret writing for 
bread, and expecting every moment to be dunned for a 
milk-score! However, dear Bob, whether in penury or 
affluence, serious or gay, I am ever wholly thine, 
“Oxtver GoLpsMITH. 
«Iondon, Temple Exchange Coffee-house, 
Temple Bar, August 14, 1758. 


“Give my—no, not compliments neither, but something 
the most warm and sincere wish that you can conceive, to 
yoor mother, Mrs. Bryanton, to Miss Bryanton, to your- 
self; and if there be a favourite dog in the family, let me 
be remembered to it.”—ZJbid. p. 266. 





When the Enquiry was in progress his most inti- 
mate companion was Grainger, author of the * Sugar 
Cane,” then struggling like himself; by whom he, 
was introduced to Smollett—who at this time edited, 
the * Critical Review,” the rival of the * Monthly.” 
Smollett enlisted Goldsmith in his troop, but strongly 
concurred with Milner, in advising him to turn his: 
views to obtain some professional appointment in the 
amy, the navy, or the colonies. Goldsmith applied 
tosome of his Trinity friends who were now prespe-) 
roasly established in life, and he at length obtained a} 
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“I know not how my desire of seeing Ireland, which 
had so long slept, has again revived with so much ardour. 
So weak is my temper and so unsteady, that I am fre- 
quently tempted, particuiarly when low-spirited, to return 
home and leave my fortune, though just beginning to look 
kinder. But it shall not be. In five or six years I expect 
to indulge these transports. I find I want constitution, 
and a strong steady disposition, which alone makes men 
great. I will, however, correct my faults, since I am 
conscious of them.”— Life, vol. i. p. 278. 


What answer Mr. Hudson made to this application 
we know not—but when the day of the preliminary 
examination approached, it found Goldsmith much at 
a loss how to put his outward man in ease fit to 
appear at Surgeon’s Hall. He applied to Griffiths, 
their connexion still lingering on, and the bookseller 
agreed to be his security for the loan of a suit of 
clothes, to be returned the day after. In these bor- 
rowed garments poor Goldsmith underwent the ordeal; 
but he had, we fear, neglected more important prepa- 
rations for it. The following is an extract from the 
books of the college :— ' 

“ At a Court of Examiners held at the Theatre, 2Ist 
Dec. 1758—James Barnard, mate to an hospital. Oliver 
Goldsmith, found not qualified for ditto.” 

This rejection brought with it other miscries. In 
his confusion and distress he appears to Lave been 
driven to pawn the clothes which he ought to have 


nomination in the East India Company’s service. In) returned, and Griffiths, who had probably heard, in 
writing, on this occasion, to request some pecuniary the meanwhile, of his alliance with Smollett, was 
assistance from his brother-in-law, Hudson, he SayS— not to be pacified by four articles for the * Month!y ” 


“Iam certainly wrong not to be contented with what I| 
already possess, trifling as it is; for should I ask myself’ 
one serious question—What is it I want ?—what can ] 
answer? My desires are as capricious as the big-bellied 
woman’s, who longed for a piece of her husband’s nose. I 
have no certainty, it is true; but why cannot I do as some 
men of more merit, who have lived on more precarious 
terms? Scarron used jestingly to call himself the Marquis| 
of Quenault, which was the name of the bookseller At 
employed him; and why may not I assert my privilege 
ind quality on the same pretensions ? 

“Yet, upon deliberation, whatever airs I give myself on) 
this side of the water, my dignity, I fancy, would be) 
evaporated before I reached the other. I know you have) 
in Ireland a very different idea of a man who writes for 
bread, though Swift and Steele did so in the earliest part 
oftheir lives. You imagine, I suppose, that every author 
by profession lives in a garret, wears shabby clothes, and 
converses with the meanest company. Yet I do not 

@ there is one single writer who has abilities to 
(ranslate a French novel that does not keep better com- 
———eeee 

*“ A common phrase among schoolboys in Ireland now, 





in ridiculing an unskilful appearance of their companions 
on horseback,” Rot. 
VOL. XXXI. FEBRUARY, 1837. 18 


which the unfortunate debtor immediately sent to 
him. He took and printed the papers, but threatened 
instant arrest unless the whole debt were discharged 
within a given number of days, and demanded back 
on the instant some books of his lent to Goldsmith, 
which also he suspected him of having carried to the 
pawnbroker. Of several letters which passed between 
the parties on this occasion, Mr. Prior has recovered 
one which bears no date of time or residence, but is 
endorsed by Griffiths, * Received in January, 1759.” 
This touching document is as follows :— 


“Sir—I know of no misery but a gaol to which my 
own imprudences and your letter seem to point. I have 
seen it inevitable these three or four weeks, and, by bea- 
vens ! request it as a favour—as a favour that may prevent 
somewhat more fatal. I have been some years struggling 
with a wretched being—with all that contempt that indi- 
gence brings with it—with all those strong passions which 
make contempt insupportable. What, then, has a gaol 
that is formidable? I shall at least have the society of 
wretches, and such is, to me, true society, I tell you 
again and again, I am now neither able nor willing to pay 
you a farthing, but I will be punctual to any appointment 
you or the tailor shall make; thus far, at least, I do not 
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act the sharper, since, unable to pay my debts one way, 
I would willingly give some security another. No, sis,| 
had I been a sharper, had I been possessed of less good | 
nature and rative generosity, I might surely now have | 
been in better circumstances. 

“I am guilty, I own, of meannesses which povert 
unavoidably brings with it: my reflections are filled with 
repentance for my imprudence, but not with any remorse 
for being a villain ; that may be a character you unjustly 
charge me with. Your books, I can assure you, are nel- 
ther pawned nor sold, but in the custody of a friend from 
whom my necessitics obliged me to borrow some money : 
whatever becomes of my person, you shall have them in a 
month. It is very possible both the reports you have 
heard and your own suggestions may have brought you 
false information with respect to my character ; it is very 
possible that the man whom you now regard with detesta- 
tion may inwardly burn with grateful resentment. It is 
very possible that, upon a second perusal of the letter I 
sent you, you may see the workings of a mind strongly 
agitated with gratitude and jealousy. If such circum- 
stances should appear, at least spare invective till my book 
with Mr. Dodsley shall be published, and then, perhaps, 
you may see the bright side of a mind, when my profes- 
sionss hall not appear the dictates of necessity, but of choice. 

* You seem to think Dr. Milner knew me not. Perhaps 
so; but he was a man TI shall ever honour; but I have 
friendships only with the dead! I ask pardon for taking 
up so much time; nor shall I add to it by any other pro- 
fessions than that I am, 

“ Sir, your humble servant, 
“ Oxiver GorpsmITH. 

“P.S. I shall expect impatiently the result of your reso- 
lutions.” —~Jbid, p. 286.288, 


The matter was in so far made up with Griffiths, 
by Goldsmith’s executing for him the short but ele- 
gant Life of Voltaire, which was published anony- 
mously in February, 1759; and is now at length 
placed where it ought to be, in the cullection of his 
works, But the * Monthly Review” soon began, 
and long continued, to insinuate bitter things against 
Goldsmith’s moral character, and he had abundant 
leisure to lament “the meannesses which poverty 
unavoidably brings with it.” 

From a long and most characteristic letter written 
at this time to his brother Henry, we extract a few 
paragraphs. It is dated in February, 1759; but he 
either had not entirely given up his East India 
scheme, or wanted courage to confess under what 
circumstances it had been dropped. 


“TI have met with no disappointment with respect to my 
East India voyage, nor are my resolutions altered; though 
at the same time, I must confess, it gives me some pain to 
think I am almost beginning the world at the age of thirty- 
one. Though I never had a day’s sickness since I saw 
you, yet Lam not that strong active man you once knew 
me. You scarcely can conceive how much eight years of 
disappointment, anguish, and study, have worn me down. 
If I remember right, you are seven or eight years older 
than me, yet I dare venture to say that if a stranger saw 
us both, he would pay me the honours of seniority. Ima- 
gine to yourself a pale melancholy visage, with two great 
wrinkles between the eyebrows, with an eye disgustingly 
severe, and a big wig; and you may have a perfect pic- 
ture of my present appearance. On the other hand, I 
conceive you as perfectly sleek and healthy, passing many 
a happy day among your own children, or those who 
knew you a child. 

“Since I knew what it was to be a man, this is a plea- 
sure I have not known. I have passed my days among a 





parcel of cool designing beings, and have contracted all 
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their suspicious manner in my own behaviour. 1 shonij 
actually be as unfit for the society of my friends at home 
as I detest that which I am obliged to partake of here, | 
can now neither partake of the pleasure of a revel, nop 
contribute to raise its jollity. I can neither laugh po 
drink; have contracted a hesitating, disagreeable manne 
of speaking, and a visage that looks ill-nature itself; jp 
short, I have thought myself into a settled melancho} 

and an utter disgust of all that life brings with it. Whence 
this romantic turn that all our family are possessed with? 
Whence this love for every place and every country bgt 
that in which we reside—for every occupation but our 
own ?—this desire of fortune, and yet this eagerness jp 
dissipate ? 

“The reasons you have given me for breeding up your 
son a scholar, are judicious and convincing; I should, 
however, be glad to know for what particular profession 
he is designed. If he be assiduous, and divested of strong 
passions (for passions in youth always lead to pleasure) 
he may do very well in your college ; for it must be owned, 
that the industrious poor have good encouragement there, 
perhaps better than in any other in Europe. Bat if be 
has ambition, strong passions, and an exquisite sensibility 
of contempt, do not send him there, unless you have no 
other trade for him but your own. 

“ Above all things let him never touch a romance or 
novel: these paint beauty in colours more charming than 
nature, and describe happiness that man never tastes, 
How delusive, how destructive are those pictures of con. 
summate bliss! They teach the youthful mind to sigh 
after beauty and happiness which never existed; to de. 
spise the little good which fortune has mixed in our cup, 
by expecting more than she ever gave; and in general, 
take the word of a man who has seen the world, and has 
studied human nature more by experience than precept— 
take my word for it, I say, that books teach us very little 
of the world. The greatest merit in a state of poverty 
would only serve to make the possessor ridiculous—may 
distress, but cannot relieve him. Frugality, and even 
avarice, in the lower orders of mankind, are true ambition. 
These afford the only ladder for the poor to rise to pre. 
ferment. Teach then, my dear sir, to your son, thriftand 
economy. Let his poor wandering uncle’s example 
placed before his eyes. 

“My mother, I am informed, is almost blind; even 
though I had the utmost inclination to retarn home, under 
such circumstances I could not, for, to behold her in dis. 
tress without a capacity of relieving her from it would 
add too much to my splenetic habits. Your last letter 
was much too short; it should have answered some que- 
ries I had made in my former. Just sit down as I to, 
and write forward until you have filled all your paper. It 
requires no thought, at least from the ease with which oy 
own sentiments rise when they are addressed to you. For, 
believe me, my head has no share in all I write; my bear 
dictates the whole. Pray, give my love to Bob Bryanton, 
and entreat him from me not to drink. My dear sir, give 
me some account about poor Jenny.* Yet her husband 
loves her ; if so, she cannot be unhappy.” —Jbid. p. 301. 


About the date of this inimitable letter, he was 
introduced by Grainger to the Reverend Thomas 
Percy, afterwards Bishop of Dromore, who som 
formed for him a lively affection, which lasted with 
their lives, but was at this period hardly better pre 
vided with worldly goods than himself. Many yeas 
afterwards the bishop thus described to Malone his 
first visit to Goldsmith at his lodgings in Greer 
Arbour Court, a little nest of poverty-stricken test 
ments, near the Old Bailey. 


* Jenny Goldsmith, the younger sister, who had eloped 
with a Mr. Johnson, in very poor circumstances. 
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«The Dector was employed in writing his Enquiry into 
Polite Learning, in a wretchedly dirty room, in which 
there was but one chair; and when, from civility, this 
was offered to his visitant, he himself was obliged to sit 
inthe window. While they were conversing, some one 

tly rapped at the door, and on being desired to come 
ia,a poor ragged little girl of very decent behaviour enter- 
ed, who, dropping a courtesy, said, ‘My mamma sends 
her compliments, and begs the favour of you to lend her a 
chamber-pot full of coals.’”"—Life, vol. i. p. 325. 


Mr. Prior has given some further particulars of 
Green-Arbour Court from an humbler source. Seeing 
afew years ago the first edition of Goldsmith’s Es- 
says (1765) in the window of a little shop on the 
Clapham Road, he entered into talk with a fresh old 
woman who attended at the counter. 


“By her account she was a near relative of the woman 
who kept the house in Green-Arbour Court, and at the 
of seven or eight years went frequently thither, one 
of the inducements to which was the cakes and sweetineats 
given to her and other children of the family, by the gen- 
tleman who lodged there ; these they duly valued at the 
moment, but when afterwards considered as the gifts of 
one so eminent, the recollection became a source of pride 
and boast. Another of his amusements consisted in as. 
sembling these children in his room, and inducing them to 
dance to the music of his flute. He was usually, as she 
heard when older and induced to inquire about him, shut 
up during the day, and went out in the evenings, and 
preserved regular hours. His habits otherwise were soci- 
able, and he had several visiters. One of the companions, 
whose society gave him particular pleasure, was a re- 
spectable watchinaker residing in the sarne court, celebrated 
for the possession of much wit and humour; qualities 
which, as they distinguish his own writiugs, he professes 
tohave sought and cultivated wherever they were to be 
found. His benevolence, as usual, flowed freely, accord- 
ing to my informant, when he had any thing to bestow, 
and even when he had not, the stream could not always 
be checked in its current ; an instance of which tells highly 
tohis honour, The landlord of the house having fallen 
into difficulties, was at length arrested ; and Goldsmith, 
who owed a small sum for rent, being applied to by his 
wife to assist in the release of her husband, found that, 
although without money, he did not want resources; a 
new suit of clothes was consigned to the pawnbroker, 
and the amount raised, proving much more than sufficient 
to discharge his own debt, was handed over for the re- 
lease of the prisoner. It would be a singular though 
not an improbable coincidence, if this story, repeated to 
the writer by the descendant of a person who afterwards 
became his tailor, and who knew not that it had been pre- 
viously told, should apply to that identical suit of apparel 
for which he incurred so much odium and abuse from 
Griffiths; and that an effort of active benevolence to re- 
lieve a debtor from gaol, should have given rise to a charge 
against him resembling dishonesty.”—Jbid. p. 328. 


The Enquiry, though he had taken too wide a 
field, and betrayed, of course, incompetent resources 
as to fact, and considerable crudensss here and there 
of speculation, was still a performance exhibiting 
such easy strength both of thought and expression, 
that it might well have excited curiosity. It can 
hardly be said to have done so; but in the same 
humble lodgings Goldsmith wrote various pieces 
which fared considerably better. Those miscellaneous 
Essays, now classed with the happiest even of Addi- 
son’s and Steele’s, began to appear about the close 
of 1759 in sundry vehicles, particularly in a weekly 
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|sheet entitled The Bee, the Lady’s Magazine, the 
| Literary Magazine, and the British Magazine—this 
last a speculation of Smollett's, in which the chapters 
|of his Sir Lancelot Greaves were originally published. 
Goldsmith’s contributions to these works were plun- 
dered liberally by others of the same class, and by 
newspapers ; but though the ability of the hand was 
thus recognised, the author’s wame still remained 
obscure; and there are several circumstances that 
lead us to agree with Mr. Prior, that Goldsmith 
painted himself at this period when he put the fol- 
‘lowing words into the mouth of his George Primrose. 
After mentioning the old but by no means exploded 
trick of soliciting subscriptions for books never meant 
to be printed, this adventurer is made to say— 


“ Having a mind too proud to stoop to such indignities, 
and yet a fortune too humble to hazard a second attempt 
for fame, I was now obliged to take a middle course, and 
write for bread. But I was unqualified for a profession 
where mere industry alone was to insure success. I could 
not suppress my lurking passion for applause, but usually 
consumed that time in efforts after excellence which takes 
up but little room, when it should have been more advanta- 
geously employed in the diffusive productions of fruitful 
mediocrity. My little piece would therefore come forth 
in the midst of periodical publications, unnoticed and un- 
known. The publie were more importantly employed, 
than to observe the easy simplicity of my style, or the har- 
mony of my periods. Sheet after sheet was thrown off to 
oblivion. My essays were buried among essays upon 
liberty, eastern tales, and cures for the bite of a mad 
dog; while Philautos, Philalethes, Philelutheros, and Phi- 
lanthropos, all wrote better, because they wrote faster 
than I,” 


Next year, however, one series of Essays, to which 
a regular plan gave unity and cohesion, by degrees 
fixed yeneral attention ; and before the close of 1760 
the Chinese Philosopher—the Citizen of the World 
—had greatly enlarged the estimate of his friends and 
not less excited the curiosity of strangers. Gold- 
smith now found himself courted by several of the 
men of letters who enjoyed established reputation ; 
and Johnson above the rest was eager to show 
his admiration of his talents, and to cultivate his 
friendship. Through him the access to Reynolds, 
Burke, Garrick, and the rest of that memorable so- 
ciety was easy, and, though Goldsmith’s pecuniary 
difficulties never ceased, he was thenceforth cheered 
by the confidence of minds stronger than his own. 
Doomed still to earn the bread of the passing day by 
compilations to which even his genius could rarely 
give any dignity, his self-respect was sustained by 
their approbation and authority; and he gallantly 
rescued from repose and relaxation sufficient time to 
produce at intervals the varions original works in 
prose and verse to which, after and above the Chi- 
nese Letters, he owes his station among our classics. 

In May, 1761, he exchanged his garret in Green- 
Arbour Court for lodgings of a better description in 
Fleet Street, and it seems that the first visit Johu- 
son paid him was at a supper which he gave on 
taking possession of them. Percy, as their chief 
mutual acquaintance, conducted Johnson, and was 
struck with the then unusual trimness of his attire :— 


“* He had on,’ said the Bishop, ‘a new suit of clothes, a 
new wig nicely powdered, and every thing so dissimilar 
from his usual habits, that I could not resist the impulse 
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of inquiring the cause of such rigid regard in him to 
exterior appearance. ‘Why, Sir, said he, ‘I hear that 
Goldsmith, who is a very great sloven, justifies his disre- 
gard of cleanliness and decency by quoting my practice, 
and I am desirous this night to show him a better ex- 
ample.’ "—Life, vol. i. p. 377. 


In the course of that year Goldsmith formed his 
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popular productions before him of Fielding and 

he studiously avoided their track by excluding Variety of 
adventures, immoral scenes, and licentious intrigues, whj 
under the plausible plea of exhibiting human nature, 
necessarily corrupt the minds of youth by familiariz) 
what it is never prudent wantonly to display. He was 

ly regardless of the example of Richardson, of his proliyi 


and sentimental refinements, however he may have honour. 
ed his morality. . . - But its great charm, as of all 
the productions of Goldsmith, is close adherence to nature 
—nature in all its commendable, not vicious, points of view. 
The Primrose family is a great creation of genius; such g 
| picture of warm-hearted simplicity, mingled with the little 
foibles and weaknesses common to the best specimens of 
humanity, that we find nothing like it in the whole ra 

of fiction. Each of the individuals is nicely discriminateg 
without apparent art or effort; we can anticipate wha 
either will do, and almost will say, on any given occasion, 
|The unwearied benevolence and submission to the will of 
Providence under all his distresses of the good pastor ; the 
self-satisfied cleverness and little female devices to accom. 
plish favourite purposes of his wife ; the liveliness and ip. 
'discretion of Olivia; the more considerate and sedate turn 
of Sophia ; the pedantry yet simplicity of Moses ; and guod. 


first connexion with Mr. Newbery, a kind-hearted 
bookseller of St. Paul’s Church-yard, now chiefly 
remembered for the multiplicity of his little publica- 
tions for children. Setting up the newspaper which 
still exists under its original name of The Public 
Ledger, he applied to Goldsmith for occasional 
literary contributions, and found him so adroit and 
withal so diligent, that he charged himself thence- 
forth for several years with providing occupation for 
his pen. In the course of 1762, Goldsmith produced 
for him a pamphlet on the Cock Lane Ghost, for 
which he received three guineas ; a History of Meck- 
lenburg, 8vo. (suggested by the marriage of good 
Queen Charlotte,) 20/.; seven volumes, 12mo., of 
an English Plutarch, 45/.; an abridgment of the 


4 , ah 
sbrtdgeats flue bis pont), = por sada fap | a | all, ee piece ——— Se beauty 

: > and of rare skill. ne conduct o es has 
Beau Nash, 8vo. . fourteen guineas; and miscellane- | the merit of never once leading us from the male 
ous jot —- to raise his -_~ from St.’ of exhibiting the family in all their trials from the com. 
Paul’s hurch-yar » in all to 1204. ‘These items, mencement to the conclusion, excepting the episode of the 
would prove this to have been a year of severe exer-| adventures of the son. The style is peculiarly easy, per 





tion: yet there seems reason to believe that they do spicuous, and simple, free from all attempt at fine writing 
not exhaust the list of its performances ; and we have or ambitious ornament, and without even one of those epi. 
plentiful evidence that all its industry had not relieved grammatic smartnesses which the apprehension of being 
him from the most tangible degradations of penury, considered dull led him occasionally to introduce into his 
We need not repeat the story of Johnson’s finding, Essays. This, among its other merits, has contributed toren. 
him in a spunging-house for a petty debt, and releas-| der the Vicar of Wakefield perhaps the most popular of al 
ing him by the sale of his Vicar of Wakefield for 60/.| Eglish books on the continent of Europe. 

to Newbery. Boswell fixes the incident in the spring| “For some of the incidents he unquestionably taxed his 
of 1763. That delicious little novel had been no hasty | "collections of early life. The primitive habits of Lissoy 
effort. Every version of the anecdote shows that he 24 Kilkenny-West furnished hints, which when appliedto 
had kept it by him to be taken up as his “ Labour of. the interior of an English vicarage, were thought and per. 
Love,” whenever he could shift off the yoke of trans-| "*P8 truly. inappropriate or overcharged. Ae wrun Ge 


, Be - . we find much of himself. The adventures of George Prim. 
lation or compilation for an Sremeng during the Pre-| -ose were without doubt nearly similar to his own. He 
ceding year—perhaps during 1761 also. 


- | makes Sir William Thornhill also travel over the continent 
Newbery had probably been offered the tale before, | o¢ Europe on foot and return about the age of thirty, his 
and when he did give 60/. for a copyright which must 


y ; ch must) own age nearly when the same feat was performed. . . 
bave put thousands into his pocket or that of his heirs,| The character of the vicar is a more extended draught of 
did so in deference merely to the favourable opinion | the pastor in the ‘ Deserted Village,’ and was meant as was 
of the Dictator Johnson. And he still clung to his own 


said by the family, for his father. The private marria 
doubts—for the novel lay near two years in his desk, | of two of his sisters may have supplied hints in detailing 
and was not published until after the poem of the 


the conduct of Olivia. Burchel was the name of one of his 
Traveller, put forth with the author’s name in 1765, 


connexions by marriage.”—Life, vol. ii. p. 117. 
had been crowded with universal applause, and there} When these beautiful performances at length placed 
was a rush among what is called fhe trade to collect 


. Met Ct Goldsmith in that bigh station which the lapse of time 
his fugitive essays, and partake per fas aut nefas in| has left undisturbed, he was in the 37th year of his 
the lucre of a new celebrity However, Newbery| age, and had struggled for nine years with the worst 
was also the publisher of the poem, and the sum he| miseries of an author militant. The attainment of 
gave for it was twenty guineas !—to which Goldsmith | fame, had it come earlier, might perhaps have found 
stooped not to solicit any addition in the then usual| character and manners comparatively plastic, and he 
shape of a dedication fee, for he inscribed it to his 


4 nS! might have emerged into the upper world with the 
affectionate brother, the obscure curate contented with ability, as well as the desire, to adopt its habitudes; 
his obscurity— 


|as it was, the boon came too late for this. Such ashe 
had been in the darkest periods of his humiliation, he 
now and ever after continued to be; or if he changed 
) in any thing, it was but to resume some of those light 
manner, part of the chapter which he devotes to the) or features of his own original temper and taste which 
Vicar of Wakefield— ‘had been for a time obliterated ander the pressure of 
“The Vicar secured friends among every description of| calamitous anxiety. He was spoken of and invi 
readers ; with the old by the purity of its moral lessons, and| out; but though many did justice to his worth and 
with the young by the interest of the story. With the! kindness, his manners carried the broad stamp of 4 





“ And passing rich with forty pounds a year.” 
We extract, as a favourable specimen of Mr. Prior’s 
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ime chequered with mean sorrows and cheap indul-| 
; and his amiable simplicity itself, furnishing 
merriment to intellectual inferiors, was as easily 
ted in the mind of his social superiors with the) 
ion of a Sort of moral imbecility that would of it-) 
gif frustrate any efforts of protection. It will always 
jowever, be a deep stain on the dispensers of royal 
onage in that age, that Goldsmith, after he had so 
bly vindicated his right to their favor, was permit- 
ie to consume So great a part of the brief remainder 
ofhis life in the actual servitude of literature. The 
excuse that ease induces indolence,—that he who toil- 
od because he must have bread, sinks into listless in- 
aertion when secured against the iron gripe of neces- 
iity.—this excuse, So often repeated, and it must be 
owned countenanced by some sad examples in our 
owu literary history, can never be more idly alleged 
than in the case of Goldsmith. He had in his mature 
vars thrown off all, or almost all, the vicious irregu- 
igities which distracted his youth. He had, as all 
yho have left any records of their acquaintance with 
him in the latter period agree, eotirely abandoned ex- 
essin drinking. He had subdued an even more pe- 
tilous propensity ; he continued to like a hand at whist, 
and Jost and won like other people among friends ; but 
here is no trace of his ever having tampered with 
anes of hazard, entered a gaming house in London, 
orin short, as the Dr. Goldsmith, done any thing to 
ring him within the category of gamester; even in 
ihis matter therefore we must allow him to have ex- 
hibited considerable fortitude, though less than as to 
ihe pleasures of the table, which he continued to en- 
joy keenly, and yet had learned to partake in blameless 
moderation. For society he ever had a lively appe- 
tite, but it was only as the relaxation from labour ; he 
never considered it as the serious business of life. 
But the solid and unanswerable argument remains ; 
his greatest works, all those which one has no pang 
inconnecting with his name, were produced in obedi- 
ence to pure and generous love of literature and ambi- 
tion of fame, in the midst of the grievous round of 
task-work to which he looked for provision against 
positive want. Who will believe that if he wrote his 
novel, his poems, and his comedies for the sake of 
his genius and his name, when beleaguered by print- 
as’ devils for the daily dole of compilation, he would 
not have left us many novels, mauy poems, and many 
plays, had his morning and his evenings, during the 
eo last years of his life, been his own to do with as 
helisted? It is hard to say any thing for the excise- 
manship of Burns; but it is harder stil] to turn over 
amy page of any pension-list (Whig or Tory), and re- 
member without worse than indignation, the long 
library of booksellers’ catch-pennies on which the in- 
dfensive and unrepining Goldsmith wore out his 
crength, until exhausted nature gave way at forty- 
ve. 

We have quoted so largely from Mr. Prior’s first 
volume, that we must not attempt to follow him mi- 
butely through the second, in which he details the his- 
wry of these later years with the same accuracy of re- 
search, Until we perused the book, we had formed a 
most inadequate conception of the amount of drudgery 
to which Goldsmith submitted after he had come to be 
the established favourite of the public—filling, after 
all, a place only second to Johnson, even in the pages 
of Boswell. A mere list of the works which Mr. 
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own and his booksellers’ accounts and receipts, would 
fill several of our pages, and prove incontestably that 
he who, had no biographers told his personal story, 
would probably have passed with posterity for some 
gay lounger who diverted his leisure by half-a-dozen 
brilliant master-pieces, was in truth the most diligent 
slave that ever toiled in the mill of Grub-street. It is 
true that even in the execution of tasks so unworthy 
of him, he displayed—he could not but display—oc- 
casional flashes of the genius which shines clear and 
unbroken in the unforced effusions of his happier 
hours; but the consolation is a sad one; indeed, the 
more varied the evidence of his genius, the more me- 
lancholy must be our regret for its perversion.* 

He went throagh all this sort of labour, no doubt, 
with far greater ease to himself than will ever attend 
the penman incapable of higher things. His MSS., 
of which Mr. Prior has examined many, confirm 
Bishop Percy’s statement that * his sweet prose flow- 
ed from him with such happy facility that sometimes 
there was hardly a correction from the beginning to 
the end of a quire.” Even in his case, however, this 
was, and could only have been, the result of much 
discipline; and sweet as the prose is which he could 
at length produce with such rapidity, we must not 
think that it would stand comparison with that over 
which he passed and repassed at intervals a cool eye 
and a correcting pen. The curioso felicitas of such ap- 
parently artless narrative as we have in The Vicar is 
a thing of another class. No man kept his verses 


longer by him, and retouched them with more anxious 
carefulness than Goldsmith; and could he have done 
as he liked with his prose, we may be sure he would 
have bestowed corresponding attention upon it all. 
He used to say that he owed his early ambition of 


* We are tempted to extract, as a specimen of the gems 
which Mr. Prior has had the m: rit of discovering among 
Goldsmith’s anonymous and utterly forgotten lucubrations, 
a brief character of Beau Nash, the celebrated Master of 
the ceremonies at Tonbridge Wells, and afterwards at Bath. 
Mutatis mutandis we suspect it might stand for a faithful 
portraiture of the Arbiter Elegantiarum of any of our mo- 
dern Little Peddlingtons: so true is it that if the manners 
make the man, it is the place that makes the manners :— 

“ None could possibly conceive a person more fit to fill this 
employment than Nash : he had some wit, but it was of that 
sort which is rather happy than permanent. Once a week 
he might say a good thing—this the little ones about him 
took care to divulge ; or if they happened to forget the joke 
he usually remembered to repeat it himself. In a long in- 
tercourse with the world he had acquired an impenetrable 
assurance ; and the freedom with which he was received 
by the great furnished him with vivacity which could be 
commanded at any time, and which some mistook for wit. 
His intercourse among people of fashion had let him into 
most of the characters of the nobility ; and he was acquaint- 
ed with many of their private intrigues. He understood rank 
and preeedence with the utmost exactness, was fond of 
show and finery himself, and generally set a pattern of it 
to others. ‘These were his favourite talents, and he was 
the favourite of such as had no other. 

“ Some of the nobility regarded him as an inoffensive use- 
ful companion, the size of whose understanding was, in 
general, on a level with their own ; but their little imitators 
admired him as a person of fine sense and great good breed- 
ing. Thus people became fond of ranking him in the 
number of their acquaintance, told over his jests, and Beau 
Nash at length became the fashionable companion.”— 





Prior, affiliates on him, by the sure evidence of his 


Works, vol. iii. p. 266. 
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neat and elegant execution to a rebuke which a sloven- 
ly school-boy’s letter produced him from his elder 
brother. ‘ Dear Oliver,’ Henry’s answer began, 
**the less you have to say, there is the more reason 
that you should try to say it well.” And how reluc- 
tantly he followed the dictates of necessity in abstain- 
ing from revision of his larger works for the press, 
may be gathered from a casual expression of his to a 
young gentleman of fortune, who showed hima MS. 
towards the close of his life. ‘The sheets were cover- 
ed with interlineatioas and minute amendments. 
* Ah!’ said Goldsmith, “ while you can take all this 
pains to do yourself justice, think of me, that must 
write a volume every month.” 

Weare not, however, to confound with the humbler 
productions of Goldsmith the * Letters on English 
History, from a Nobleman to his Son,”—the question 
as to the authorship of which has at last been settled 
by Mr. Prior. The clap-trap title-page had full effect; 
and these admirable letters, at first ascribed to Lord 
Chesterfield and subsequently to Lord Lyttleton, were 
never disowned by the latter nobleman, and still go 
by his name. Our biographer, however, has clearly 
proved, from the publisher’s books, that they were 
wholly Goldsmith’s, and adduces also a note of Bishop 
Percy, in which he describes Goldsmith as laughing 
at the title-page at the time, but adding that “he hoped 
this book would live.”” It has lived, and will continue 
todo so. Within similar compass no equally clear, 
comprehensive, and instructive survey of our annals 
ever has been, or is ever likely to be, written.* 

Goldsmith wrote it in 1764, at a widow’s house at 
Islington, where he had taken a lodging near the 
country-residence of his friend Newbery, who settled 


with the good woman quarterly, exactly as if the 


author had been in acondition of pupilage. Mr. Prior 
does not disdain to quote several of their accounts— 
from which it appears that Goldsmith’s board and 
lodging cost 12/. per quarter ; that his extra expenses 
were quite trivial; and that the landlady, from the 
regard she soon conceived for him, allowed him now 
and then to invite a poor brother-author to dinner, with- 
out making any claim for his entertainment. When 
wine was produced, which did not happen above once 
or twice ina month, Goldsmith was charged 1s. 6d, 
per bottle, and no one evening is burdened with two 
bottles. His usual beverage in this retreat was a 
slight decoction of sassafras, ** which had at that time 
a fashionable reputation as a purifier of the blood ;” 
and his supper was uniformly a dish of boiled milk. 
Except when he went to dine in town on Fridays, 
with Zhe Club, such was his simple fare. He read in 
the morning certain chapters of Carte, Rapin, &c., 


strolled away into the fields to arrange his reflections, | 
came home to his early dinner, and then sat down to | 


write for the evening. His chief amusement seemed 
to be playing with the children, who had always free 
access to his only room, and teaching the dog to beg. 
Whenever he had done enough of the letters to keep 
the press a-going for a day or two, he turned to some 
child’s book for his employer; and if the author of 
Caleb Williams, himself long a children’s bookseller, 


* One of the daily journals, much to its advantage and 
credit, drew largely from these letters during the agitation 
of the Reform Bill. A new addition of them was in con. 
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was not misinformed, one of these opera subsecivayas 
the tale of “ Goody Two-Shoes.” 

Goldsmith made two attempts to escape from this 
mode of existence. He drew up a memorial to the 
prime-minister, suggesting that if a competently qual. 
fied traveller were provided with the means ofe 
ing three or four years in the East, he might byj 
back some useful practical hints as to mechanical 
and especially some chemical secrets serviceable tp 
our manufacturers ; and tendered his own services fo, 
such an expedition, Lord Bute appears to have taken 
no notice of his application. Johnson’s sarcastic oh. 
servation, *¢ that if Goldy had gone he would probably 
have brought back a harrow or a hand-loom,” is eon. 
demned by Mr. Prior as unjustly severe ; but he has 
nothing to say as to a subsidiary point in Goldsmith's 
programme, which referred to transcribing the scalp. 
tured characters of what are called the Written 
Mountains. Goldsmith was ignorant of all the living 
as well as dead tongues of the East; and neither he, 
nor any other man, could ever guess to what language 
those mysterious inscriptions might belong. It has 
been reported that he received soon after an invitation 
to write for the ministry, and that being, though on 
principle a Tory, old and wise enough to shrink from 
the tumults of partisanship, he at once declined any 
such service; but Mr. Prior leaves this matter mach 
in the dark. The other attempt was, once more to 
establish himself in his profession in London. This 
occurred in June, 1765, and was, it is said, advised 
strongly by Sir Joshua Reynolds. He took apart 
ments in the Temple, hired a man-servant, (a Pat. 
lander, of course,) and appeared suddenly metamor- 
phosed into **a smart physician, with a professional 
wig and cane, purple silk small-clothes, and a scarlet 
roquelaure buttoned to the chin, charged in his tailor’s 
bill at four guineas and a halt” (vol. ii. p. 104); bat 
imposing as was this attire, it earned the Doctor more 
jests than fees, and he soon retreated again to bis 

Islington lodging and Goody Two-Shoes. He ever 
afterwards, however, retained his chambers in the 
Temple (No. 2, Brick Court, up two pair of stairs.) 
His subsequent works were produced partly here and 
partly in different country lodgings—and here he died. 
| The next of Goldsmith’s classical works was the 
“comedy of The Goodnatured Man, which Garrick de 
clined, and which the rival manager, Colman, was 
with much difficulty persuaded to risk upon the s 
of Covent Garden. Its success justified Johnson's 
prognostic, and covered both managers with confusion. 
Boswell gives some amusing particulars about the 
‘author’s simple display of anxiety on the occasion of 
its first performance, and he is quite corroborated by 
Mrs. Piozzi. 

“ Dr. Johnson, who had been in his company the evening 

| on which the play was performed and witnessed his distress, 
heard the avowal of that distress with surprise at the 
Chaplain’s table at St. James’s Palace, when both were 
dining with Dr. Percy, and censared it as silly, saying thet 
| ‘no man should be expected to sympathize with the sorrows 
of vanity,’ a harsher remark than the matter deserved. 
Most dramatic writers would have felt as acutely as Gold- 
smith, though few might so unreservedly have avowed it 
| “Returning home one day from dining at the Chaplain's 
table, says Mrs. Piozzi, Johnson told me that Dr. Goldsmith 
| had given a very comical and unnecessarily exact reo 
there of his own feelings when his play was hissed ; 





sequence called for, and, we believe, rapidly disposed of. the company how he went to the Literary Club at night 
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od chatted gaily among his friends as if nothing had hap- 

amiss ; that to impress them still more forcibly with 
wn idea of his magnanimity, he even sung his favourite 

about ‘an old woman tossed in a blanket seventeen 
times 08 high as the moon ;’ but ‘ all this time I was suffer- 
» horrid tortures,’ said he, ‘and verily believe that if I 
jad put a bit into my mouth it would have strangled me 
wo the spot, I was so excessively ill ; but I made more noise 
tan usual to cover all that; and so they never perceived 
ny not eating, nor I believe at all imagined to themselves 
the anguish of my heart ; but when all were gone except 
Johnson here, I burst out a erying, and even swore that I 
gould never write again.’ ‘ All which, Doctor,’ said John- 
gn, amazed at his odd frankness, ‘ I thought had been a 
geret between you and me; and I am sure I would not 
have said any thing about it for the world.’ ”—ZJbid. pp. 
166-168. 

We must leave untouched Mr. Prior’s remark on 
thiscomedy, and als» his historical and critical chap- 
ters on the subsequent works which sustained and in- 
ceased Goldsmith’s reputation :—the Hermit, the 
Deserted Village, Mr. Prior’s account of whiich will 
be particularly interesting to all Irish readers; the 
comedy of She Stoops to Conquer; the admirable 
compendiums of Greek and Roman History; and the 
View of Animated Nature, which, as Johnson pre- 
dicted, he had rendered **as interesting as a Persian 
tale,” and which—though undertaken, unlike his novel 
and poems, with little higher ambition than that of 
earning a certain number of pounds—from the subject 
happily coinciding with the author’s habitual tastes, 
engaged such a share of his better enthusiasm, that it 
isin all respects, worthy to be ranked among the per- 
manent monuments of his genius. A good edition of 


this work, in which minor inaccuracies should be cor- 
rected, and subsequent information shortly and dis- 


tinetly conveyed, would secure its popular usefulness, 
in spite of all the more pompous performances now-a- 
days puffed and placarded. ‘This was the only one of 
Goldsmith’s heavier exertions for which he received 
even a decent remuneration from the booksellers. 
Forthe eight volumes he got 800 guineas. His Deserted 
Village brought him only 100/.—the same sum that 
Hannah More received about the same time for her 
worthless ballad, Sir Eldred of the Bower. By his 
first comedy, between theatrical profits and copyright, 
heappears to have netted about 500/, Upon the whole, 
during the last eight brilliant years of his established 
fame and unwearied diligence, his income does not 
seem to have averaged more than from 200/. to 300/. 
His first biographer (the preface writer) speaks quite 
atrandom when he talks of his having made in one 
year, 18002, 

But if poor Goldsmith had gained sums much larger 
than it ever entered his head to dream of, his open and 
reckless generosity would have prevented them from 
making him, at the end of any one of these years, a 
richer man than he had been at the beginning. He 
was, in truth, in his own exquisite expression, ‘a 
machine of ity.”’ Mr. Prior, among the numberless 
pretty anecdotes, tells one of his rising abruptly from 
adinner table, and running out in the street to give all 
he had in his pocket to a ballad-singer. Some of the 
company observed and remarked on his lavish bounti- 
falness. Oh,” said he, “ you were all saying she 
sung sweetly—but you did not perceive the misery of 

notes.” He was continually practised upon by 
the fraudulent mendicants ; the hour after he detected 
41 imposter found him as ready as ever to be imposed 
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upon ; and his natural compassionateness, quickened, 
no doubt, by the remembrance of unrelieved distresses 
of his own, gave rise to the only bitter strain of senti- 
ment that pervades his writings. His verse and his 
prose have very often for their burden, ** Man’s inhu- 
manity to man ;”’ and Mr. Prior quotes with more dis- 
approbation than we should have expected, even such 
passages as the following :— 

“There are many of our peasantry that have no other 
possession but a cow ; and even of the advantages resulting 
from this most useful creature, the poor are but the nominal 
possessors. Its flesh they cannot pretend to taste, since 
then their whole riches are at once destroyed ; its calf they 
are obliged to fatten for sale, since veal is a delicacy they 
could not make any pretensions to ; its very milk is wrought 
into butter and cheese for the tables of their masters; 
whilst they have no share even in their own possession, 
but the choice of their market. I cannot bear to hear the 
rich crying out for liberty, while they thus starve their 
fellow-creatures, and feed them up with an imaginary good, 
while they monopolize the real benefits of nature.”— Ani- 
mated Nature, vol. iii. p. 8—Ed. 1774. 

Whatever money Goldsmith had was always kept 
lying loose in an open drawer. When a Jaundress’s 
bill was brought to him one morning at breakfast, a 
friend heard him say, pointing to the drawer, ** Well, 
Dennis, why don’t you pay the poor woman ?’°—and 
ventured, when the man withdrew, to suggest that 
this was exposing the servant to undue temptation— 
** What!’ cried Goldsmith, ‘* my dear fellow, would 
you take Dennis for a thief ?” 

But the great and eternal drain was his compassian 
for the humbler serfs of literature—and especially the 
ragged adventurers from Ireland, who, now that his 
name was up, flocked to him for countenance and sup- 
port. Mr. Prior has himself conversed with several 
persons, subsequently holding respectable stations in 
different professions, who told, with gratefulness, 
anecdotes of this description. But for the following, 
which illustrates his simplicity as well as his gene- 
rosity, we are indebted to the late Mr. Richard Sharp, 
who had it from the lips of Mr. William Cooke, known 
from the title of a poem he wrote, as Conversation 
Cooke. That Conversation Sharp should have pre- 
served Conversation Cooke’s story, is an amusing coin- 
cidence. He says— 

“To this gentleman, while yet but a stranger in town, 
and his supplies occasionally short, Goldsmith had more 
than once offered the use of his purse, which Cooke at 
length accepted, the temptation of an evening at Mary- 
lebone or Ranelagh Gardens with several companions being 
irresistible. On applying to the poet, however, he was told 
very seriously, and no doubt truly, that he had not a guinea 
in his possession. This being considered an evasion, 
something like a reproach escaped the applicant, that he 
regretted having made such a request where, notwithstand- 
ing voluntary offers of assistance, there existed so little dis- 
position to afford it. Nettled by the remark, Goldsmith, 
as evidence of his desire to oblige, borrowed the money. 
In the mean time, Cooke, provided from another quarter, 
had locked his chambers and proceeded to his amusement, 
but returning at an early hour in the morning, found a dif- 
ficulty in opening the door, which on examination proved 
tu arise from the sum he had requested, in silver, being 
wrapped in paper and thrust underneath. On being thanked 
for this proof of sincerity on the following day, but told 
that the money might as readily have fallen into strange 
hands as those of him for whom it was meant, he charac- 
teristically replied, ‘In truth, my dear fellow, I did not 
think of that.’ "—Zife, vol. ii. pp. 139, 140. 
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Another anecdote was told by Dr. Veagh M‘Don-|he did what he could to get work for them amop 


nell, a physician of some reputation in St. Maryle- the booksellers; and whatever they wanted 


bone, who died but a year or two ago— 


“ It was,” said Dr. M‘Donnell, “in the year 1772, that 


the death of my elder brother in London, on our way to 
Ireland, left me in a most forlorn situation; I was then 
about eighteen: I possessed neither friends nor money, 
nor the means of getting to Ireland, of which or of England 
I knew scarcely any thing from having long resided in 
France. In this situation I had strolled about two or three 
days considering what to do, but unable to come to any de- 
termination, when Providence directed me to the Temple 
Gardens. I threw myself on a seat, and willing to forget 
my miseries for a moment drew out a volume of Boileau. 
I had not been there long when a gentleman strolling 
about passed near me, and observing perhaps something 
Irish or foreign in my garb or countenance addressed me, 
‘Sir, you seem studious: I hope you find this a favour- 
able place to pursue it.’ ‘* Not very studious, sir, I fear; 
it is the want of society that brings me hither; I am 
solitary and unknown in this metropolis ;’ and a passage 
from Cicero,—Oratio pro Archia,—occurring to me, 
quoted it.—“ Hae studia pernoctant nobiscum, peregri- 
nantur, rusticantur.’ ‘You are a scholar too, sir, I per- 
ceive.” ‘A piece of one, sir; but I ought still to have 
been in the college where I had the good fortane to pick 
up the little I know.’ A good deal of conversation en. 
sued; I told him part of my history, and he in return 
gave his address in the Temple, desiring me to call soon, 
from which, to my infinite surprise and gratification, I 
found that the person who thus seemed to take an interest 
in my fate was my countryman, and a distinguished or- 
nament of letters. 

“TI did not fail to keep the appointment, and was re- 
ceived in the kindest manner. He told me smilingly, that 
he was not rich; that he could do little for me in direct 
pecuniary aid, but would endeavour to put me in the way 
of doing something for myself; observing that he could at 
least furnish me with advice not wholly useless to a young 
man placed in the heart of a great metropolis. ‘In 
London,’ he continued, ‘ nothing is to be got for nothing ; 
you must work; and no man who chooses to be industrious 


need be under obligations to another, for here labour of 


every kind commands its reward. If you think proper to 
assist me occasionally as amanuensis I shall be obliged and 
you will be placed under no obligation, until something 
more permanent can be secured for you.’ This employ- 
ment which I pursued for some time was to translate pas- 
sages from Buffon, which he abridged or altered according 
to circumstances, for his Natural History. 

“It has been said he was irritable. Such may have 
been the case at times; nay, I believe it was so; for what 
with the continual pursuit of authors, printers, and book- 
sellers, and occasional pecuniary embarrassments, few 
could have avoided exhibiting similar marks of impati- 
ence. But it was never so towards me. I saw him only 
in his bland and kind moods, with a flow, perhaps an 
overflow, of the milk of human kindness for all who were 
in any manner dependent upon him. I looked upon him 
with awe and veneration, and he upon me as a kind parent 
upon a child. 

“I was abroad at the time of his death, and wept bit- 
terly when the intelligence first reached me. A blank 
came over my heart as if I had lost one of my nearest re- 
latives, and was followed for some days by a feeling of 
despondency.— Poor Goldsmith was himself subject to fre- 
quent fits of depression, us I heard from those around 
him.” —Life, vol. ii. p. 344. 

Among these young Irishmen Goldsmith was usu- 


ally styled “ Our Doctor ;” he appears to have had a 
levee of them almost every morning at breakfast; 


» 2nd he 


had, was always at theircommand. ‘To the Worst 
sufferings of their tribe he had been himself no 
stranger; but Mr. Prior is of opinion that he Teferg 
particularly in the following touching page of his 
|** Animated Nature” to the fate of an old @SSociate of 
|his, the translator of the Henriade, on whom he Wrote 
the well-known epitaph—* Here lies poor Ned Py, 
don, a bookseller’s hack, &c.” 


“ The lower race of animals, when satisfied for the instant 
moment, are perfectly happy; but it is otherwise wij, 
man: his mind anticipates distress, and feels the pangs of 
want even before it arrests him. Thus the mind bein 
continually harassed by the situation, it at length influences 
the constitution, and unfits it for all its functions, Sym 
cruel disorder, but no way like hunger, seizes the yp, 
happy sufferer; so that almost all those men who hay 
thus long lived by chance, and whose every day may by 
considered as a happy escape from famine, are knowp al 
last to die in reality of a disorder caused by hunger, ty 
which, in common language, is oflen called a broke, 
heart. Some of these I have known myself when very littl 
able to relieve them.” 


The truth is, however, that Goldsmith found the 
amusement most to his mind in the society of these 
poor dependants. Whenever he felt himself at his 
ease, and with a little money in his pocket, he used 
to say, “Come now, my lads, let us have a shoe. 
maker’s holiday.” This ever welcome signal meant 
that the day was to be spent in a long ramble about 
the beaatiful lanes to the north of London—and tha 
the whole party should dine at his expense on bacon 
and eggs at some little ale-house of Kilburn, Isling. 
ton, Hendon, or Hornsey.* In such haunts and with 
such companions Goldsmith probably enjoyed him 
self greatly more than he would have done at the 
best table that was ever enlivened by the wit and 
eloquence of his Johnsons and Burkes. Here “Ov 
Docror” (not “Goldy,” or at best “little Gold 
smith”) was the king of the club—his jokes were 
sure to shake every side, his songs to he chorussed 
and encored—and his wildest rhapsodies (even Bos 
well confesses that he liked fo hear Goldy rattle m) 
were received as the oracles of a wisdom above 
criticism. 

The weakness that leads one man to delight in low 
company, is not, after all, so pitiable, as that which 
tempts another to haunt the society of those who, he 
must feel, consider their admittance of him as a con- 
descension and a boon. The frailties are how- 
ever kindred, and they are often combined in the same 
person ; but though Goldsmith had his part in most 
of the follies of vanity, there was a touch of pride 
jabout him, sufficient with the genuine tenderness of 
his heart, to make him prefer taking his ease in his 
inn among eager feeders who bat for him must have 
had short commons. 

Boswell’s story of the new bloom-coloured coat in 
which Goldsmith exhibited himself on the 16th Oc- 
tober, 1769—Garrick’s merriment upon his self-satis- 
faction therein—and his indignant rebuke of Garriek, 
‘ending with the assurance that the tailor had particu- 
larly requested him, if any body admired the coat, not 





otten the exquisite s- 


* Few readers, we hope, have forg 
count of a tour of this kind given in the “Citizen of the 
World.” 
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to forget that it was made by John Filby of Water-\drollery. Nobody can have forgotton, for example, 
Jane; this is only one out of many which compel the story of his taking offence when, standing at the 
Mr. Prior to admit the vanity of dress among the foi-| window of a hotel in Antwerp, ke found some young 
bles of Goldsmith’s later years. We see in them all, ladies in his company were attracting the admiration 
the same man that appeared in scarlet breeches before of the passers by, and exclaimed, that they seemed un- 
the bishop of Elphin, and are only amused with the conscious of his presence. One of the “young la- 
goxious minuteness with which our biographer has dies” in question still survives—and she has assured 
examined the details of his hero’s wardrobe. He has/ Mr. Prior that it shocked all the party when they saw 
fshed out the son of the said Filby, and, reprehend-|the story in print; that some one in the room must 
ing Bozzy for calling him John, whereas he really| have misinterpreted Goldsmith, bnt that she knew 
was William, is obliged to confess that the records of| his humour, and quite understood him at the moment 
Water-Lane, touching the bloom-coloured garment,| to mean nothing but an additional compliment to his 
are * creditable to his accuracy /” (vol. ii. p. 231.) It fair friends, All this we can easily believe; but still 
jsa truth no longer doubtfui that Goldsmith was de- not a few of the stories in question rest on the au- 
bited, that very 16th of October, for thority of Johnson, and Burke, and Reynolds; and 

that so many stories should be told by so many such 
| persons, all pointing to the same impression, is, it 


«A half dress suit of ratteen lined with 
|isust be allowed, a fact hard to be got over by any 


121, 12s. Od. 


satin, 
sme bloom-coloured silk stocking IL 4s. 6d.” ‘such explanation as Mr. Prior offers. Mr. Prior him- 
— some" \ self gives some new ones too in the same line—his 


And a few weeks later the book of Filby presents :—| friend, the Rev. Samuel Hoole, of Poplar, for in- 
——e Q11. 10s. 9d.” | stance, son of the translator of Tasso, remembers be- 
y ‘ panini | ing carried into the country when a boy, in a coach, 


Mr. Prior fills no less than three pages with ex-/along with his father and Johnson. The ‘Great 
tnets from this important document—which proves| Cham,” always delighted with rapid locomotion, 
that Goldsmlth died 79/.in Mr. William Filby’s debt;| looked out at the window, and said—* This fellow 
and concludes with copying an autograph note with drives well and fast—were Goldy here now, he 
which he has been favoured by Filby, ji/s, viz,: “ My) Would tell us he could do it better.” But the best 
father, though a loser to that amount, attributed no) Story of the sort that has ever been recorded, is one 


‘blame to the doctor, who had been a good customer, which was told to Mr. Croker by Colonel O’Moore, 


and would have paid him every farthing had he lived.|and which he gave us accordingly in a note to his 
Half the the sum was for clothes supplied toa ne-| Boswell. It is in all its parts perfect—and if not 
phew.” We trust Mr. Upcott may find means to add/ true Js at least most happily trovato:— 

this note—and the leger of Water-Lane itself—to his) « 4 the Colonel and Mr. Burke were proceeding to dine 
collection of Literary Curiosities; and we think we! with Sir Joshua, they observed Goldsmith also on his way 
could point out one or two members of the Roxburgh) thither, standing near a crowd who were staring and shout- 
Club, whose views it might suit to superintend a |- ing at some foreign women in the windows of a house in Lei- 
nited impression, illustrated with portraits of the two) cester Square. “Observe Goldsmith,” said Burke to his 
tailors, and fac-similies of their hand-writing. But,| companion, “and mark what passes between him and me 








pethaps, the accounts of Goldsmith’s Temple laun- 
dress, which, from some delicate scruple, Mr. Prior has 
not inserted in his work, might furnish a still more 
piquant contribution to that Club's valuable collec- 
tion, 

Goldsmith himself was conscious of this weak- 
ness, and could smile atit. In one of several inte- 
resting letters to Sir Joshua Reynolds, written during 
an excursion to Paris shortly before his death, he tells 
that kindest and most tolerant of his eminent friends, 
“IT have bought me a silk dress here, which makes 
me look like a fool.”” Any thing at all noticeable in 
dress does undoubtedly make any man above five and 
twenty look, at the best, like a fool; but we have 
dwelt too long on this folly, in which many wiser 
men than Goldsmith have had their share. 

_ Mr. Prior, as we hinted at the beginning of our ar- 
ticle, is very anxious to vindicate Goldsmlth, respect- 
ing the charge so often repeated, of his exhibiting a 
fretful uneasiness when he witnessed the applause 
called forth by the accomplishments, even the mean- 
est accomplishments, of other competitors for public 
favour. We have no doubt that most of the anec- 


dotes connected with this allegation are greatly ex- 
aggerated ; and can well believe, that in many of the 
cases to which they refer, Goldsmith’s companions 
erred from not understanding a prevalent feature of 
his hutnour—namely, the assumption of a mock so- 


lemnity of look in order to heighten the effect of 
18* 
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by and by at Sir Joshua’s.” Proceeding forward, they 
reached the house before him, and when the poet came up 
to Mr. Burke, the latter affected to receive him coolly, 
when an explanation of the cause of offence was with some 
urgency requested. Burke appeared reluctant to speak, 
but after some pressing said, that he almost regretted keep- 
ing up an intimacy with one who could be guilty of such 
indiscretions as he had just exhibited in the square. The 
Poet with great earnestness protested he was unconscious 
of what was meant. “Why,” said Mr. Burke, “did you 
not exclaim, as you were looking up at those women, what 
stupid beasts the people must be for staring with such ad- 
miration at those painted jezebels while a man of your 
talents passed by unnoticed?” Goldsmith was astonished. 
‘Surely, surely, my dear friend, I did not say so.’ ‘ Nay,’ 
replied Mr. Burke, ‘if you had not said so how should I 
have known it?’ * That’s true,’ answered Goldsmith with 
great humility; ‘I am very sorry—it was very foolish; I 
do recollect that something of the kind passed through my 
mind, but I did not think I had uttered it.’”—Croker’s 
Boswell, vol. i. p. 423. 

We must now draw to a conclusion; but we shall 
make room for one more extract—it is from a letter 
addressed to Mr. Prior by the venerable Judge Day, 
of Dublin; and which, next to Goldsmith’s own cor- 
respondence with his relations, with Langton, and 
with Reynolds, we consider as the most valuable 
document included in these volumes. We incline to 
believe that the Judge’s hasty sketch embraces, on 
the whole, the most true and complete portraiture of 
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Another anecdote was told by Dr. Veagh M‘Don- 
nell, a physician of some reputation in St. Maryle- 
bone, who died but a year or two ago— 


“ Tt was,” said Dr. M‘Donnell, “in the year 1772, that 
the death of my elder brother in London, on our way to 
Ireland, left me in a most forlorn situation; I was then | 
about eighteen : I possessed neither friends nor money,| 
nor the means of getting to Ireland, of which or of England 
I knew scarcely any thing from having long resided in 
France. In this situation I had strolled about two or three 
days considering what to do, but unable to come to any de- 
termination, when Providence directed me to the Temple 
Gardens. I threw myself on a seat, and willing to forget 
my miseries for a moment drew out a volume of Boileau. 
I had not been there long when a gentleman strolling 
about passed near me, and observing perhaps something 
Irish or foreign in my garb or countenance addressed me, 
‘Sir, you seem studious: I hope you find this a favour- 
able place to pursue it.’ ‘* Not very studious, sir, I fear; 
it is the want of society that brings me hither; I am 
solitary and unknown in this metropolis;’ and a passage 
from Cicero,—Oratio pro Archia,—occurring to me, 
quoted it.—* Hae studia pernoctant nobiscum, peregri- 
nantur, rusticantur.’ 
ceive.’ ‘A piece of one, sir; but I ought still to have 
been in the college where I had the good fortane to pick 
up the little I know.’ A good deal of conversation en. 
sued; I told him part of my history, and he in return 
gave his address in the Temple, desiring me to call soon, 
from which, to my infinite surprise and gratification, I 
found that the person who thus seemed to take an interest 
in my fate was my countryman, and a distinguished or- 
nament of letters. 

“TI did not fail to keep the appointment, and was re- 
ceived in the kindest manner. He told me smilingly, that 
he was not rich; that he could do little for me in direct 
pecuniary aid, but would endeavour to put me in the way 
of doing something for myself; observing that he could at 
least furnish me with advice not wholly useless to a young 
man placed in the heart of a great metropolis. ‘In 


London,’ he continued, ‘nothing is to be got for nothing ;|eloquence of his Johnsons and Burkes. 


you must work; and no man who chooses to be industrious 
need be under obligations to another, for here labour of 
every kind commands its reward. If you think proper to 
assist me occasionally as amanuensis I shall be obliged and 
you will be placed under no obligation, until something 
more permanent can be secured for you.’ This employ- 
ment which I pursued for some time was to translate pas- 
sages from Buffon, which he abridged or altered according 
to circumstances, for his Natural History. 

“It has been said he was irritable. Such may have 
been the case at times; nay, I believe it was so; for what | 
with the continual pursuit of authors, printers, and book- 
sellers, and occasional pecuniary embarrassments, few 
could have avoided exhibiting similar marks of impati- 
ence. But it was never so towards me. I saw him only 
in his bland and kind moods, with a flow, perhaps an 
overflow, of the milk of human kindness for all who were 
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he did what he could to get work for them am 
the booksellers; and whatever they wanted, end he 
had, was always at theircommand. ‘To the Worst 
sufferings of their tribe he had been himself no 
stranger; but Mr. Prior is of opinion that he Tefers 
particularly in the following tonching page of his 
** Animated Nature” to the fate of an old associate of 
his, the translator of the Henriade, on whom he Wrote 
the well-known epitaph—* Here lies poor Ned Py. 
don, a bookseller’s hack, &c.” 


“ The lower race of animals, when satisfied for the instant 
moment, are perfectly happy; but it is otherwise wij, 
man: his mind anticipates distress, and feels the pangs of 
want even before it arrests him. Thus the mind bein 
continually harassed by the situation, it at length influences 
the constitution, and unfits it for all its functions. Som 
cruel disorder, but no way like hunger, seizes the yp, 
happy sufferer; so that almost all those men who hay 
thus long lived by chance, and whose every day may 
considered as a happy escape from famine, are known y 
last to die in reality of a disorder caused by hunger, by 
which, in common language, is often called a broke 
heart. Some of these I have known myself when very litt 


* You are a scholar too, sir, I per- alle to edilece hen.” 


The truth is, however, that Goldsmith found the 
amusement most to his mind in the society of these 
poor dependants. Whenever he felt himself at his 
ease, and with a little money in his pocket, he used 
to say, “Come now, my lads, let us have a shoe 
maker’s holiday.”” This ever welcome signal meant 
that the day was to be spent in a Jong ramble about 
the beautiful lanes to the north of London—and that 
the whole party should dine at his expense on bacon 
and eggs at some little ale-house of Kilburn, Isling. 
ton, Hendon, or Hornsey.* In sach haunts and with 
such companions Goldsmith probably enjoyed him- 
self greatly more than he would have done at the 
best table that was ever enlivened by the wit and 
Here “ Ovr 
Doctor” (not “Goldy,” or at best “little Gold- 
smith”) was the king of the club—his jokes wer 
sure to shake every side, his songs to he chorussed 
and encored—and his wildest rhapsodies (even Bos 
well confesses that he liked fo hear Goldy rattle m) 
were received as the oracles of a wisdom above 
criticism. 

The weakness that leads one man to delight in low 
company, is not, after all, so pitiable, as that whieh 
tempts another to haunt the society of those who, he 
must feel, consider their admittance of him as a con- 
descension and a boon. The frailties are how- 
ever kindred, and they are often combined in the same 
person ; but though Goldsmith had his part in most 
of the follies of vanity, there was a touch of pride 
about him, sufficient with the genuine tenderness of 


in any manner dependent upon him. I looked upon him his heart, to make him prefer taking his ease in his 


with awe and veneration, and he upon me as a kind parent 
upon a child. 

“TIT was abroad at the time of his death, and wept bit- 
terly when the intelligence first reached me. A blank 
came over my heart as if I had lost one of my nearest re- 


inn among eager feeders who bat for him must have 
had short commons. 

Boswell’s story of the new bloom-coloured coat in 
which Goldsmith exhibited himself on the 16th Oc- 
tober, 1769—Garrick’s merriment upon his sel f-satis- 


latives, and was followed for some days by a feeling of fecti . . 6. as : 
oh - ; eal , action therein—and his indignant rebuke of Garrick, 
despondency.— Poor Goldsmith was himself subject to fre-| ending with the assurance that the tailor had partiev- 


quent fits of depression, as I heard from those around 
him.” —Life, vol. ii. p. 344. 


Among these young Irishmen Goldsmith was usu- 





levee of them almost every morning at breakfast; 


larly requested him, if any body admired the coat, not 


* Few readers, we hope, have forgotten the exquisite ac- 
ally styled “ Our Doctor ;” he appears to have had ajcount of a tour of this kind given in the “ Citizen of the 


World.” 





twenty 
dwelt | 
men the 
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hong HH 4) forget that it was made by John Filby of Water-jdrollery. Nobody can have forgotton, for example, 
dhe Jane; this is only one out of many which compel the story of his taking offence when, standing at the 
rorst HM vr, Prior to admit the vanity of dress among the foi-| window of a hotel in Antwerp, he found some young 
f tm bles of Goldsmith’s later years. We see in them all, | ladies in his company were attracting the admiration 
efers sie same man that appeared in scarlet breeches before of the passers by, and exclaimed, that they seemed un- 
his the bishop of Elphin, and are only amused with the conscious of his presence. One of the “young la- 





goxious minuteness with which our biographer has dies” in question still survives—and she has assured 
eramined the details of his hero’s wardrobe. He has! Mr. Prior that it shocked all the party when they saw 
fshed out the son of the said Filby, and, reprehend-;the story in print; that some one in the room must 
ing Bozzy for calling him John, whereas he really; have misinterpreted Goldsmith, bunt that she knew 
yas William, is obliged to confess that the records of his humour, and quite understood him at the moment 
Water-Lane, touching the bloom-coloured garment,| to mean nothing but an additional compliment to his 
are * creditable to his accuracy /” (vol. ii. p. 231.) 1 fair friends. All this we can easily believe ; but still 
isa truth no longer doubtfui that Goldsmith was de- not a few of the stories in question rest on the au- 











Cing 

Nees bited, that very 16th of October, for | thority of Johnson, and Burke, and Reynolds; and 
une ‘ ; 5 | that so many stories should be told by so many such 
un. “A half dress suit of ratteen lined with | persons, all pointing to the same impression, is, it 





121, 12s, Od. |must be allowed, a fact hard to be got over by any 





lave satin, : : 
- “A sot of bloom-coloured silk stocking IL 4s. 6d.” such explanation as Mr. Prior offers. Mr. Prior him- 
. pemes, some" \ self gives some new ones too in the same line—his 





And a few weeks later the book of Filby presents :— friend, the Rev. Samuel Hoole, of Poplar, for in- 
“To your blue velvet suit, Q11. 10s. 9d.” | stance, son of the translator of Tasso, remembers be- 
ing carried into the country when a boy, in a coach, 
Mr. Prior fills no less than three pages with ex-| along with his father and Johnson, The * Great 
tracts from this important document—which proves| Cham,” always delighted with rapid locomotion, 
that Goldsmlth died 79/.in Mr. Wisdiam Filby’s debt;| looked out at the window, and said—* This fellow 
and concludes with copying an autograph note with|drives well and fast—were Goldy here now, he 
which he has been favoured by Filby, ji/s, viz,: “ My| would tell us he could doit better.’”? But the best 
fither, thongh a loser to that amount, attributed no| Story of the sort that has ever been recorded, is one 
blame to the doctor, who had been a good customer, | which was told to Mr. Croker by Colonel O’Moore, 
and would have paid him every farthing had he lived.| and which he gave us accordingly in a note to his 
Half the the sum was for clothes supplied toa ne-| Beswell. It is in all its parts perfect—and if not 
phew.” We trust Mr. Upcott may find means to add| true Is at least most happily ¢rovato :— 
this note—and the leger of Water-Lane itself—to his} « 4s the Colonel and Mr. Burke were proceeding to dine 
collection of Literary Curiosities ; and we think we} with Sir Joshua, they observed Goldsmith also on his way 
could point out one or two members of the Roxburgh thither, standing near a crowd who were staring and shout- 
Club, whose views it might suit to superintend a /i-| ing at some foreign women in the windows of a house in Lei- 
nited impression, illustrated with portraits of the two) cester Square. “Observe Goldsmith,” said Burke to his 
tailors, and fac-similies of their hand-writing. But,| companion, “and mark what passes between him and me 
pethaps, the accounts of Goldsmith’s Temple laun-| by and by at Sir Joshua's.” Proceeding forward, they 
dress, which, from some delicate seruple, Mr. Prior has| reached the house before him, and when the poet came up 
not inserted in his work, might furnish a still more| to Mr. Burke, the latter affected to receive him coolly, 
piquant contribution to that Club's valuable collec- when an explanation of the cause of offence was with some 
tion. urgency requested. Burke appeared reluctant to speak, 
Geldemith himeclf was conscious of this weak- but after some pressing said, that he almost regretted keep- 
ese, aad could smile atit. In one of several inte-| Mg. 2? 2" intimacy with one who could be guilty of such 
. a % lds = .. | indiscretions as he had just exhibited in the square. The 
resting letters to Sir Joshua Reynolc Ween during! Poet with great earnestness protested he was unconscious 
a excursion to Paris shortly before his death, he tells} o¢ what was meant. “Why,” said Mr. Burke, “did you 
that kindest and most tolerant of his eminent friends,| not exclaim, as you were looking up at those women, what 
“Ihave bought me a silk dress here, which makes! stupid beasts the people must be for staring with such ad- 
me look like a fool.”” Any thing at all noticeable in| miration at those painted jezebels while a man of your 
dress does undoubtedly make any man above five and| talents passed by unnoticed?” Goldsmith was astonished. 
twenty look, at the best, like a foo!; but we have} ‘Surely, surely, my dear friend, I did not say so.’ ‘ Nay,’ 
dwelt too long on this folly, in which many wiser! replied Mr. Burke, ‘if you had not said so how should I 
men than Goldsmith have had their share. have known it?’ * That’s true,’ answered Goldsmith with 


Mr. Prior, as we hinted at the beginning of our ar- — ve ‘I = very a a I 
ticle, is very anxious to vindicate Goldsmith, respect-| 4° recollect that something of the kind passed through my 
; y * P mind, but I did not think I had uttered it.’”—Croker’s 


ing the charge so often repeated, of his exhibiting a ° ‘ 
fretful sasntnaes when he witnessed the applause Boswell, vol. i. p. 423. 
called forth by the accomplishments, even the mean-| We must now draw to a conclusion; but we shall 
est accomplishments, of other competitors for public) make room for one more extract—it is from a letter 
favour. We have no doubt that most of the anec-| addressed to Mr. Prior by the venerable Judge Day, 
dotes connected with this allegation are greatly ex-|of Dublin ; and which, next to Goldsmith’s own cor- 
aggerated ; and can well believe, that in many of the|respondence with his relations, with Langton, and 
tases to which they refer, Goldsmith’s companions| with Reynolds, we consider as the most valuable 
ered from not understanding a prevalent feature of| document included in these volumes. We incline to 
his humour—namely, the assumption of a mock so-| believe that the Judge’s hasty sketch embraces, on 
lemnity of look in order to heighten the effect of|the whole, the most true and complete portraiture of 
VOL. XXXI.—FEBRUARY, 1837. 18* 
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Goldsmith in his latter days that the world is ever 
likely to see. He appears to have formed his acquaint- 
ance when a young Templar in 1769 :— 


“ The Poet frequented much the Grecian Coffee-house, 
then the favourite resort of the Irish and Lancashire 'Tem- 
plars; and delighted in collecting around him his friends, 
whom he entertained with a cordial and unostentatious 
hospitality. Occasionally he amused them with his flute 
or with whist, neither of which he played well, particularly 
the latter, but in losing his money he never lost his temper. 
In a run of bad luck and worse play, he would fling his 
cards upon the floor and exclaim, * Bye-fore George I ought 
for ever to renounce thee, fickle, faithless Fortune !’ 

“In person he was short, about five fect five or six 
inches; strong but not heavy in make; rather fair in com- 
plexion, with brown hair, such at least as could be distin- 
guished from his wig. His features were plain, but not 
repulsive,—certainly not so when lighted up by conversa- 
tion. His manners were simple, natural, and perhaps on 
the whole we may say not polished, at least without that 
refinement and good breeding which the exquisite polish 
of his compusitions would lead us to expect. He was 
always cheerful and animated, often indeed boisterous in 
his mirth; entered with spirit into convivial society; con- 
tributed largely to its enjoyments by solidity of information 
and the naiveté and originality of his character; talked 
often without premeditation and laughed loudly without 
restraint. 

“ Being then a young man I felt myself much flattered 
by the notice of so celebrated a person. He took great 
delight in the conversation and society of Grattan, whose 
brilliancy in the morning of life furnished full earnest of 
the unrivalled splendour which awaited his meridian; and 
finding us dwelling together in Essex Court, near himself, 
where he frequently visited my immortal friend, his warm 
heart became naturally prepossessed towards the associate 
of one whom he much admired. 

“ Just arrived as I then was from College, full freighted 
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much had been expected from the author of the Traye 
and public expectation and impatience was not disappoint. 
ed. In fact it was received with universal admiration, as 
one of the most fascinating and beautiful effusions of Brit, 
ish genius. 

“ His beautiful little ‘Hermit, which by some persons 
had been fathered upon Johnson, and reputed to have been 
given by him to his protégé to help the Vicar of Wakefield 
into popularity, was by this time restored to the owner } 
the public, who had discovered ere now that he excelled jn 
the art of poetry even his eminent patron. 

“ His broad comedy, ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ was re. 
ceived with scarcely less applause, though his friends Gar. 
rick und Colinan had many misgivings of its success, His 
friends, of whom I was one, assembled in great force in the 
pit to protect it; but we had no difficulty to encounter; for 
it was received throughout with the greatest acclamations, 
and had afterwards a great run. 

“T also attended his funeral, along with a few others 
who were summoned together rather hastily for the pur- 
pose. It had been intended that this ceremony should be of 
an imposing kind, and attended by several of the great men 
of the time, Burke, Reynolds, Garrick, and others. This 
determination was altered, I imagine, from the pecuniary 
embarrassments of the deceased poet; the last offiecs were 
therefore performed in a private manner, without the at. 
tendance of his great friends. He was interred in the 
Temple burial-ground. Hugh Kelly, with whom he had 
not been on terms of intercourse for some years, shed tears 
over his grave, which were no doubt sincere; he did not 
then know that he had been slightingly mentioned in ‘Re. 
taliation ;’ nor would he have been so noticed there, could 
the deceased have anticipated this proof of good feeling. 
Slight circumstances often separate even the most deserving 
persons; nor are they perhaps conscious of the worth of 
each other until accidental circumstances produce the dis 
covery.” —Life, vol. ii. pp. 361. 


After along and melancholy chapter on Goldsmith's 


with academic gleanings, our author did not disdain to re-| pecuniary difficulties, which produced a visible change 


ceive from me some opinions and hints towards his Greek 
and Roman histories, light and superficial works, not com. 
posed for fame, but compiled for the more urgent purpose 
of recruiting his exhausted finances. So in truth was his 
* Animated Nature.’ His purse replenished by labours of 
this kind, the season of relaxation and pleasure took its 
turn in attending the theatres, Ranelagh, Vauxhall, and 
other scenes of gayety and amusement, which he continued 
to frequent as long as his supply held out. He was fond 
of exhibiting his muscular little person in the gayest appa- 
rel of the day, to which was added a bag wig and sword. 

“ This favourite costume involved him one morning in 
a short but comical dialogue in the Strand with two cox. 
combs, one of whom pointing to Goldsmith called to his 
companion in allusion to the Poet’s sword ‘to look at that 
fly with a long pin stuck through it. Goldsmith instantly 
cautioned the passengers aloud against ‘ that brace of dis- 
guised pickpockets,’ and having determined to teach those 
gentlemen that he wore a sword as well for defence from 
insolence as for ornament, he retired from the footpath 
into the coachway, which admitted of more space and free- 
dom of action, and half-drawing his sword beckoned to the 
witty gentleman armed in like manner to follow him; but 
he and his companion, thinking prudence the better part of 
valour, declined the invitation and sneaked away amid the 
hootings of the spectators. 

“Whenever his funds were dissipated, and they fled 
more rapidly from his being the dupe of many artful per- 
sons, male and female, who practised upon his benevolence, 
he returned to his literary labours, and shut himself u 
from society, to provide fresh matter for his bookseller and 
fresh supplies for himself. 

“IT was in London when the Deserted Village came out, 





in his aspect and manners during the two last years of 
his life, aud on the medical details of his death-bed, 
Mr. Prior preceeds as follows :— 

“ Thus, on April the 4th, 1774, terminated the life of an 
admirable writer and estimable man, at the early age of 
forty-five, when his powers were in full vigour and much 
was to be expected from their exertion. The shock to his 
friends appears to have been great, from the unexpected 
loss of one whose substantial virtues, with all his foibles 
and singularities, they had learned to value. Burke, on 
hearing of it, burst into tears. Sir Joshua Reynolds, as 
Northcote informed the writer, relinquished painting for 
the day—an unusual forbearance, it was considered, of one 
who under all common circumstances rarely permitted 
himself to be diverted from the exercise of his art. Dr 
Johnson, though little prone to exhibit strong emotions of 
grief, seems to have felt sincerely on this occasion, for three 
months afterwards he thus wrote to Boswell—Of poo 
dear Goldsmith there is little to be told more than the pa- 
pers have made public. He died of a fever, I am afraid 
more violent from uneasiness of mind. His debts began to 
be heavy, and all his resources were exhausted. Sir Joshua 
is of opinion that he owed not less than two thousand 
pounds. Was ever poet so trusted before?’ Aud again, 
‘Chambers, you find, is gone far, and poor Goldsmith is 
gone much Grther. He died of a fever, exasperated as! 
believe by the fear of distress. Let not his frailties be re 
membered ; he was a very great man.’ ” 

That he was ‘a very great man’ is the fond expres 
sion of Johnson’s tender friendship ;—he was himself, 
as we have seen, aware that he wanted ‘ that st 
steady disposition which alone makes men great; 
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hat that he was a most amiable one there can be no 
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| exquisite prose style, the perfect purity and grace of 


doubt, Indeed the native purity of heart and mind which must ever, as Judge Day observes, be consi- 
which could survive all the straggles and mishaps of dered with wonder by those acquainted with the 


the precarious life he led in London, is a feature, in as 
far as we know literary history, unique. 

We have been seduced into such an examination of 
the biography, that we have no space left for doing 
jastice to the edition. It must suffice for the present 
to say that we believe no author has found a more 
diligent and honest editor than Goldsmith has at last 
gone; that Mr. Prior’s specimens of his criticism on 
his distinguished contemporaries, especially those on 
Burke and Gray, appear to us highly-interesting acqui- 
sitions—hardly less so than various new songs and 

tical jeux-d'esprit, some.of which last will hence- 
forth share the celebrity of the /efaliafion; and that 
though the notes are brief, and unburthened with any 
pretences of disquisition, they seem to us to compress 
agreat deal of accurate information and to throw much 
light on the temporary allusions in which Goldsmith 
largely indulged, and very many of which, if left un- 
explained in the course of our generation, could hard- 
ly have been expected to receive any elucidation here- 


after. 
It would be idle to close such a paper as this with 


observing that Mr. Prior himself concludes his bio- 
graphy with two extracts from this Journal which in 
his opinion condense the essence of just criticism on 
his favourite. 
of the two distinguished associates from whom the 
articles he cites proceeded, and certainly they will 
lose none of their weight by being thus affiliated. In 


He has been enabled to give the names | 


personal tastes and habits of the man; and the 
j hints which our noble friend then administered to 
| Irish writers in general would certainly not have been 
_less pointed had he discharged the function of a re- 
viewer in 1836. 


“The Irish are much beyond most other nations in 
natural endowments, and they are daily advancing in edu- 
cation and knowledge. Their great defuct is bad taste. 
This is the rock upon which the best talents among them 
are wrecked ; and this will continue to be the case as long 
as they insist upon decoration and sublimity in works 
which properly belong to the ‘ middle style. As a first 
| Step towards improvement we would heartily recommend 
| them to choose some safer and less brilliant object of imi- 
tation. If they seek it among their own countrymen, the 


| on - ° 
}name of Swift will at once occur; and in more recent 





| times, they will find in the prose of Goldsmith as perfect 
|a model as any that exists in our language of purity, fa- 


cility, and grace; of clear lively narration, of the most 


| exhilirating gayety, of the most touching pathos ; in short, 
| of almost every merit that style can possess, except in those 
| comparatively few instances in which the subject calls for 
} I t | a display of higher and impassioned eloquence.” 

any thing like a formal summary of Goldsmith’s me) 
rits as an English author; but we may be pardoned for | 


On the whole, we expect the effect of Mr. Prior’s 
exertions will be to rescue Goldsmith from the com- 
parative obscurity into which so many of our best 


old writers are falling among the readers to whom 


they would be of most use. We seldom find ourselves 
in a company of young gentlemen of the present day 


without being confounded and grieved to observe how 


jignorant they are, even those of them who betray a 


real love of letters, concerning the lives and works of 









our 8th number, commenting on some ridiculous com- | ae Meaiidh clnent 
parisons instituted between Goldsmith and a then liv- ‘the English classics even of the last century; and 
are often tempted to hazard a sermon on a certain 


or, Sir Walter Scott expressed himself in |“: - 7 - 
a = ee See Cee . pithy text of their own chief favonrite about * Horace 


oom Suse: |thee, and Claudian now.” Nor is there the slightest 
“In a subsequent poem Mr. Pratt is informed (for he /excuse in this case, as there is in many others, from 
probably never dreamt of it) that he inherits the lyre of | any thing like indelicacy of thought or word. Gold- 
Goldsmith. If this be true, the lyre is much the worse | smith’s happy taste anticipated the coming age; there 
for wear; and for our parts, we should as soon take the|js no classic of any time whose opera omnia may be 
bequest of a Jew’s-harp as the reversion of so worthless | placed with more confidence in the hands of that sex 
ainstrument. = oo | for whom every author that now aspires to general 
“This is the third instance we: remember ate PO and lasting success must on all oceasions consider 
+ md ss Tg = eS ae demith. | himself as writing. In his prose and in his verse 
Pee eee ee - xe Virginibus puerisque was always the motto of this be- 

as far above him; and Mr. Richards (a man of genius al- “worget le-! d His h 
80, we readily admit) has been said, in a note to a late ser- | nevotent and geatic- nearte men. oe Ramer wee 
without coarseness—his merriment without extrava- 


mon, famous for its length, to unite “the nervousness of hee ’ 
gance—his wit without spleen; and the volumes 


Dryden with the ease of Goldsmith.” This is all very ea- | 84" , ; 
sily asserted. The native ease and grace of Goldsmith’s| Which we now close will ever constitute one of the 


versification have probably led to the deception; but it, most precious “ wells of English undefiled.” 
would be difficult to point ont one among the English po- 
els less likely to be excelled in his own style than the an- | 
thor of the * Deserted Village.’ Possessing much of the From the Spectator. 
compactness of Pope’s Versification, without the monoto- anon 
Sas ctonsters of his lines; rising sometimes to the swell DR. JAMES JOHNSON’S ECONOMY OF HEALTH. 
and fulness of Dryden, without his inflations; delicate and) — Dividing human life into ten septennial periods, Dr. 
masterly in his descriptions ; graceful in one of the great- Johnson appears to have proposed to examine the 
et graces of poctry, its transitions: alike successful in yhysiological characteristics by which all the epochs 
am a his +n - a he | are naturally distinguished, and the social influences, 
2 ei cast the sumone competitors hm second only to natural orgtnaation, that operate up 
arraying against him.” | them ; and thence to deduce fitting rules for ihe physi- 
‘eal and moral management of ourselves, and the edu- 
And again, in the 11th Number of this Journal, | cation of our children, during each * phase of haman 
the late Earl of Dudley, reviewing the Life of Lord | existence.” Had the execution of the plan been equal 
Charlemont, found occasion to allude to Goldsmith’s | to the design, the volume would have formed an in- 
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valuable companion for life. As it is, the Economy 
of Health is a very amusing book ; containing a varie- 
ty of sensible remarks and much good advice, inter- 
spersed with many quaint digressions on remotely- 
connected subjects ; some striking facts, picked up in 
the course of a wide acquaintance with mankind in 
many countries; and proofs of the Doctor’s reading 
amongst the poets, in the shape of frequent quotations. 
The advice, however, is sometimes too general to ad- 
mit of individual application; or it requires greater 
means and appliances than the generality of mankind 
can command, or a completer control over themselves 
in minute observances than most of us will be found 
to possess. The fact is, too, that hardening processes 
will often be found ineffective or mischievous with 
the delicate and the invalid ; whilst with those who 
are strong enough to persist in their practice, it is to 
be suspected that a good constitution is entitled to 
much of the credit that is bestowed upon certain for- 
malities. 

The two most valuable sections of the volume are 
incidental ; one relating toa new and prevalent dis- 
ease, the other to the effects of travel in subduing or 
preventing it, as well as descriptive of the best modes 
of travelling. According to Dr. Johnson, diseases 
are contingent upon times; and the much ridiculed 
‘fashion in physic,” is merely a proof that certain 
modes of life induce certain disorders, or aggravate 
those of a universal character. The ancients were 
afflicted with complaints unknown to us, and were ig- 
norant of many scourges that have since devastated 
the world. At present many frightful disorders are 


rare in England, or comparatively mild; but it may 
perhaps admit of doubt whether we are altogether 


such gainers by the change, as the “linked tortures 
long drawn out” of what our author terms the Patho- 
Proteian Malady, may outweigh in the minds of many 
the severe but brief pains of an acute disease, His 
account of the character, origin and causes of this dis- 
order, as well as his description of its popular patho- 
logy, isa piece of quaint but powerful eloquence, min- 
gled with touches of dry humour. The whole is far 
beyond our purpose to quote; but we will endeavour 
to take some passages from it, which will convey an 
idea of the author’s views of its nature, and at the 
same time furnish specimens of his style. 


PATHO-PROTEIAN MALADY. 

It is a monster-malady of comparatively recent origin. 
No name, no description of it is found in the records of an- 
tiquity, or even of the middle ages. It is clearly the off- 
spring of civilisation and refinement, of sedentary habits 
and intellectual culture, of physical deterioration and men- 
tal perturbation, of excitement and exhaustion, of the fric- 
tion, (if I am allowed such a term) of mind on matter, and 
of matteron mind, It is not the progeny of intemperance 
for our forefathers were more intemperate than we are. It 
is not the product of effeminacy, as far as indulgence in plea- 
sure or idleness is concerned ; for the present race is more 
worn down by labour and care than by ease and dissipa- 
tion. Though millions have felt it, no one can describe it; 
though thousands have studied it, no one has been able to 
frame for it an accurate definition. And no wonder. It is 


a Proteus, which assumes the form and usurps the attri- | 
| gence ; 


butes of almost every malady, mental and corporeal, that 


has scourged the human race since the creation of the | Bey 
But this is not all. It disdains the character of  Susceptibilit 


world. 
being merely an imitator. It takes on shapes and attitudes 
that have no prototypes in human afflictions. Nor need 
this excite surprise. We have imported, through the me- 
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dium of our boundless colonization, the constitutions and 
maladies of the East and of the West, and ine 

: “ = < Orporated 
them with those of our own. Every day and hour the ex, 
perienced eye will detect in the streets of London the Hin. 
doo features, blanched by our skies of their ochery com, 
plexion ; the Negro nose and lips, deprived by the same 
agents, of their original companions, the Ethiopian hue 
and woolly locks. ‘These, however, would have been of 
little consequence, had we not imported with them the bile 
and the belly-ache, the Hindustanee liver, and the Carib. 
bean spleen, the phlegm of the North and the choler of the 
South. * * * " 

This disease has been attributed to the liver, the sto. 
mach, the spleen, the brain, the spinal marrow, the nerves, 
the colon, &c., cach physician drawing the Proteian fiend 
in the shape and hue which it most frequently assumed 
under his own observance. Hence its various designations, 
Indigestion, hepatitis, dispepsia, nervous irritability, bilious 
disorder, hyochondriasis, &c. &c., have, cach in its turp, 
been the name affixed to the infirmity. It is not difficult 
to discover the clew to this diversity of opinion, The 
Patho-Protcian afiliction is not, perhaps, in strict language, 
an entity—a single disease sent down from heaven, or 
springing from the bowels of the earth; but rather a mor. 
bid constitution or disposition, produced by the various 
moral and physical causes above alluded to, and mould. 
ing numerous other maladies into its own resemblance, 
Although the multitudinous causes of this evil must ope- 
rate in a great variety of ways, yet there are two principal 
channels through which it flows upon man and woman 
much more frequently than through any others; namely, 
the brain and the stomach, but chiefly the former. The 
moral impressions on the brain and nerves are infinitely 
more injurious than the physical impressions of food 
and drink, however improper, on the stomach. The 
multifarious relations of man with the world around him, 
in the present era of social life, are such as must inevita. 
| bly keep up a constant source of perturbation, if not irri. 
| tation; and this trouble of mind is not solely, or even 
| chiefly, expended on the organ of the mind ; viz. the brain 
| and its appendages, the nerves, but upon the organs of the 
| body most intimately associated with the brain—namely, 
| the digestive organs, including the stomach, liver and 

bowels. 

Let us exemplify this. A man receives a letter commu. 
nicating a piece of astounding intelligence—great loss of 
property, or death of a child, wife, or a parent. The mind, 

| the brain, the nervous system, are all agitated and disturb. 
led. But the evil does not rest here. ‘The organs, not im- 
| mediately under the will, or directly connected with the 
| intellectual portion of our frame—the organs of digestion, 

circulation, nutrition, &c.—are all consecutively disturbed, 
and their functions disordered. These corporeal maladies 
are those which naturally attract most the sufferer’s atten. 
| tion. He seldom comprehends or even suspects the nature 
| and agency of the moral cause. He flies to physic, and it 
| may very easily be conceived that he generally flies to it in 
vain. 

But it will probably be remarked, that great events and 
disasters befall only a few, comparatively speaking, and 





'those not often. This is true. But the multiplicity and 
| frequency of minor evils are far more than equivalent \o 
| the intensity and rarity of the greater ones. 

| The causes of this malady Dr. Jonnson marshals 


under four heads,—* anxiety of mind, intensity of 
thought, sedentary avocations, and plenary indol- 
* all tending to weaken the body and induce 
irritability ; “*and morbid or inordinate irritability, 
, or sensibility, is the distinetive che 
racteristic of the wide-spread malady under conside 
ration.” It has been seen already that the Doctor 
traces the remote origin of the disease to a constant 
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weat and tear of the brain, arising from what the )remembered committed suicide in Regent Street, about 
guthor of England and America calls the * uneasiness’’| twelve months since,) and the further developement of 
of society. ‘I'he manner in which the brain acts upon the Patho-Proteian monster,—let us state the preven- 
the stomach, and the stomach reacts upon the other tion, and, where cure is possible, the cure. The pre- 
organs, may be partly seen in the following extracts.| scriptions are—brief Exercise, and Temperance ; not 

It is well known to every physiologist that the great in-| temperance only in eating and drinking, for in that we 
ternal organs, the heart, liver, stomach, &c., perform their| are inost of us temperate enough, but in our pleasures 
vital functions independent of the will, being supplied by|and enjoyments, our passions, our desires, and more 
the ganglionic nerves, a class entirely distinct from those) than all in our ambition. If this temperance cannot or 
emanating from the brain and spine, which are under the) wil] not be practised, then travel is the best palliative : 








idance of the mind. The ganglionic organs not only and four skeleton tours are given by the Doctor out of 
refuse to tell us how they perform their operations in their, his own note-book, accompanied with pleasant gene- 


hidden laboratories, but when they are at work. 
in a state of health, we have no conscious sensations 


Thus, ra] directions and descriptions of the effects he has 
seen them produce. 


The only objection to these re- 


from the vital functions of the circulation, respiration, di-| medies is their difficulty. The aniversal competition 


gestion, assimilation, secretion, &c. The heart feels the 
presence of the blood, but keeps that feeling to itself. 


lungs feel the influence of atmospheric air, but give the 


The of which Dr. Johnson speaks, forbids those exposed 
‘to itto relax their efforts, except under a penalty to 


The stomach is| Which loss of life is nothing—loss of caste; whilst it 


mind no intimation of such fecling. é 
alive to the presence of food, and performs the important 


may be questioned whether the habit of mental excite- 


task of digestion, but troubles not the intellect with any) ment it occasions, does not produce an intellectual 
intimation of its proceedings. And so of all the other in-| craving that would sooner bear bodily pain than men- 


ternal organs. This is a wise provision of Nature, or ra-| 
ther of Nature’s Gud. But intercourse between the two 
systems of nerves, the nerves of sense and the nerves of 
the internal organs, is not absolutely prohibited. They) 
mutually correspond, in a state of health, without our con-| 
sciousness, and still more, without pain or inconvenience. | 
But let us over-educate, as it were; that is, let us pamper | 
the digestive organs, for example, by unnatural stimula-| 
tion; or let these said organs be long and strongly associ-| 
ated, in sympathy, with excitement of the intellect and its) 
organ, the brain—and what is the consequence? The sto-| 
mach becomes, as it were, intellectualized, that is, denatu-| 
ralized ; so that its sensibility rises from the organic, or un-, 
conscious, to the animal, or conscious state of feeling! 
Then it is that the process of digestion not only becomes | 
nisable to our senses, but exceedingly painful. 
When the stomach has thus acquired an additional 
sense, a sense properly appertaining to a superior organ, 
the organ of the mind, the owner of that stomach has in-| 
curred a penalty which will require months or years for| 
exoneration. He has over-educated an organ which would| 
have performed its function much better in its pristine ig- 
norance. ® ® nd ” - 

When the malady in question has attained a certain ex- 
tent, the stomach not only reflects back on the organ of 
the mind a large share of those afflictions which it has sus- 
tained from that quarter; but, in consequence of its ex- 
tensive chain of sympathies with various other organs of 
its own class, as the liver, kidneys, bowels, heart—in short, 
the whole of those organs supplied by the ganglionic 
nerves, it weaves a tissue of disorders which no human 
skill can unravel, it constructs a labyrinth of infirmi- 
ties through which no clew can guide us; it fills an Au- 
gean stable with evils, which few rivers, except that of 
Lethé, can cleanse away. 

Bat the action and reaction cf the organ of the mind| 
and the great organs of the ganglionic system, one on an- 
other, are not the only hostilities carried on in this condi. 
tion of the constitution. Let it be remembered, that the 
whole of the alimentary canal, from one extremity to the 
other, is studded with myriads of glands, whose secretions 
are under the influence of the nerves distributed to them. 
Now each minute filament of nerve participates in the 
general disorder of the great nervous centres, and the se- 
cretions of the smallest follicle are thus vitiated, and be- 
come the prolific source of new irritations reflected back on 
ee nervous system, and ultimately on the mind 
itself. 


Passing over the facts connected with the singular 
case of Mr. M’Kerrell, (a gentleman whom it may be 








tal torpidity. Then, again, his accounts of the health 
bringing effects of travel are only tantalizing prescrip- 
tions to those who require it most. What would be 
pleasanter than a two-months’ trip to the Continent, 
or to the Highlands, to the anxious or overworked in- 
tellectual labourers of this great metropolis? But 
how could they spare the time? or if they did, how 
could they find the means to travel in the open air, in 
the most effectual way, alternating rides and walks? 
A physician to the King, happy fellow! may lounge 
in his carriage on roads which the reflection of the 
summer sun makes as hot as the Indies, and then, as 
he ascends an Alpine eminence, or reaches shade, get 
out and walk; but those who physic, or feed, or in- 
struct the King’s lieges, must travel by those convey- 
ances that stay forno man. Indeed, the Doctor ad- 
mits that his travelling prescription is only practica- 
ble by the rich; it may, however, be read by all. 

In saying that the author’s advice was too general, 
we spoke generally. There are many specific rules ; 
and here are soue : 


TIME FOR MATRIMONY. 


The most proper age for entering the holy bands of 
matrimony has been much discussed, but never settled. I 
am entitled to my opinion; and although I cannot here 
give the grounds on which it rests, the reader may take it 
for granted that I could adduce, were this the proper place, 
a great number of weighty reasons, both moral and physi- 
cal, for the dogma which I am going to propound. The 
maxim, then, which I would inculcate is this—that matri- 
mony should not be contracted before the first year of the 
Fourth Septenniad, on the part of the female, nor before the 
last year of the same in the case of the male. In other 
words, the female should be at least twenty-one years of 
age, and the male twenty-eight years. That there should 
be seven years difference between the ages of the sexes, at 
whatever period of life the solemn contract is entered upon, 
need not be urged, as it is universally admitted, There is 
a difference of seven years, not in the actual duration of 
life, in the two sexes, but in the stamina of the constitution, 
the symmetry of the form, and the lineaments of the face. 
The wear and tear of bringing up a family might alone ac- 
count for this inequality ; but there are other causes inhe- 
rent in the constitution and independent of matrimony or 
celibacy. 

In respect to early marriage, as far as it concerns the 
softer sex, I have to observe, that for every year at which 
the hymeneal knot is tied below the age of twenty-one, 
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there will be on an average three years of premature decay Economy of Health is a faithful reflex of its author’ 
of the corporeal fabric, and a considerable abbreviation of mind, and not a thing of shreds and patches, 4 
the usual ranye of human existence. I. is in vain to point| s 

out instances that seein to nullily this calculation. There 
will be individual exceptions to all general rules. The From the Examiner, 

above will be found a fair average estimate. ‘ .. . | Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of the Arctic Ocean, 

On the moral consequences of too early marriages, it is in 1833, 1834, and 1835; under the C 

not my intention to dilate; thongh I could adduce many} (04 Back. R.N. B Richard Kie MRO of 
strong arguments against, and very few in favour of the eet Ss . vb ps ye Lege th Bs di tC, &, 
practice. It has been said that “ matrimony may have 9 nn Bently eexpedition. Ip 


miseries, but celibacy has no pleasures.” As far as too early * 
marriage is concerned, the adage ought torun thus—* mar-| This book has no pretensions in respect of style, but 
riage must have miseries, though celibacy may have no|it is the work of an intelligent and clear-headed man, 
pleasures. and contains much that is both instructive and inte. 
The choice of a wife or a husband is rather foreign to resting. 
my subject, and has occupied much abler pens than mine! "{ye most valuable part of it relates to the North 
to little advantage. My own opinion is, that were the! 4 merican Indians, and the nature of Mr. King’s state. 
whole of the adult population registered as they come of] ments on this subject entitle him to a most attentive 
age, and each person male and female, drew a name out of hearing. ‘The present condition of the various tribes 
the urn, and thus rendered matrimony a complete lottery,| id , at wretched, and it is hemil 
the sums total of happiness, misery, or content, would be/“0"/® @ppear to be most wretched, and it is humiliat. 
: “ae deed to learn that they have to thank the E 
nearly, if not exactly the same, as upon the present princi- ing In 2 ‘ st! , Ufo. 
ple of selection. This, at first sight, will appear a most|P@@20s for their misery. Gifted by nature with may 
startling proposition ; but the closer we examine it, the less of the finest qualities of humanity, they ; have been 
extravagant it will be found. taught, during their intercourse with civilised mea, 
as : ve : every vice that could by possibility lead to degrada. 
ee ee re ee ee ee tion ; and every single art that could have in any way ing any 
There was a time when a gentleman walked because he} added to their comforts and conveniences, or tended this Mr 
could not afford to ride; and then he was seldom ailing.| remotely to their civilisation, has been carefully and “Wi 
A period came when he kept his carriage, because he could studiously withheld. ‘The land which yielded them is one 
not afford to walk ; and then he was seldom well. He hit support has been gradually taken away from them by , 
on a remedy that combined the economy of time with pre- Psion : " aes 
: . : ee . force or artifice ; the single resource that was left them the mor 
servation of health. Instead of jumping into the carriage, f betes fines hes bane Geesteiie aamemenll 
on leaving a house, he started off at a quick pace, that}! SYpPplying turs has f th =~ any ‘i ed by the sions We 
kept the horses on a trot afier him. When well warmed|base and sordid spirit of the various trading compa weradic 
with walking, a little fatigued, or straightened for time, he} 9S 5 by way of reducing them more completely to page 
sprang into the carriage, closed three of the windows, and|the condition of miserable tools, the use of ardent spi- es 
read till he arrived at the next rendezvous, after which the|rits has been freely granted and encouraged 3—and the moraliza 
same process of alternate pedestrian and passive exercise} result of al] this is now sadly manifest in the almost sate 
was reiterated. Now this is a combination of the two|thorough demoralization of one of the finest race of 7. 1 
kinds of exercise which I had proved by experiment, many|men that ever existed, and, we can searcely regret to df 
years previously, to be extremely salutary. add, in a gradual but sure extermination of them, by ite @ 
ONE OF TWO CURES FOR HYPOCHONDRIACS, deaths from hunger, intoxication, or miserable disease, abject sl: 
It is, however, in that extensive class of human afflic-| We have here a melancholy picture :— benefited 
tions, termed nervous, dyspeptic, and hypochondriacal, that! “The country is so thinly peopled notwithstanding the They ar 
a journey to the baths of Pfeffer offers strong temptations, fertility of the soil, that only here and there a few miser- be, tang 
and very considerable hopes of amendment. ‘To hypo-|pje.looking beings are to be seen. The spring no longer pre- their mit 
chondriacs especially I would recommend this tour. Let} sents groups of independent warriors, smoking the friendly 
them get sea-sick in the Batavier, mud sick in the Maes,/calumet, and narrating the history of their travels and war 
and dike-sick in Holland ; let them then ascend the Rhine,| excursions ; nor rejoicing parties formed into little circles, 
amid all the bustle of steamers and hotels, and wind) for the purpose of relating the various changes which had 
through the romantic scenery of that noble river. They|taken place, together with the different occurrences in their 
may visit the Brunnens of Nassau—the shopocracy of} respective familics, during their separation. Instead of oc- 
Frankfort, the clean, dull towns of Darmstadt and Carls-|cupying their time as formerly, when they enjoyed their 
ruhe—the old red Castle of Heidelberg—the fairy land of| happy independence, in feasting, dancing, and other pas 
Baden Baden—the prosperous town of Offenburgh—the/times, they are now employed in petitioning, in the most 
Black Forest—the Falls of the Rhine—the Lake of Wal-|humiliating manner, for guns, ammunition, and other arti- 
lenstadt—presenting the most splendid Lake Scenery in| cles, which since the establishment of the fur trade, have 
Switzerland—and, lastly, the baths of Pfeffers. Let them| become essential to their existence ; or in defending them- 
be enjoined by their physician to penetrate the gorge Of|<elyes against the aspersions of the traders, who are inces- 
Tamina, and drink and perspire at the source of the wa-|santly blaming them for the few skins they collect. They 
ters in the rock, as the sine qua non of cure; let them be! have fallen into so abject a state, that their sacrifices and 
conjured to mount the Galanda, where there is a specific! religious solemnities are wholly suspended, and their fune- 
air for removal of low spirits; and then, if their “blue/ra) and matrimonia! rights entirely neglected. A few 
devils” are not drowned in the Pfeffers, or blown away on stately and athletic men are still, however, to be found 
the Alps, they had better jump into the Tamina, for their/ amongst them; but they have not that independent appear. PP ae 
case is hopeless! ance and loftiness of manner which would justify us in be- am . 
After the quotations given from the work, it may be lieving the celebrated West to have exclaimed, on pm fe 4 
superfluous to say that originality is its characteris- ure of Apollo Belvedere being suddenly brought under his y ~ ae 
tic. Dr. Jounson may have been occasionally in-|notice, ‘An Indian! a Mohawk Indian! . lent! it 1 
It is just to add that the reproach and disgrace of to which 


debted to others for his facts or his thoughts, but he ' 
has made them his own by digesting them. ‘The! this is not all due to the present century, for the work td; wher 
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jean earlier. Mr. King observes, in an extremely {duced by her mother as the wife of an Indian, whose 
sharacteristic passage :— name she mentions, and at once becomes the mistress to 

the new habitation. Several speeches are then made on 
the occasion, complimentary of the parties, particularly 
with regard to the lady, whose beauty is extolled to the 
skies. ‘Behold, my brethren, her broad flat face, small 
eyes high cheek-bones, low fore-head, broad chin, hooked 
nose, tawny hide, and pendent breasts, and you will say 
with me she is the very essence of perfection. Only per- 
ceive what strength she exhibits: a weight of two hundred 
pounds is nothing for her to carry; and as for hauling a 
sledge, she will vie with any of the tribe.’ Such is a 
Northern Indian’s idea of the beauty and accomplishments 
of the fair sex.” 


«Jn 1622, missions into the wilds of Canada first com- 
genced, principally directed by the society of the Jesuits ; 
iyt after one hundred and fifty years of zeal and exertion 

had not converted a single tribe, when they either 
wlgntarily retired or were driven away by the natives. 
We look in vain for any moral improvement or the 
shtest trace of benefit obtained by thuse remote and un. 
civilised races to which the missions extended ; but we find, 
wa the contrary, a history of barbarous warfare, treachery, 
joodshed, and extermination. The cause of the failure of 
those missionaries has been attributed to their having en- 
ed in the fur-trade at the same tiie that they were 
rodering their pious warnings to the natives; and no 
oer did the fur-bearing animals become scarce, than 
they are said to have retired, leaving the heathens to convert 
emselves. In Canada, an Indian chief thus addressed| “ Among the Flat-Heads, a tribe bordering on the North 
te council: ‘While we had beaver and furs, he who| Pacific Ocean, a singular custom prevails. The Indian 
yed was with us; he instructed our children, and| belle, on returning from the river-side with her barken 
aught them to pray; he was inseparable from us, and/dish charged with the limpid stream, is accosted by her 
ometines honoured us at our feasts: but when our|lover with the request of a drink of water. After he has 
werchandise failed, these missionaries thought they could} partaken thereof, should the object of his affections pro- 
dno further service among us.’” ceed with the remainder to the camp, it is considered as 


The question occurs of the possibility of redeem-|2" 7¢ceptance of his offer of marriage; but if, on_ the 
ag any of the misery we have described, and upon |Cotrary, she should return to the water-side for a fresh 
in 


his Mr. King remarks with much truth :— ED & ge 8: ae 


Our old friends, the Flat-Heads, have frequent men- 
tion :— 


The student of natural history will find many valu- 
able and curious details in Mr. King’s journal. We 
can only subjoin one or two more random extracts. 

Of the great American wolves :— 


*With regard to the subject of civilising the Indians, it 
is one of extreme difficulty; for we have not only to 
combat the native prejud.ces of the Indians, but to effect 
the more arduous task of making them forget the impres- 
sions we have already given to them. If it were possible 
eradicate from the mind of the North American Indian 
ill knowledge or traditionary remembrance of the interfe- 
race of the whites, which has been exerted with fearful de- 
noralization for two centuries, and place bim in the same 
dateas when first discovered, it would be fa: easier to effect 
hiseivilisation. Dr. Richardson thus describes the influence 
df the Hudson’s Bay fur-trade upon the Crees; a tribe 
once so formidable, that they drove all the other nations 
tefore them; but who, now, alus! are degenerated into 
aject slavery :-—“ It might be thought that the Crees have 
ienefited by their lony intercourse with civilised nations.| A note on the house-marten :— 
They are capable of being, and I believe are willing to 
te, taught, but no pains have hitherto been taken to intorm 
their minds ; and their white acquaintances seem, in gene- 
nl, to find it easier to descend to the Indian customs and 
modes of thinking, ange my with respect to women, 
than to attempt to raise the Indians to theirs. Indeed, 
sich a lamentable want of morality has been displayed 
by the white traders, that it would require a long series 
of good conduct to efface from the minds of the native 
population the ideas they have formed of the white 
character.” Sagacity of the great northern bears :— 


“Their courage ceases with the gaze of a man—a fact 
of which the Indians are quite aware, and frequently turn to 
a good use. I am not only convinced that a courageous man, 
unless he becomes the aggressor, with very few exceptions, 
|is perfectly secure from the attack of the brute creation in 
|a wild state; but that they will invariably shun him, if 
|there is only space enough to admit of their escape. I 
| have frequently, for experiment’s sake, approached the rein- 
|deer with closed eyes, without alarming them; when a 
|single glance made them bound again with fear.” 





“ The house-marten not only visits the same place, but 
;the same nest year after year; a fact which I ascertained 
by experiment, while residing in Kent, about ten years 
jago. Having selected a detached nest, I fastened a small 
piece of silk round one of the legs of its inmate, then sit- 
ting upon eggs, The following season the bird returned, 
|and, with the garter stili affixed, was secured in the same 
nest: a convincing proof of the instinctive knowledge at- 
tributed to it.” 


Setting aside the hope of achieving civilisation, “On one ocasion, a bear was seen to swim cautiously 
however, Surely there are opportunities of ameliora-|to a large rough piece of ice, on which two female wal- 
tion for these wretched creatures that might be/ruses were lying asleep with their cubs. The wily animal 
seized with little difficulty and at little cost. crept up some hummocks behind the party, and with his 

Some interesting notices of the manners and cus-| fore-fect loosened a large block of ice; this, with the help 
toms of the Indians will be found in Mr. King’s jour-| of his nose and paws, he rolled and carried until immedi- 


ately over the heads of the sleepers, when he let it fall on 
one of the old animals, which was instantly killed. The 
other walrus with its cubs rolled into the water; but the 

“The ceremony of marriage is extremely simple. Aj younger one of the stricken female remained by its dam; 
tay having been appointed, the father of the girl inten-|On this helpless creature the bear now leaped down, and 
tionally absents himself while a tent is erected for the) thus completed the destruction of two animals which it 
happy pair. ‘What is that I observe!’ exclaims the In-| would not have ventured to attack openly. * * ad 
dian, on his return, with pretended astonishment ; ‘a new|The stratagems practised in taking the large seal are not 
lent! it must be for my son-in-law.’ A feast is then made,| much less to be admired. These creatures are remarkably 
fo which the parents and friends of both parties are invit-| timid, and for that reason always lie to bask or sleep on 
td; when to the assembled company the bride is intro-|the very edge of the pieces of floating ice, so that on the 


tal, and a superb touch of satire may occur occasion- 
ally. Here is one :— 
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slightest alarm they can by one roll tumble themselves into 
their favourite element. They are extremely restless, con- 
stantly moving their head from side to side, and sleeping 
by very short naps. As with all wild creatures, they turn 
their attention to the direction of the wind, as if expecting 
danger from that quarter. The bear, on seeing his intend- 
ed prey, gets quietly into the water, and swims until he is 
leeward of him, from whence by frequent short dives he 
silently makes his approaches, and so arranges his distance, 
that at the last dive he comes up to the spot where the seal 
is lying. If the poor animal attempts to escape by rolling 
into the water, he falls into the bear’s clutches ; if, on the 
contrary, he lies still, his destroyer makes a powerful 
spring, kills him on the ice, and devours him at leisure.” 
The author of these volumes is likely, at no distant 
day, to realize an intention he has formed of resuming 
the search along the northern coast of North America, 
at the point where Captain Back was obliged to ter- 
minate his labours. We think him more than justi- 
fied in some of his most hopeful and sanguine ex- 
pectations; and we wish him every possible success. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


A curious circumstance has been mentioned to us 
in connexion with the most prominent subjects of the 
day. In the course of last year, one of the large 
joint-stock banks of a midland county commenced 
proceedings against a debtor; when his solicitor took 
the rather novel step of pleading that the bank was 
incapacitated from suing, because one of its party 
was a clerk in holy orders; upon which legal en- 
forcement was abandoned. ‘The exception was taken 
at hazard; for the fact that a clergyman held shares 
in the bank was at that time unknown to either soli- 
citor for the plantiff or solicitor for the defendant; 
but as the bank had above one thousand — no- 
thing was more probable.—Constitutional, 


Spanish Tastes.—Altogether I did not find the 
Spaniards so intractable in matters of eating and drink- 
ing as might be expected from their prejudice against 
every thing foreign. No muleteer on the road but 
would run after Cheshire cheese, or an English beet- 
steak, as delicacies of the first class; and at Bilboaa 
grave Spanish captain of grenadiers got fuddied with 
bottled-porter, which he had never tasted before, but 
liked so much after the first glass, that he swallowed 
a second, third, and fourth, till at length he declared 
his inability to find his way home, and called upon us 
to execute that duty forhim. From what I have seen of 
Spanish temperance, I should say, that it is as much 
the result of poverty as of natural inclination, and am 
somewhat disposed to give credit to the assertion of 
Lithgow, an old traveller, who wrote on Spain some- 
where about the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, and who assures us that * the Spaniard is of 
a spare diet and temperate if at his own cost he spend, 
but if given gratis he hath the longest tusks that ever 
played at table.””— T'welve Months in the British Legion. 


Corree 1n THe Desert.—It is astonishing what 
effect the smallest portion of the strong coffee made by 
the Arabs has; no greater stimulus is required in the 


longest and most arduous journeys. It is universal 


throughout the East, but more used by the Arabs of 


the Desert than by any other class ; they will often go 
without food for twenty-four hours if they can but have 
recourse to the little dram of coffee, which, from the 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


small compass in which they carry the apparatus and 
the readiness with which it is made, they can alwa 
command, I can vouch for both its strengthenin my 
exhilarating effect; it answers these Purposes 
than I can conceive it possible a dram of spirits could 
do to those who indulge in it.—Mujor’s Skinner's dd. 
ventures in the East. 


———— 





An Irisu InviTaTion.—Among the many anecdotes 
that were related of the action (the 5th of May,) there 
was one of an officer’s servant of the 7th which struck 
me as characteristic of Irish gallantry and nonchalanee 
In the midst of the hottest fire at the mill, he rag = 
with a cartridge in his mouth to an officer, and Pulling 
the heads of acouple of cackling hens out of his hayer. 








sack, exclaimed, **Sure your honour won’t forget to 
dine with my master to-day.’ The richness of the 
Hibernian’s accent combined with the Singularity of 
the situation to give an unusual raciness to the invita. 
tion.—T'welve Months in the British Legion, 


Tue Art or Battooninc.—We last week noticed g 
suggestion which had been made to render ascents 
less perilous, by the division of one large balloon, or 
the substitution of a number of simall ones. A writer 
in a Morning paper has since enlarged upon the idea, 
He proposes a number of balloons, connected together, 
and communicating by elastic ducts, so that the gas 
may be distributed from time to time as should be de. 
sirable. ‘To this he adds a world of rigging, and other 
appliances, which go somewhat beyond the point, and 
give the idea of a flying **Santissima Trinidada.” 
Nevertheless, there is much in these speculations that 
may be useful. We have thought al ways that aerostation 
has been held in too great contempt by scientific men, 
It is quite elear, that however chimerical may be the 
hope of * navigating” balloons, their construction is 
capable of such improvement as will render mere a 
cent and descent matters of comparative safety. Were 
even this much only achieved, it requires no argument 
to show that a new source of gratification would be 
opened to society, without looking further to the utili- 
ties that might be answered. It is surprising thal, 
when we recollect the startling danger of a balloon 
ascent has always lain in the possibility of a sudden 
rupture of a single piece of frail silk, the notion of 
having separate depositaries for the buoyant power 
has never been acted on. 


The missionary is every where the grand pioneer 
of humanity. In all ages and all countries, Christi- 
anity and civilisation have gone hand-in-hand. Per 
haps we might generalize the statement, and say that 
religion of any kind and civilisation are indissolubly 
united. ‘The poorest savage, indeed, that ever bent 
down to an image of his own framing, has thereby 
erected for himself a standard higher and more impe- 
rative than that of his fellow savages; and in propor 
tion as he endeavours to act up to that standard, impet 
fect though it be, in a similar proportion is his mind 
elevated, and its grosser parts refined. ‘To the mis- 
sionary, then, and to his labours, speaking as politi- 
cians only, and viewing them merely as connec 
with the advancement of political amelioration, we 
sincerely wish well. That there are now and then 
some little accidental blots, not in the thing itself, 
but in the mode of working it, we must at the same 
time frankly state.—Birmingham Journal. 
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THE THREE WISHES. 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE THREE WISHES. 


Aw hour before day, Dinarzade awaked her sister, 
and says to her, you will be so good, madam, as to 
ell the story of the third old man. The Sultan con- 
sented, being equally anxious to learn the Merchant’s 
fate; and Scheherazade, resuming her discourse, thus 
yrsued her narrative. 

«Great Prince of the Genies,” says the third old 
nan, “though I must confess to have listened with 
the most lively pleasure to the wonderful stories you 
have just heard, yet I cannot help feeling that your 
lordship will consider such feats as the changing 
wicked ladies into black bitches, and the population 
of uruly cities into little fishes, as too much within 
the compass of that order of events which is familiar 
jo your lordship’s own experience, to be thought very 


wonderful.” : ; 
The genie put on a knowing expression of counte- 


nance. 

«You see before you one whose fate, and the 
adventures of whose life are altogether without 
arallel in the history of human events and changes. 
= or rather was, the only son of a physician of 

t eminence in the renowned city of Cairo. 

“My father had arisen to the greatest eminence 
in his profession: he was consulted by the greatest 
kings, and seldom failed to despatch every patient 
with the greatest imaginable satisfaction. Yet, amidst 
all this great success there seemed among the 
more eminent members of his own profession, to ex- 
ista strong dislike to him, the cause of which.I did 
not then understand. For my father was a regularly 
bred doctor, who was always accustomed to kill or 
cure his patients, according to the most approved me- 
thods of Averroes and Avicenna. But, with all my 
father’s fame, Calumny, which, like the thunder- 
stroke, will select the loftiest marks, did not leave 
him free. He was, though no direct proof could be 
given, suspected of being more addicted to magic 
than to his lawful art. And, in confirmation of this, 
it was observed, that he was unsocial and solitary in 
his habits, —that he was accustomed to absent himself 
whole weeks, no one knew why or wherefore. 
Strangers, too, of a mysterious and unusual appear- 
ance were constantly observed to come and go about 
his house. It was also noticed, that although he 
lavished the most enormous sums on mere curiosi- 
ties, and thought the purchase of a province not too 
much to give for a frog with two heads or none at 
ill—yet his table was penurious, his wife ill-drest, 
and that I was the worst bred youth in all Cairo. My 
mother, who was of as amiable and communicative 
temper, as any other discreet matron in the town, was 
not able to throw any light on this curious riddle,— 
which your lordship must acknowledge was the law- 
ful property of every curious person in Cairo. 
“These things, as your lordship has easily di- 
vined, were not without their effect upon a mind like 
mine.—I was one of a lively and restless temper, full 
of curiosity and ambition, who wished to come at the 
bottom of every one’s secret, and thought nothing 
above my deserts.x—As my father’s only son, I natu- 
rally supposed that his whole power, in which I fer- 
vently believed, would sooner or later be employed 
ras promotion. This fancy was my whole com- 
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** Under the influence of this feeling I was, of all, 
least alive to the common troubles of the family. 1 
was mostly wrapped up in fancies, and often forgot 
the scanty meal before me, in the imagined ragouts of 
kingly tables. My lowly stock-bed was surrounded 
by the splendours of the magnificent Haroun. And as 
I walked the streets of Cairo, an object of pity to the 
wise, and contempt to the gay, visionary chariots of 
mother-o’-pearl and gold, whirled me with the speed 
of light, through distant realms, to scatter admiration 
and terror over a conquered world.” 

The genie stared. 

“To counterbalance these exaltations, which, I 
protest to your sovereign lordship, I now believe pre- 
ferable to any reality the world contains, I was often 
made to feel the contempt of my relations, among 
whom I felt very like a prince in disguise, who re- 
sents being treated like a common person. Insensible 
to the benefits which my gorgeous fancy generously 
showered upon them all, they seemed to grudge me 
the poor crust, which but too often fell to: my lot, 
while I was dreaming of lamb and pistachio-nuts, 
washed down with the purest vintage of Schiraz. 

** But my great standing grievance was, the cruelty 
of my father, who hated me as none but a rancorous 
father can hate, and who penetrated and availed him- 
self of my amiable follies with the skill of a doctor 
and the power of a necromancer. Day after day, 
would he cross me in my most ecstatic exaltations, 
with some withering sarcasm, or terrifying threat, or 
some degrading employment. Was I engaged in au- 
dience with the ambassadors of Samarcant or Cathay, 
he would ask me if I had fed his frogs ,—or if I loi- 
tered, in the trance of imaginary music, over some 
rare and costly banquet, he would send me to prepare 
some compound revolting to the nostrils of a sca- 
venger.”’ 

The genie grinned with delight. 

‘In a word, my father treated me with neglect in 
every way but one, which was to torment me to the 
best of his abilities. He worked me like an Ethiopian, 
for which my sole recompence was abundance of 
kicks and cuffs. If 1 but made a wry face over a 
pounded polecat, it was enough to draw down upon 
me the whole weight of his paternal aversion. Often 
after a merciless drubbing, would he sneeringly as- 
sure me that, such was the fitting discipline for those 
who were to govern others: he used, with a grave 
shake of his head, to assure me, that it would en- 
dow me with a merciful sympathy with the nether 
members of the people who should be blest with 
such a king. Strange to say, my ambition,—which 
had, J think, more lives than all the cats in Egypt,— 
converted his cruel jest into a serious prediction.” 

At the simile about cats the genie wisely shook his 
head. 

‘That my father had also some causes for com- 
plaint, I must frankly confess to your lordship. 
From the pestle and mortar I was a sad truant: my 
father could scarcely take his eyes off me for an in- 
stant. As he was used to absent himself for long in- 
tervals, I never failed to take advantage of those oc- 
casions to be as idle as it was in the power of any 
ingenious youth to contrive. Money, to be sure, I 
had not: the doctor took care of this: and I was, 
consequently, necessitated to keep clear of those 
haunts where more fortunate youths spent their days 
in the pleasures of a great city. For this, however, 
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genie sleeps,|thought I. I must await the entrance of some officer 


story,’ whispered the merchant; ‘the 
of state. I will change my bedroom henceforth. 


and I am yet in jeopardy. 
« ¢ Never fear.’ said the old man. There was a stir in a neighbouring apartment. * Ho, 
‘¢+] now bethought me of the mirrors, and directed |ho!’ said I, ‘they are slow in attending the King of 

my steps to the first. As I approached, I read over it |T'artary,—heads shall drop for this.’ 

io large capitals, * Tae Crry or Samarcanpe.’ *Ho,| ‘ Presently, a ponderous little door turned on its 

,0!’ said I, as I surveyed the polished plane, on which hinge, with a fearful grating noise, and two gigantic 

1 moving picture showed itself. 1 looked upon the blacks entered, one of whom carried a tittle brazier, 
burbs of a vast metropolis, out of which the whole filled with live coals, which cast a vivid red gleam 
rid seemed to pour itself, round a smooth-shaven over the black-stained vaults, within a few feet above 





meadow on the centre of which was a royal pavilion,’ me as J] lay: the other had some iron utensils in his 


f spacious dimensions, richly decorated with royal hand: the third seemed to be a person having some 


ensigns, streaming on the sunny air,—while music,| authority. This person, I thought, is the vizier, who 
iller, deeper, sweeter, than | had conceived of the comes attended by the physician: I shall now learn 
nmortal strains of the houris, poured out upon the all. It may be some ceremony of state. 

ears of the listening wealth, rank, and beauty, of that ‘** Who is there ?’ said I aloud, willing to discover 


srand city.” I was maddened by the delicious com-| who I spoke to, before I expressed my desire: * Who 


ination. *1 will be the King of Tartary, said I,’\is there? 1 have been expecting you this hour.’ The 


oud; but how to proceed next is the point; where blacks stared on me with surprise. The officer an- 
is this little bell? As I looked round 1 saw, near the swered in a yventle tone: 
spot I had first left, a small table, which I approach-- “+O King, I am glad to see you so prepared,— 


ed, and hav‘ng reached it in a few minutes’ smart) these fellows are seldom thought too slow. Hasten, 

walking, | saw upon it a diminutive Jittle bell, not) slaves, to your duty ; see you not his highness grows 

bigger than the cup of asmall lily. *Soall goes right,’ impatient.’ 

ought I.—IL paused in the luxury of expectation !” **¢If my hands were untied, meanwhile, | think I 
The genie gave a still wider yawn. ‘The merchant) should be more at ease.’ 

was in a copious perspiration at the sight. The old) ‘*Grieved Lam that I cannot comply with your 


van went on undisturbed. highness—until these have done their work.’ 

“| hesitated on the first step of anticipated enjoy-| ‘* How, slave?!’ said I authoritatively. 
nent,—more keenly to feel the change by contrast.—| ‘ ‘It is against the rule; and ] am responsible to 
From penury I was to be raised to wealth,—from hu- the King.’ 
niliation to glory,—from subjection to power,—from “ ¢ How,—how,—what King, slave?’ 


1e empty banquet of ambitious fancy to the enjoy- *** His Highness—your Majesty’s royal brother— 
nent of Juxurious reality. With a slow, yet eager) who deposed your Majesty last night, now sits on the 


id tremulous hand, | seized and rang the little bell, throne of ‘Tartary.’ 
id listened, in mingled suspense and awe to the fairy ‘**'Then Tam really in a dungeon?’ 
sound which slowly left my hand, yet echoed Joudly *“* Your highness should khow the spot,—your 


ack from the far off summit of the concave vault. royal father prophesied your fate, as you witnessed 


ly suspense did not last long; the echoes had searce-! his last struggles here.’ 

y died, when light steps echoed on the pavement, and «+ What are you now about to do, good sir,’ said ] 
dy of the most stately and queenlike beauty stood in a softened tone. 

efore me with a gracious and captivating smile upon| ‘The mutes smiled hideous, as they rolled their 


er lips. eyes with fearful significance on each other,—my 
“* Will it please your Majesty to taste this cup) flesh began to ereep. 
from the hands of your lowliest slave ?’ said she. ‘+ The officer, too, smiled; but raised his shoulders, 


“* If such be the slave, fair one,’ said I, * what must so as to express surprise. 
be the highborn bride?’ as I took from a little silver ‘** Your highness is not to be taught the customs 
iray of exquisite workmanship, a small diamond cup of this court.’ 
filled with rich wine, the fragrance of which, expand- ‘They are about to dress me for the hour of prayer 


ng itself around, came upon my nostrils with a rich) thought I,—it may be no more. 

foretaste of its exquisite contents.” “ While this conversation was going on, the two 
The genie smiled,—the two dogs smacked their blacks had lit a fire with the eoals brought in, and 
ips, were busily engaged blowing it to the brightness and 


“Tn an instant—in the twinkling of an eye—I was heat of a furnace. They now left off, and one of 
nadark, low, vaulted cell, breathing an atmosphere them came and stooping his vast figure over me, and 
thick with a loathsome and clammy dew; a charnel presently turning me as if I were no more than a dried 
dour fell upon the nostril so lately bathed in the log, again drew the loosened ligatures round my arms 
iragrance of the blest. I could not see an inch. I and legs, so tight that the circulation was impeded. 
ried to move,—I was hound hands and feet. My terrors, for some time rising fast, were now be- 

“*Tn the name of Allah.’ said I, * what is this for? yond endurance. 1 was not able to speak, nor could 
Chis seems more a dungeon than a palace. But, per- I reeall my scattered thoughts. | saw that they were 
hance I am sick, and they have swathed me duwn to preparing some instrument of fiery torture, and felt 
seep me still. I could not imagine what had hap- that I was in their hands, without reprieve or resist- 
ened. I worked one of my hands free, and felt over ance. Could nothing be done? Nothing. I recol- 
ny attire. I was satisfied that my person was ehanged lected that I had a second and a third choice ;—but 
from a pigmy stature of five feet, to a tall, slight figure through what fearful trial, beyond fleshly endurance | 
six. My dress was costly, too. I felt the diamond must pass to the next, I could not divine. 
mmaments, and the rich shawls. Iam, afterall,aking, ‘There had been silence for a few minutes, when 
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one of the two mutes, (for such I now perceived them| 
to be,) made a slight sign that the operations, which 
they had carried on with a quiet, practised celerity, 
were now completed. 

**One of them, approaching me, raised me up, and 
placed my head between his knees. ‘The other ap-| 
proached with a bright plate, a little concave, and red 
with intolerable lustre, from the furnace. I shut my! 
eyes, but could not again help opening them to gaze 
on that horrid light. When I did so, it was within 
six inches of my eyes, and cast a heat beyond en- 
durance. I roared aloud for agony, and again closed 
my eyes. ‘This poor resource was soon denied me. 

“ «Will your Highness open your royal eyes,’ said 
the officer, ‘or the mute must burn his fingers.’ 

** But I spare you the scene of horror and pain be- 
yond describing. Without the power of moving my 
head a hairsbreadth to the right or left, my eyesight 
was toasted out of my head, and I was left in dark- 
Again, quivering in every tortured nerve, and 
breathing the burning and putrid air, until, no longer 
able to endure such complicated and severe suffering, 
I sunk into a state of insensibility.” 


ness, 


The genie here broke out into a loud fit of Jaugh-| 


ter, which very much raised the merchant’s hopes ol 
escape. 

The next morning Dinarzade awoke her sister at! 
an early hour, and having obtained the Sultan’s con- 
sent, Scheherazade proceeded : 

“Sir, when the genie had ceased laughing, the old 
man went on: | 

‘¢ How long I remained in this condition I could not 
tell; but at last l came to my senses. I felt mysel! 
in a state of extreme suffering, the effect of which 
was much increased by a painful sense of extreme} 
thirst, which had been, I believe, the means of awa- 
kening me. Iwas not, however, long in this state, 
when the voice of the officer who had superintended 
the sufferings | have related, spoke just close to my 
ear— 

“+O King,’ said he, ‘I have good news for your 
Highness. The people of Samareande have arisen 
in your favour, and insist on your being produced.’ 


** A ray of consolation beamed across the darkness 


of my despair. 
“If I cannot have enjoyment in this state of muti- 
lation, I shall at least have revenge. 


not iong await your reward.” While he was about to 
reply, | heard a noise of approaching footsteps, and| 
he had just time to whisper, ‘the Sultan!’ in a tone 
of alarm, when a crowd of persons surrounded me. 


‘¢* Brother,’ said a harsh voice, ‘I am forced to} 


bring you forth to the people and the troops.’ 
«+ Well, your Majesty,’ answered I, ‘may depend 
on my speaking as you desire.’ 


*** That we must ensure,’ said the Sultan. j 
* You cannot doubt me now,’ | 


“T became alarmed. 
said [; ‘Lam not fit for the enjoyment of power; I 


only desire to die in peace.’ 


*¢¢ You shall have your wish,’ said the Sultan; ‘ we 


come to ease you of a painful life.’ 


*«] prithee, brother, do not let me die by violence,” 
said 1; the instinet of nature prevailing over pain. 


THRE 


iThis I 


But I knew it 
was not yet time to betray my true intent; so I mere-| 
ly answered, ‘ Messenger of good news, cannot you| 
lead me forth at once; and when I shall have retali-| 
ated upon the real author of my miseries, you shall! 


‘«** My dear brother, the troops must see you dead, 
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and you shall be killed without the smallest pain.’— 
‘Canst thou,’ said he to some attendant, * execute 
thine office without inflicting pain?’ 

*** Pleasure, rather, your Majesty.’ 

«Then, prithee, be quick.’ 

«As the last word was uttered, a horrid hand was 
basy about my neck; it was immediately followed by 
the pressure of a sharp cord. A momentary sense of 
suffocation, drowsiness,—sleep.—I was dead.”’ 

The genie chuckled with delight. 

“My lord genie, the change that instantly came 
upon me surpasses all the marvels of fable. Thre 
sensations of life again rushed through my frame with 
the rapidity of the fierce and fiery torture of a furnace. 
For a moment I thought that the angels of the tomb 
had possession of my burning body, under the ruins 
of Babylon, and were punishing my sins, done no 
doubt in the body of the Sultan of India.” 

The genie looked learned and contemptuous. 

**] could not help feeling that it was a hardship to 
be blinded, bow-strung, and tortured after death, for 
sins of which I am guiltless as your lordship.” 

The genie hemmed loudly. 

“The pain began to subside, and I felt myself lying 
ona soft couch, unbound; and opening my eyes, a 
flood of splendour rushed upon them, by which I was 
nearly blinded again. Inuring myself gradually to 
this, the well-known objects of the Hall of Destiny 
gleamed, one after another, on my sight. I was my- 
self again. 

“I now fell into a state of the most profound 
composure: a sense of repose, after the pains and 
horrors of so many dreadful sufferings, flowed around 
me. I never before knew so much bliss. Of the 
lapse of time I had no sense.—This happy state, to: 
had its end. The pains of hunger came upon me,— 
they were worse than all. Unable to endure this 
new anguish, I arose from the couch, on which I 
had lain for the length of three days and nights. 
had discovered from an enormous clock, 
which marked the lapse of hours, while its gigantic 
pendulums of adamant swung with an everlasting 
monotony from end to end of the lofty and spacious 
dome of the hall. 

‘*T was resolved to search narrowly around, to 
discover if there was any thing to be eaten. I 
now felt that faith in my father’s promise, which 
assured me I was not to die of this horrible want. 
The search was too easily made ; for, notwithstanding 
the vast size of this great edifice, it was quite unfur- 
nished. ‘The broad eircle of its vast floor, stretched 
to the utmost extent which its dark pillars permitted 
the eye to reach; all was vast, uniform, and monoto- 
nous, unless where some of the huge mirrors, as I 


{changed my position, cast a doubtful reflection of the 


opposite arch of the cupola above. There was, to be 
sure, a shelf of ponderous volumes, into which I should 
have been curious to look ; but they were most tanta- 
lizingly a few feet above my reach; and could I reach 
them, they appeared too ponderous to be opened by 
any person, Jess in stature than the prince of the 
genies.” 

The genie squared his shoulders, and grew twice 
as big. 

“There was nothing to eat, and hunger, I can tell 
your lordship, is worse than fire or cord. For a mo- 
ment my pains were diverted. As I passed the 
mirror of the kingdom of Tartary, I saw an immense 
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crowd collected around a mighty platform, on which 

was laid out a venerable form. This I presently per- 
ceived to be the form I had but recently died in. The 

people lamented with loud outcries; and the king, 

whom I instantly recognised, appeared sunk in the 

most profound affliction : this | knew to be but feigned, 

and vowed vengeance in my heart. But I was now 

in the very last stage of inanition—I had enough to| 
do to stagger to the sofa, on which I fell exhausted. 

* At this moment my father stood beside me; he 
bore in his hand a large dish of solid gold, out of| 
which he took four others of precious stones, all dif-| 
ferent. 

“*Rise, my son,’ said he with a voice of much} 
compassion, * rise and eat.’ 

“| precipitated myself on the nearest dish, with the 
fierceness of animal voracity ; and devoured until my 
father, whose patience was worn out, stopped me. 
‘Huckabac, my dear, I fear for your health; I must 
not allow you to overcharge your stomach, rendered 
delicate by the luxuries of royalty.’ 

“This allusion recalled all my sufferings; 1 was 
silent with renewed anger; but my father, affecting 
ignorance of every thing that had occurred, made me 
recite to him the whole history of my sufferings. To 
this narrative he listened with an air of one surprised ; 
but I could perceive that all his questious were sug- 
gested by the liveliest professional curiosity. He 


would know every sensation, and the precise part} 
in which it was felt; he advised me to keep my eyes} 


quite open should it ever be my lot to be blinded} 
arain; and seemed to lament, that instead of the} 
bowstring I had not been impaled. He was minutely 
inquisitive on the sensations [ felt in recovering ; and 
seemed deeply interested in the trial of hunger | 
sustained. 

* Bat I was still much imposed on by the vehe- 
mence with which he entered into my wrong, in the 
person of the King of Tartary. ‘ Let it be our first 
care, my son, to avenge ourselves upon his guilty 
successor. At this moment the King of Georgia has 
levied a numerous host for the purpose of subduing 
the kingdom of Tartary. You shall wish yourself) 
at its head; and enjoy the pleasures of retaliation. | 
Should he fall into your power fail not tosend me word, 
as I should wish to feel his pulse while his eyes are 
burning!’ So saying, he presented me with a spark- 
ling cordial, which | had no sooner swallowed than 
I felt tenfold appetite for revenge possess me. 

“] was again alone; I approached the Georgian 
mirror; a splendid figure stood near, having on his 
head a crown of solid gold of exquisite workmanship 
—he seemed to be the most beautiful and complete 
young prince I had ever seen. I was inflamed with 
ardour to exchange my frightful little form, which 
your lordship must know was about so high, for that 
stately person. Ambition, vanity, and revenge rose 
together in my heart. I forgot my sufferings, and 
burned again to leave the poor little body which I 
would now give all my goods to see again. 

“I looked again—the distance showed a far ex- 
tended and glittering line of cavalry ranged across 
an immense plain; and already in fancy I was its 
possessor. 1 walked towards the table in the 
centre, and as I went, resolved to guard against the 
disappointment of my formerchoice. ‘I shall,’ thought 
1, ‘adopt my father’s very words—the king may be in 
a dungeon—lI will wish to command that army—this 





jand be yourself.’ 
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may serve for himself or his successor.” Thinking 
myself most sage, I touched the little bell. Again 
the sweet and solemn chime came with a subduing 
tone from the high roofed vault of the Hall of Destiny. 
Again that beautifal fairy stood before me with her 
discreet and thoughtful eye and sparkling cup. Again 
the strange transforming cordial chased through my 
veins, and [ sat with a triumphant feeling upon the 
back of a splendid war-horse, surrounded by a nu- 
merous band of officers, some of whom I could per- 
ceive to be persons of rank. I did not know their 
names, and therefore resolved to be reserved and dis- 
creet until [ could obtain this knowledge. 

* I was treated with much deference by every one; 
yet it was not exactly the kind of respect I had ex- 
pected ; it seemed to be little more than a slight sur- 
face of external form. ‘I must,’ thought I, * depress 
the aristocracy here; they shall by and by learn 
who they have to deal with.’ I assumed a stately 
deportment, and looked as awful as I could. This, 
to my surprise, rather increased the familiarity of 
some; they conversed with each other in a manner 


jtotally inconsistent with the respect due toa royal 


presence. I felt resentment swelling in my bosom. 
| There was a tone of innuendo and sareastic allusion ; 
which but that it seemed inapplicable to the monarch 
and a handsome youth, I should suppose designed 
for myself. * What it is to be a general,’ says one. 

“++ ]t makes old men young,’ says another. 

*** And slaves proud,’ observed a third. 

**©* And Tartars handsome,’ added a fourth. 

* *¢ And a——— look like a man;’ ‘at least it makes 
one look as if he thought so,’ struck in a fifth. TTurn- 
ing round with stately condescension, I said, gaily 
enough, ‘you are merry gentlemen.’ I was startled 


lat my owu voice—it was harsh and shrill, and quite 


unsuited to the youthful beauty of the figure in the 
glass. ‘* How, now, Gabor,’ said the foremost of my 
companions..merrily; * you seem more frightened at 
that sweet voice of yours than at the onset of the 
Tartar ; come, my friend, rally your scattered senses 
I was confounded at this licence ; 
‘they are accustomed to be free,’ thought 1; ‘I must 
tolerate them a little. I put on a laughing air, and 
we chatted as we rode along the ranks; my spirit 
warmed towards my companions, who were now not 
only respectful but seemingly cordial; and I began 
to give way to the contemplations of prosperous am- 
bition, when a loud cheer arose from the ranks with 
deafening power. I was hesitating how to acknow- 
ledge this mark of real respect, when my eye caught 
a splendid train of horsemen, all glittering with such 
splendour as I had not hitherto dreamt of, coming in 
full gallop across the plain—there were about forty 
persons, all who seemed to be of the highest rank. 
* This,’ thought I, * is some imperial visiter or guest ; 
we must receive him like a brother king ;’ and seeing 
that those around me drew up in a posture of respect, 
I took the hint and did the same. The stately com- 
pany was now drawn nigh; in the front rode a gallant 
youth mounted on a milk-white steed, all streaming 
with golden housings. On his head the youth wore 
a jewelled cap; on the front of which one phenix 
plume, the only one I had ever seen, luxuriantly rich 
and glowingly bright, fanned the air with the motion 
of his steed.” 
The genie chuckled derisively. 
* 1 now bethought myself of some well turned sen- 
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tences which migh texpress the respect of one monarch 
to another ; and when he came up I singled out, with 
yilecting my own splendid figure as 
thought I, * the 

monarch with 


a majestic alr, re 
I had seen it in the ass.’ * Now,’ 
army will be comparing this foreign 
their own lord ;:’ to support the comparison, I mustered 
ks as he approached, and holding out 


ilmy @ i 
‘Sir and 


it hand with a care less air 
’ »oken no further when | was checked 


began: 


h went like lightning round 
pressed titter broke npon my 
rist—the hand was gone.”’ 

ho h id served 
in my power,’ 


lawless as the 


ith w 


ive my surprise 
class. 
merriment, 
how I could 
mm my 
10 ime for 
youth, thy 
1 to faint 
I go this, he said, 
tlet him die outrig Ny the cautery, 
stave 
iron, the sicht 
of my frame, 
buffalo-bull. | 
began to dawn 
the officers who re- 
by my Interrogations 
ived from the re pine s. 
interval of my conva- 
yrmation which I 
ne. I had been 
urt, whose 
had obtained 
at post to ano- 


wisd 
tion from one g 
u the week before raised to the 
attack the Tartar 


ps destine d te 
remained—the 


" - 
mea pe rson aione 
ne; and by my first inevita- 
grace, I was pardoned, 

I received at the 

1 visits from the 

ers of state, and even from the king. ‘They tor- 


the chief subject of 


‘ommeand of 


I 


ited me beyond measure ; 


Was tnes 4 


review, which they attri- 


nversation 
the day of the 

the effect of my elevation. When! was able 
urt, every look I met conveyed a taunt; 
ild perceive t yme the « bject of 
derision. The eXasperalti n of wounded 

‘reame the yrudence I had by nature; 

lted one of the chiefs, that the enraged 


irinc 


it Il was bee 


ised his slaves to throw me down and | 


the bastinado so unmercifully, that fora 
vas unable to stir. And to make the matter 
such was the nature of the insult, that I dared 


t seek redress, or make the matter known to any 


«Still [ thought myself commander of the troops. 

the day before they were to march, there came 
vorts of preparation from the court of Samareand, 
+) eaused increased levies to be raised; and the 


At the 


? 
whi 
young king resolved to cominand in person. 


THREE 


larly vain manner [| 


WISHES, 


same time, the impression made upon his majesty 
and his wisest councillors, by my recent demeanour, 
ind the fear that I might harbour a desire for revenge, 
caused an alteration in my situation by no means to 
be desired. The command was assumed by King 
Malek; and to make me some amends, J was en- 
trusted with the command of an important fortress on 
the Tartar side of Georgia. 

‘To this position | was directed to march on with 
asmall army; and to take immediate 
it with a sufficient garrison, le aving the rest to form 
an encampment in the vale of Kortene. This order, 
}which I justly attributed to hostile counsels in the 


possessi h ol 


cabinet, was evidently for the purpose of degrading 


me by the 
was p! iin, that, 


arrangement of circumstances ; 
when the whole army should join as 


was designed, the command of these troops must fal 


mere 


to some gene rale ymmanding in the fie Id. 
| “ The 


host set forward; and, my imagination long exercis 


same evening, atan early hour, my 


in suc h scenes, made me fee | more at ease than an 
other could have felt in a situation so new to him. 
was also proportionally elated, for the martial see 
that moved around me as I went was quite congeni 
to my ambition and love of earthly dignity. 1 was 
for the present, at least, freed from the ove rshadowing 
splendour of King Malek—the taunts of the courtiers, 
or the commands of Su pe riors in office. My genus 
for command disclosed itself in all its grandeur.” 

Here the old men smiled and the genie laughed im 
moderately. 

** Accustomed as I was to reflection, and now ex- 
perienced in the trials of life, itis true, my lor 
could not help also being struck with a seuse of the 


instability of human greatness, and the insecurity of 
my situation. And I will free ly confess to your lord- 
ship, that while military music came like a voice of 
glory upon my ear, and the long-drawn martial i 

with steed, and plume, and steel-clad rider crowded 
on my eye, the royal dungeon, the burning plate, th 
bowstring, the bastinado, and the sharp scimitar in 
the reckless hand of a despotic boy, mingled pair 

fully with my reflections. I thought of the thin par- 
tition between the chambers of life and death—be- 


tween glory and the grave. 

The genie stared. 

** We rode on for some days through a varying dis- 
trict, chiefly along the skirts of Caucasus; sometimes 
ascending where the road wound on high over som 
rocky ridge; at other times descending into the rug- 
seanty stream. The heat on thes¢ 
occasions accumulated in the coneavities of these ob- 
long vales, reminded me forcibly of the burning plates 
in the dungeon of Samarcant. Occasionally we forced 
our way through deep thickets, the underwood of tal! 
forests, and suffered extremely from the close and 
smothering air; the lacerating briers, and the alarms 
of the savage monsters which prowled among them. 
{ found, my lord, that glory, ard honor, and high 
}station, precarious as they were, were also of rather 
|doubtful enjoyment in the possession ; and that it was, 
|perhaps, after all, better to dream of thrones, trup- 
jcheons, and judicial robes in the quiet penury ol 
| Cairo, than to be thus toasted and tossed about for 

their sake. While ] was thus thinking, the power 
lof thought was nigh driven from me by a roar, that 
echoed more lond than the loudest thunder through 
the dimness of the hollow woods: a whole regiment 
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of cavalry—I know not if it was owing to the terror 
of the horses or their riders, or perhaps both—rushed 
in tumultous confusion into the leafy steep which de- 
scended on the quarter opposite this alarming sound. 
jut you may judge my alarm—O mighty prince of 
the genii—when in another moment, while I was de- 
bating where to fly, the same awful roar increased to 
a deafening loudness, rushed by my ear, and in an in- 
stant I was extended on the ground, while within two 
sinall paces before ne, upon the carcass of my valu- 
able warhorse, lay an enormous lion of Causasus; the 
switching of his tail strack me on the leg so hard, 
that a few more blows must have broken the bone or 
disjointed my knee. Happily his back was turned ; 
so that | was enabled to rise and creep aside quietly 
into the bushes. Many men and horses were killed 
r sadly disabled by falling down the steep; but 
when the cause of the tumult was clearly ascertained, 
the terror was soon allayed, and the monster was 
pierced with the arrows and spears of a thousand 
valiant warriors.” 

The genie smiled contemptuously. 

** Occasionally we had the pleasure of reaching a 
town ; the smoke of which, rising afar, gladdened our 
hearts. When such was the case, we took posses- 
sion of the houses from which the inhabitants mostly 
fled. And as we did not fail to help ourselves to 
every thing that could be either eaten up or carried 
away, we were in some degree compensated for their 
want of hospitality to the army of their sovereign. 

“* Not to fatigue your lordship; after several days’ 
laborious march, we arrived at our destination. It 
was a fortress, situated on a commanding eminence 
about three hundred fathoms in perpendicular height, 
rising steeply up from a valley so broad that it seem- 
ed like a spacious plain, on which the caliph might 
encamp with all his powers; and the sultan of the 
Indies not lack room for all the armed principalities 
of the south. 

“A few words will convey to your lordship an 
exact idea of the situation in which I stood. One 
narrow footway led us up the steep, which was strong- 
ly furtified on every side, but that which leaned from 
the steep immediately above the valley. In this high 
enclosure, Jay a smal! town, well provisioned and 
having copious cisterns of rain water. <A house of no 
very ample dimensions was set apart for the military 
commander. Of this fortress 1 took possession with 
a thousand men, the utmost it could hold without in- 
The remaining troops took up their 
the northern side 


convenience, 
ground within the narrow gorge o 
of the hill. 

“For two days all remained in unbroken rest, 
though not without the excitement of hourly rumours 
and the surmises of curiosity and fear. The little 
street was filled with groups of the soldiery and in- 
habitants, inquiring, retailing, and I believe inventing 
reports, so various and contradictory were the shapes 
that rumour took. One sense seemed prevalent, 
among the officers of the different regiments, who 
mostly assembled on the height to watch more easily 
what might appear in the distance of the vale. They 
agreed that the importance of this position, must cause 
the first operations of the King of Tartary to be direct- 
ed immediately against us. So that it was a question 
of the most anxious suspense which might first appear 
—our force, or that of Tartary. With this anxious 
doubt, little else was thought of ; the wine cup lost its 


n 
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allurement ; the chess board its interest. Hourly were 
our eyes strained over the far expanse which lay be- 
fore us—the field of a deeper game.” 

The genie Icoked contemptuosly at the old man. 

“© On the third morning, as we were overlooking the 
plain, a long loud blast of some foreign horn came 
faintly mingled with the breeze. It was speedily 
jconjectured to be the Tartar trumpet, which can be 
plainly heard at the distance of twenty leagues; but 
by the loudness of the sound, we perceived that it 
must be less than half that distance. And, according- 
ly, ere noon, a long line of gleaming light, which was 
obviously in motion, plainly intimated that the Tartar 
army would soon be drawn up beneathus. ‘The alarm 
was, indeed, very great among the scanty body that 
was to be exposed to the first attack. Fresh scout 
were sent out to meet and hasten the main army 
Georgia, which could not now be far off. 1 wishe¢ 
to send our small host forward to intercept the enemy ; 
but I had the presence of mind to perceive the sur- 
| prised looks of the officers, and to recollect that I 
|knew nothing about the matter; so, appearing to re- 
flect, I said they had better remain as they were, 
until reinforcements should arrive. Every hour seem- 
ed, I must confess, to add to the contempt which | 
inspired among the officers whose rank allowed them 
to approach me; and I began to rejoice that I had 
been thus tacitly degraded from a command in which 
my real ignorance would quickly appear. Should the 
king arrive in time, I hoped to be a mere looker-on. 
If not, I could perhaps make terms with the Tartar ; 
the alternative was not uncheering. Having more 
natural wit than most of my officers, I was enabled to 
conceal much ignorance, and to draw their opinions 
from unintentional hints and unwary conversations, 
so that I still kept some shadow of My 
most dangerous enemy was the physician, who lived 


of 
! 


respect. 


in the fortress, and who watched me with all the keen 
intelligence of that observing class—indeed his looks 
put me nota little in mind of my father. I took the 
first opportunity to order him the bastinado, which 
moderated his prying zeal, and kept him for some 
days out of the way.” 

The genie gave an approving nod. 

** The scouts brought back word that the Georgiar 
army would be up ina few hours. ‘Th Tartars had 
by this advanced to the edge of a deep 1 
half a league of the fortress; from this, dividing Int 
seven bodies, they took up their ground between that 
and a bend of the river Irtish, which was there very 
wide and deep. Our were 
when they discovered the advantages of the 
and I scolded at them, swearing flatly that 
prevent this, that I had ordered out our small 
as I ascertained that our army could be attacked 
detail as it came up along the Irtish. I now 
on sending round my smal! host to await at the mouth 
of the rocky gorge, in order to frustrate any move 
ar 


within 


Iss, 


alarmed 
position; 
it was to 
army, 
in 
resolved 


officers much 


re 


ment of theirs by the seasonable demonstration of 
opposite force. 

“Night came on; but it was spent in anxious 
watching; close beneath us lay the van of the Geor- 
gian host. Before us, so near t he 
every sound that rose from their camp, the Tartars 
held their position; innumerable fires told the vast- 
ness of their host; the bright illumination from a 
group of tall pavilions towards the rear, that the King 


of Tartary commanded in person. 


hat we could r 
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‘¢ A little after midnight I entered my house to take|them while they were in confusion, cut them up ina 
a half hour’s repose; but I had not yet Jain down,| manner frightful to behold—in a word, they left two 
when I was told that a little old man trom Cairo de- thousand men upon the field. 


sired to see me. At once conjecturing who it was, I “All was now quiet for awhile—if it could be 
commanded him to be introduced. Jt was my father|called quiet with such a field before us. It was 
—he eyed me with a keen glance. enough to make any reasonable man sick of military 

«+ How did you discover me, O father,’ said I. honours for the rest of his life. I never rejoiced so 


‘**] inquired, my son, among the Georgian host if|mach that I had been set aside from my command. 
any one had sud lenly lost his wits,’ answered the old! The very nearest object almost directly beneath me 
man with his cold sarcastic voice and ambiguous) was the Georgian who had led on the charge, a head- 


smile. less trunk ; his armour streaked with the blood which 
«+ Nay, father,’ said I, alarmed, ‘did’st thou see oozed through its chinks, his head no where to be 
the king ?” seen. Around him lay distinctly perceptible, though 


“*Foolish boy, I did; 1 thought you had made so far beneath, forms of horses and men in all the 
sure of his person and throne; I found my mistake stages of death, and twisted into every attitude of 
without having committed myself; but I fancy he agony. It was—as my father, who stood beside me 
quickly divined the honour that we intended him ; for on the parapet, remarked—an ample table for the 
he told me the whole history of your conduct on the|study of the physician; or a stage for the actor to 
plain of Teflis. As he laughed himself into good learn the most difficult portions of his art. My heart 


humour, I think you need not fear.’ sickened at the cruel remark. ‘ Brother,’ observed 
“«* Father,’ said I, ‘kill me on the spot, and set me the Armenian doctor who stood next him, ‘ could we 
free from this vile carcass.’ not procure that head which lies a little this way to- 


© ¢ All in good time, my son; it would not be safe wards the Georgian line.’ 
to slay one of his majesty’s officers in the centre of his *«*My son,’ said my father, * you hear my friend’s 
troops. A Tartar broadsword will serve your turn desire ; can you not send out a messenger !—we are 
before this time to-morrow night; and if not, you are very desirous to obtain a head.’ 
not much out of the way as you are—Aave but a littl ‘Almost maddened by the disgust and horror 
patience,” which I felt, I sternly refused the impious request. 

“As he spoke these last words with an ironical My father, I could perceive, was seriously offended, 
drawl, many subduing recollections stole over me; my and muttered bitterly between his teeth, you shall re- 
eyes flashed; my throat cramped; my feet glowed; pent of this my son.’ 
my wrist sent burning pangs; an imaginary stake| ‘The awful blast of the Tartar horn Kerrenay 
went through me, and a Tartar spear made my entrails now rose above all other sounds, and turned our eyes 
shrink into the smallest compass—‘ how,’ thought I, again to the field of death beneath us—the prospect 
‘shall I stand before the Georgian?’ was changed. The Tartar and Georgian host seemed 


“The morning dawned ; heavy clouds floated over- to have mingled on different parts of the field which 





head ; and a gleam of steel lay like a harvest of spears' was now filled with the noise, fury, and violence of 
ind helmets, over the remoter half of the pl iin. The a raging combat between two vast armies; all order 
Georgian king had sent half his army along the semi-| seemed lost; the battle raged like the torrent of some 


circular gorge to reach the further end; two thousand mighty inundation, broken into whirlpools by the 


men with frequent discharges of arrows, stones, and rocks and eminences on its way. Herg two squadr ns 








liquid fire from the fortress, were deemed enough to stood, as with balanced f iry, exchanging tremendous 
keep the other pass, where the Irtish bent within a strokes of scimitar and mace. A Jittle further, hasty 
hundred paces of the hill. and precipitous flight was followed on the heels by 

‘* When this arrangement was effected, a body of mad pursuit. Fear and fury, slaughter and overthrow 
twenty thousand cavalry swept with a sound of thun-/—the shout of rage and the shriek of sudden muti- 
der across the plain, and precipitated themselves with lation, ming'ed horribly. It was a sight no man can 


many a shout upon the Tartar centre. The shock conceive without actual experience—I could scarcely 
seemed considerable, as the vast shoal of feathered believe they were men.” 

heads nodded forward, when they stopped short be-| The genie looked sublime contempt. 

fore the Tartar square. A cloud of dust arose, and ‘*My lord genie, not the least imposing effect of 


presently hid from our sight the movement of the this awful scene, was one which no cne might have 


combatants. But we heard the clashing of scimitars foreseen. ‘The day was fair, but cloudy; and broad 


und the crashing fall of many an iron mace; and shadows and gleams of sunshine seemed to course 
war steeds having empty saddles came rushing from|each other, as if in play, over this scene of agitation 
the cloud of battle. ‘The hoarse murmur of striving and fury. It seemed as if the geniis or spirits of t 
thousands was also wafted across the iterval; and upper elements were unconscious of the strife below 


i : 
now and then a loud and breathless eall, the chiding and looking on it as I did then far below where | 
of heroes as they rallied each other to the points of stood, I thought I could never congratulate myself 
danger. This attack lasted for nearly half an hour enough that 1 was out of the fray. 

when the Georgian squadrons appeared to give up| ‘At length the scattered squadrons of Georgia be- 
the point, and to make rather a disorderly retreat to-/came more scattered ; and those of the Tartar more 
wards the nearest pass where they entered in much collected and condensed; and as they came onward 
disorder, pursued by a squadron of Tartar horse. like a gathering wave of war, by the time they reached 
While this had been going on, thirty thousand Geor-| the base of the hill there was no enemy before them. 
gians had been drawn up four deep along the hill,) ‘ With breathless ardour had I looked upon the 
who saluted the Tartar with a cloud of arrows as they | contest; I was deeply absorbed in speculating on the 
passed ; and the Georgian horse turning about upon) best course of conduct for my own interest and safety, 
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Tartar in time to secure his favour, when a voice 
close to ny ear said, ‘the king orders you to man 
the parapet, and to shower fire and arrow on the 
enemy while he rallies his scattered host—be quick, 
man, are you awake ?’—I had made up my mind. 
‘Hamjac,’ said I, ‘I will do no such folly. The 
King of Georgia will ere night be in the power of 








the Tartar; and my head, my friend, will answer for 
any damage | may cause to the conqueror’s army.’ 

“el quite agree with your wisdom, O Gabor,’ said 
the Georgian; ‘ and if I might offer a fool’s advice, 
you will not content yourself with letting yourself 
be taken, in which event your merit will not be al- 
Jowed for; but you will send a special messenger to 
the Tartar King with your offer.’ 

+] take your advice, my best friend,’ answered 
I; ‘and to convince you of the respect with which 
your wisdom inspires me, I entrust yourself with this 
delicate affair—go, my friend, and may Allah speed 
you—I shall wait your return with impatience.’ 

“ The Georgian left me. 

“*Thy conduct is wise, O son,’ said my father; 
for your life is no longer safe with the Georgian 
prince; he has, by the help of the Armenian doctor, 
who is a great magician obtained a knowledge of 
your history, and is fully aware of your intentions and 
mistake. ‘There is a plot against you, which I have 
appeared to assent to in order the better to counter- 


l, 


act it.’ 

“+f hope Hamjar will prove faithful, 
trembling from head to foot. 

+] hope he may, my son; but these courtiers are 
not to be trusted.’ 

“*Can I not fly, O father.’ 

“¢ There is but one avenue, O my son; and it 
is already in possession of the Tartar.’ 

“*How then did Hamjar come; and how shall 
he reach the king ?’ At this moment the Armenian 
entered—he had been evidently listening at the door. 

“+I just heard your question, my son,’ said he; 
‘there is a private way that leads far out among the 
hills; it is known to but few; 1 am just prepared to 
escape, and have come here in the hope to induce my 
brother to accompany my flight. The Tartar will 
spare no one, and there is now no hope from King 
Malek.’ This he said with a look of haste and terror 
so natural, that I had no doubt of his sincerity.’ 

“* Haste, my son,’ he added ; * thine enemy, with 
five hundred men, is in present command—he has 


, 


said 


orders to behead thee—come.’ 
“* Whither ?’ 
“* Follow me.’ 
( To be continued. ) 


From the Metropolitan 
TEMPER: 
OR, AN EXTRACT FROM AN OLD MAID’sS ATBUM, 


Tue idea of an Album is a complex, but certainly 
not an innate, idea. Let us analyse it as the philo-| 
sophers say. Sangnine shades of murdered roses— 
myriads of forget-me-nots, as blue and flat as if cut 
out of a china plate, each particular blossom staring 


ofthe maid of Athens—pencil sketches of incredible 
mountains and unattainable cottages—sublime effu- 
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at you with its one yellow eye—lIndian ink imitations | 
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f and had resolved on betraying the fortress to the) sions arranged in lines, each commencing with a capi- 


tal, and which, according to the definition given in 
Le Bourgevis Gentilhomme, “tout ce qui n'est point 
prose est vers,’ may be conscientiously styled verse, 
since most assuredly they are not prose; aod which 
according to the degree in which long words, love or 
brimstone, predominate in them, may be classed into 
Miltonic, Byronic, or Satanic. Add to these the fair 
mistress of the treasury, with blue eyes, upturned 
beseechingly, and red lips softly supplicating. ** Do 
pray, write something—any thing, in my album!” 
and you have the beau real, if not of an English, at 
least of an Irish, album. ‘The contributors to these 
precious perennials are, for the most part, promising 
young gentlemen, who never keep their promises fur- 
ther than by enunciating a few flaming speeches in a 
debating society,*or penning a few sweet verses for 
the corner of a newspaper, and fledging geniuses who 
‘‘own the soft impeachment” of flirting occasionally 
with the old maids of Parnassus, or as Denis 
O'Shaughnessy calls them, the “nine female Heli- 


conians.”’ 

But an old maid’s album! What a strange pro- 
duction must that be? What hope that any clever 
young gentleman will woo his coy, and too often 
cruel muse, at the instance of any mortal maiden of 
sixty-three? There is none whatever; and therefore 
will 1 fill mine own album, and I may say without 
vanity, (a phrase which, as in the present instance, 
generally indicates a superabundance of it,) that it 
will be better worth a reading than that of any young 
lady of them all. 

There is not in the world a more romantic creature 
than an old maid who has preserved even a tolerable 
share of good-nature. Her “side intelligencers”’ 
are ever agape to catch any current tale of true love 
crossed or crowned, and having herself passed without 
the pale of rivalry, she is made the coufidante of many 
delicate distresses, especially if she be a discreet per- 
son such as I. It will be seen that I have had more 
opportunities for seeing life and human nature as they 
really are than are usually afforded to the ladies of 
the creation. I have been long among my fellow- 
lereatures “taking notes,” and am determined to 
‘**prent them,” publishers permitting, and public ap- 
proving. ‘To this bold step I am urged neither by 
‘hunger, nor request of friends,”’ but by a notion, 
new-found though somewhat of the latest, that I 
can make better stories out of the raw material of real 
life, than some that I see in type; nay, I confess 
I should not be very much surprised, some short time 
| hence, to find myself a very remarkable woman, pos- 
' sessed of talents of a high order and the sought for 
| by all publishers. 

Under the spell of the afflatus, (by which term our 

y0or ignorant ancestors doubtless meant to indieate 
an unsually protuberant bump of self-esteem,) I feel 
inclined to prose a little before I tell my story. In- 
deed I have always remarked that an author bestows 
his tediousness most abundantly in the first volume; 
but so soon as the last skein of the plot is unravelled, 
he hastens off, conscious that he has no longer a 
peg on which to hang the reader’s attention. Tale- 
readers, to use an old-maidenly illustration, very much 
resemble my sleek brown cat. So long as I hold in 
view, but out of her reach, some tempting morsel of 
| flesh or fish, she patiently watches all my motions; 
| but as soon as she has swallowed my dainties, the 
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ungrateful quadruped turns her back on me, coils 

herself up, and takes unto hers-lf a comfortable nap. 
As, however, | have unwillingly acknowledged 

that there cannot be a matrimonial catastrophe to the 

tale of which I am the heroine, | must not hold my 

gentle reader too by the button 

but proceed to solve its own mystery, namely, how 


long 


ers—once young and pretty—still rich and witty— 
and having had suitors ad libitum, should, in this 
present year of grace, write myself an old maid, in- 
stead of an old wife. 

To begin. I wiil first give you a brief sketch 
my birth, parentage, and education. 1 was born in 
the lovely city of Dublin. My father was an eminent 
physician and a benevolent man. My mother and 
he had been taught different roads “to heave n, and as 
neither would quit the accustomed track, they entered 
into a compromise, which was made the more readily, 
as our family contained equal portions of the fair and 
unfair sex. In consequence of the said treaty, my 
mother and her two daughters rolled safely and easily 
along the loyal rail-road of the Establishment, while 
my father, with his two sons, crept stealthily along 
the Pope’s proscribed by-paths. At an early age my 
Julia, who was two years my senior, and J, 
‘ to receive 


he 
o¢ 


sister 
were sentto Mrs. Primer’s boarding-school, 
what, fifty or sixty years ago, was considered fashion- 
able education. In those days of samplers and spinets, 
setting up a plano was considered as strong a step as 
setting up a carriage in those who were not born to 
the manner. Dustmen and coalheavers were not then 
esquires, nor were their daughters pianistes, nor their 
sons poets. The mamas of that age might go to 


school to the babes of this. There were then no in- 


dling clothes, no mathematicians in petticoats. There 
were no albums, no nerves, no writing made easy ; 
there was more knitting and fewer biue-stockings, 
more spinning and fewer spinsters, more love and 
learning, much fun no philosophy; in 
short, as the old ballad says, 


less and 


“* Now is now, and then was then.” 


When I recall the happy years I passed under 
Mrs. Primer’s dull and gentle reign, I feel a strong 
temptation to become lackadaisical, and run into the 
style of young gentlemen labouring under the first ac- 
cess of poetic fire and fury, as thus :— Days of my 
youth, ah! whither have ye fled? Why am I left 
alone and broken-hearted in the cold, hollow, cruel 
world? °*Tis true | smile and mingle in their sports, 
and shallow worldlings deem that I am even as they. 
They know not that my heart is blighted—withered 

—crushed—they know not that the light laugh rises 
from despair.” 


were closely questioned, they would be brought to re- 
ply with the old hypochondriac in the farce, “*O yes! 
I eat well—drink well—slee »p well; but that’s all—| 
that’s all, I assure you.” 


or bracelet, 


I, living so long among the brisk and gallant Emerald- 


of 


fant universities, there were no astronomers in swad-| 


istill 


I have often thought that if these miserable smilers | 


But how well soever the} 
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on stilts, from which, in the progress of my narratives, 


I should be often obliged to hop down with more 
agility than gracefulness. ‘The natural footing on 
jirma, is the best on which to mingle in th 
varied dance of life, whether the measure lead 
through the merry jig, the graceful waltz, or the 
solemn minuet. My pen has many tales of many 
moods to tell, each of which shall have a separate 
\chapter, long or short, in my album, and be distin 
guished by a suitable title; but I must hasten, if | 
can, over those introductory portions of it which relate 
to myself and my own family. 

I shall not dwell on my school days. Every one 
calls them the happiest of his or her life; but does 
not the chief part of that happiness arise from de- 
lighted anticipation of the untried pleasures of the 


lerra 


world? Mrs. Primer’s school was a large one, and 
contained many pretty, interesting girls, some of 
whom I met in after life; but of others I soon lost 


sight in the intricate Two only, of 
all these companions, I will particulary mention here, 
as their subsequent histories are worthy of record, 
and were, in some sort, connected with my own, 
The first of these was Jessie Logan, a lovely little 
Scotch girl. When she came to school she was 
dressed in deep mourning for her mother. She was 
very pale ard fair, and her almost incessant tears be- 
tokened an affliction much deeper than is usually felt 
which was about nine years, the same as 
E ve ry child in the school was interested 
by her sorrow, and loaded her with kindness; but | 
was her selected comforter, and in a short time her 
confidante. I shall never forget the sadness and sur- 
prise I felt on hearing Jessie’s simple tale. It was 
to me the very first revealment of the darker and 
rougher passions of mankind. Reared amid caresses, 
and domestic harmony, | knew nothing of hatred, 
less of family discord and violence, and the 
tears that | mingled with Jessie’s, sprang not only 
from pity, but from terror, at this, the first glimpse I 
had as yet had of the hideous aspect of wickedness. 
For almost as many years as Jessie could remem- 
'ber, she and her mother, though living in the same 
|house, kept apartments secluded from the rest of the 
family, and never saw her father’s face, except in 
. They trembled to hear his step; for he never 
and seldom that he did 
On such oecasions 
the natore of which 


mazes of society. 


at her age, 
my own. 


anger. 
came that he did not revile, 
not strike, his unfortunate wife. 
he accused her of some crime, 
the child could not comprehend, but which the un- 
happy lady always denied with solemn words and 
tears. Abouta month before her death the cruel hus- 
|band came to her cpartment late one night, highly ex- 
cited with wine. Jessie had been asleep, but awoke 
\at his entrance, and lay tremblingly still. Every word 
lof the short but bitter dialogue was repeated to me 
by the child, whose acuteness had been prematurely 
\de veloped by painful sympathy with her mother’s 
sufferings. 

| So, madam, I trust time passes pleasantly i in your 
solitude.”” Then, gnashing his teeth, ** Ah !—wre teh 


pathetics may suit a young gentleman with a fine |—wretch—what a ruin have you made of my peace! 
Roman nose, a brow—(forehead is a term too grossto| “O! Richard, do not be cruel tome! Iam very 
indicate the summit of his ethereal countenance )—a | weak and ill. I shall not trouble you long, and | 
brow of marble whiteness, and locks of raven dark-| would fain part in peace.’ 

ness; yet an old woman ordering her wings, and | “Ay, that is your cant. Always pretending that 
soaring off to cloudland, would be more absurd than|you are dying. Vilest of women, it is my death you 
picturesque ; besides, I must take care to avoid getting |hourly pray for.” 
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«Never, unkind husband, never did I wish the | turning suddenly to me, she said, Vows étes Catholique, 
death of any living creature, except indeed my own; | Mademoiselle O’ Donnell, n'est ce pas 


wd for that, may Heaven forgive me, | have longed,| 1, of course, replied in the negative. 
0 how earnestly !” “ Ah, quel dommage 2” sighed the gent'e bigot. 
“Ay, since you lost your pet; but not before. De- ** But, madam,” | rejoined, for Isaw she was about 


ception that you are, and always were, I loved you | to withhold the expected confidence, * I trust you will 
better than soul or body, but you Tell me truly,” | not, therefore, hold me unworthy your es‘eem.” 








and he approached her with menacing gestures,} * Non, chere demoiselle, but you will not do this 
“was not your whole heart another’s when you mar-| which I wish. Ma chére Melanie has so much of 
ried me? Speak, or | will murder you.” youth, that she will forget les priéres de notre sainte 
“Alas! the day, it was—it was.” église; many young misses will mock her, and ma 
«Fiend, in the likeness of an angel, is that my |pauvrre petite will become a Aérétiqgue.”’ She then 


answer ?”’ and he grasped her small throat in his ner- | asked whether there were not some * bonne demoiselle 
yous hand, nor did he relax his fatal hold, till Jessie’s | Catholique,’ who might become the kee per of the 
sppalling cries had brought Mrs. Logan’s favourite | little Melanie’s conscience. I told her that there was 
attendant to her assistance. She was then conveyed! not one such in the school, but promised myself to 
to bed, from which, in less than a month, she was | guard her religions tiberty. 

carried to her grave. Her death, and a letter which In consequence, I took the little papist under my 
she wrote him a few days before, converted the rage | protection; but, indeed it was little required, for Me- 

f the wretched husband into remorse. In compli-|lanie’s religious observances, to which she adhered 
ance with her mother’s dying request Jessie was sent | with a strictness remarkable in a creature so young 
to Ireland for her education; and her father added and so vivacious, excited curiosity rather than ridi- 
his strict orders that she should wear the deepest cule. Sometimes, indeed, they would smile, but 
mourning until he should send for her home, which | always with good-nature, when the infant penitent 
he did not propose till she had reached her fifteenth | would smite her breast with her tiny hand, and con- 
sixteenth year. I mention these particulars here, fess herself a most grievous sinner, or when, on any 
yecause, a few years afterwards, 1 unexpectedly re- | surprise or alarm, she would cross herself and ejacu- 
ceived an elucidation of the causes of Mrs. Logan’s late, “Sancta Maria!” or ‘Sancta Anastasia !"’ 
domestic unhappiness. Every evening she used to sing the service of the 

My other favourite school-fellow was eight years | Virgin, “To procure,”’ as she said, * her papa and 
younger than myself. Ouraffection, which was more | mama a safe voyage and happy return.”’ The foreign 
ike that of a mother and her child, than of school-| words, and the sweet music, caught a!] our fancies, 
mates, commenced in this manner. and many a young scion of Protestantism joined the 

One day, during school-hours, as I was in the re-| little syren in warbling strains that Luther never 
ception parlour, singing and practising on the guitar, | sanctioned. 

1 lady and gentleman entered, accompanied by a lit- Dear Melanie! what an interesting, what a noble 
tle girl, and desired to see the principal of the school. creature she was, whether as child or woman! A 
The gentleman was a tall, noble-looking person, his person in which “ nature’s own sweet and cunning 
wife a very young creature, of exquisite, but of evi- hand’? had blended the best of Irish and Italian beau- 
dently foreign beauty, and the child a most charming ty, and a heart and sou] to which one country contri- 
fairy of about five years, more like the sister than the buted mirth and both tenderness and gr nius. Her 

wughter of her youthful mother. Her fair brown story will be found worth the telling, and it will be a 

air, long, silken, and elaborately curled, hung, grace- pensive pleasure to me to record her trials; they were 
fulas a veil, round her plump little shoulders; her nobly borne, and, therefore, I may not call them bitter; 
lelicate fairness seemed drawn from her father, and but this is not the place or period to detail them, and 
et singularly dark and brilliant eyes were miniature [| must not anticipate. 
copies of her mother’s. Her infant cheek had the When I had attained my fifteenth year, I left Mrs. 
soft, rich pink of the moss-rose, and so engagivug a Primer’s with a light heart and unstufled brain, ¢ qual- 
hgure did the little cherub present, that I could not ly guiltless of sin and grammar. Julia being so much 
void kissing her little merry, cherry lips, though the my senior, had left school two years before, and was 
ext moment I blushed at my own forwardness. But now a reigning belle and beauty. She had already 
the proud, fond mother was pleased, and addressed made me her confidante in an affaire du ceur, which 
mein Italian. I pleaded incapacity, for, though I I thought so very interesting that I determined to have 
had an Italian master, my progress had been as slow one of my own the very first week I should emerge 
8a fly-coach in the seventeenth century. She then from the school-room. 
spoke broken English mixed with French, inquired In the interim, however, a cross old bachelor uncle, 

l were a pensionnaire, and recommended her cher’ Mr. George Hannan, arrived from India with a large 
nfant, Melanie L’Estrange, to my kindness. Mrs. fortune, and insisted on having me to live with him. 
Primer coming in, | was obliged to withdraw, but My mother, who knew his temper, and did not yet 
when, a few days after, Mrs. L’Estrange brought the know mine, hesitated, from a fear that he would spoil 
ittle Melanie to reside among us, she asked to see my disposition, but was at last prevailed upon by his 
the school-room, and taking me apart, begged a few promise of making me his heiress, and by his taking 
nioutes private conversation with me in the garden. |a house in M 








Square, next door to her own. I 
She then informed me that her husband, who was in | had often heard my mother speak of this brother as a 
the army, had been ordered abroad; that she was to being spoiled by early indulgence—possessing the 
xeompany him, but that they were afraid to expose warmest heart and loving all in whom he was inte- 
heir child’s health to the vicissitudes of climate rested with wild fervour, but the slave of a passionate 
hich they must themselves expect to undergo. Then | temper, often inspiring fear where he most wished for 
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love. She said his early manhood had been clouded | than of beauty, I often thought, “Cato’s a proper 


by an unfortunate attachment, which, after embitter- 
ing many years of his life, at last drove him into exile. 
He had been my sponsor in baptism, and, at his re- 
quest, | was named after his beloved mistress. 1 often | 
tried to learn who this lady was, or why my uncle’s | 
attachment to her was unfortunate, but my mother re- 


plied, “that I was too young to understand the story.”’ | 
This only sharpened my curiosity, and 1 determined | 
to learn it, if possible, from my uncle himself. Ce r-| 
tainly it appeared for a long time highly improbable 
that I should ever do so. He was, indeed the ve ry | 
crustiest old genleman I have ever met with; and you 
were obliged to penetrate through a husk as rough | 


and strong as that of a cocoa-nut, before you could | 
discern the overflowing milkiness of his innerm: st! 
heart. I was very happy, but often very angry, while 
I lived with him. There was something very flatter- 
ing to so young a girl in the pomp with which I was 
surrounded, and in the unlimited command of money 
which I possessed. But then, it was very provoking 
to be scolded vociferously for such nightly crimes as 
snuffing out a candle, pinching his monkey’s tail, or 
leaning the weight of rose leaf too heavily on his 
gouty toe. His grondatory organs were certainly 
strongly developed, and many a rebellious toss [ gave 
my saucy head while they were in full diapason. I 
soon began, indeed, to find that I had a great taste for 
liberty, and a natural abhorrence of tyrants, among 
the first of whom I mentally classed my respectable 
uncle. I was, besides, a little bit of a ‘Tartar myself, 
though in a quiet, lady-like way. Accordingly, I es- 
pouse d the cause of the oppressed, vindicated the of- 
fending menials, and sagely attempted to convince an 
angry man of the unreasonableness of his anger; but 
I only succeeded in drawing down the lightning on 
my own daring head. At last, he threatened to rescind 
his testamentary dispositions in my favour, but | was 
invulnerable, armed in proof by my contempt of money. 
It would be well if all the champions of liberty could 
say somuch. I became eloquent with lofty scorn of 
the vile yellow dross. “No, sir; to weakness, to 
age, or to sorrow, I might and would bend, but before 
my own interest—never! I shall leave you sir, since 
I cannot please you. You will find many who will 
fawn, and flatter, and tremble at your frown, but I 
will not be one of them. Were I rich and you depen- 
dent, the case would be different; then, indeed, I 
would strive to bear with your humours.” 

The rich and desolate love to find a disinterested 
heir: thus they often disappoint their toad-eaters, and 
reward those who have neglected them. My uncle 
saw that if I could be brought to bear with him, 
it would be for his own sake. He was also afraid of 
losing me, and from henceforward evidently struggled 
to restrain the turbulence of his temper in my presence. 
My occasional absences, however, served as so many 
safety-valves, which prevented the pent-up choler 
from absolutely choking him ; and I sometimes caught 
him bestowing certain very energetic pedal and manual 
commentaries on negligent or impertinent servants. 
The constant forbearance which was requisite to keep 
this resolution I found a most salutary discipline for 
my own temper, and as my uncle’s good qualities be- 
came gradually known to me, I formed a very warm 
attachment to him. When, however, I looked upon 
the burly proportions of his figure and his wrinkled 
and often fretful countenance, red with other redness 


person” to be the hero of a love-tale. 

“T have been thinking, Lily, that had I always 
encountered spirits as resisting as yours, | might this 
day have been a happier and a better man. My poor, 
lost Lily, could she have been firm as you, soft as 
herself, what a perfect creature she had been!” 

I eagerly seized this opportunity of soliciting his 
confidence, and drew my chair closer, in expectatios 
of his compliance, but he declared that he could not 
enter into a viva voce detail of his faults and sufferings, 
but promised to write it for me; and, as | knew from 


| his letters, that he possessed a fluent and ready pen, 


I was even better pleased to have it in this form. As 
I am upon the subject of my uncle, I think I had 
better transcribe his manuscript here, lest, should | 
defer it, the gentle reader might require to be remind- 
ed of the old gentleman’s existence. 


UNCLE GEORGE'S STORY. 


Oh, Waly, Waly, gin love be bonny, 
A little while when it is new; 

But when it is auld, it waxeth cauld, 
And fades awa’ like morning dew. 


Experience, though the most valuable, is the most 
despised product of human labour. Our friends and 
neighbours offer us theirs gratis, though they have 
themselves suffered long in its acquisition; but we 
will accept of none that is not the purchase of our 
own toil and tears. Still it is not wholly useless t 
record those instances where human passions and 
faults, not fate, have wrought out human misery. 
In this belief, I will recall sorrows which time has 
softened, without obliterating any, even the minutes! 
trace. 

I will not commence the confession of my errors 
by imputing any share of them to my beloved mother, 
who strove, though with too feeble and too fond a 
hand, to check that impetuosity of temper, which has 
been the main cause of every sin and every sorrow of 
my life. ‘There is little in my existence to interest, 
except that period of it in which I acted as the evil 
genius of one far dearer and more worthy than myself. 
To this period, therefore, I shall limit my details. 

I met Miss Montgomery, for the first time, at a 
subscription ballin the Rotunda. She was chaperoned 
by her aunt, a lady with whom I was slightly ac- 
quainted. 1 would fain indulge myself in a deserip- 
tion of her charming face and person, but I know that 
when finished, I should turn from a commonplace ca- 
talogue of eyes, hair, height, and shape, which might 
delineate fifty other women as well, but which would 
not convey the slightest image of the picture in my 
heart. Words can no more describe the varying 
shapes and shades of beauty than they can expla! 
to one born blind how “star differeth from star !! 
glory.” Alas! it had been well for poor Lily Mon 
gomery if her mild and modest beauty had never met 
my gaze or won my heart. On that, the very first 
evening of our meeting, I devoted myself to her 
worship. Worship I may call it, for my love soo 
became a wild and passionate idolatry, and as such ] 
doubt not it was punished. I resolved, with all the 
vehemence natural to me, that she, and none other, 
should be my wife. I neither knew nor cared what 
were her rank, circumstancces, education, or wh 
her relatives. I saw that goodness and loveliness 
were legible in every lineament, and these were all | 
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valued. 
made me pause and tremble: this was the fear 
that the pearl of price, her virgin heart, might be al- 
ready bartered. Her tender age, however, (she was 
scarce seventeen,) and the blushing bashfulness of 
her general manner, re-assured me; for 1 have al- 
ways remarked, that women whose affections have 
set up their rest in some chosen haven, regard al! 
other men with an abstracted indifference equally 
remote from timidity and boldness. My almost ex- 
travagant homage could not escape the charming 
Lily’s observation. I danced with but her. 
When she danced with another, I stood by and gazed 
my soul away ; and when she sat I hovered near, like 
an attendant spirit. ‘The gay and numerous company 
flitted before me like a gallery of moving pictures, 
but my eye still sought the one pure, fair face, that 
alone seemed to me to bear the impress of the * hand 
divine.” 

The cheerful, social intercourse maintained in this 
pleasant city between young people, facilitates a 
gentleman’s introduction to any young lady whom 
he may admire. By the exercise of a little ingenuity, 
I became a guest and frequent visiter at Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s, a prosperous silk mercer in Dame Street. 
This man whom, were I not a Christian, I should 
hate with all the bitter fervour of which my soul 
is capable, was upright in his dealings, but of a 
gloomy, tyrannical temper, and an inflexibility of will 
which had never been known to yield. Hs stern 
features never softened, except when gazing on his 
child, whom it was his pride to adorn with a mag- 
nificence that, in any place but Dublin, would have 
been considered above her rank. 

Mrs. Montgomery was a kind, quiet woman, the 
mere echo of her arbitrary husband. By his command 
she underwent the fatigue of accompanying his 
daughter to places of amusement. He never went 
himself, but he loved that Lily’s beauty and rich ap- 
parel should be seen and admired. He seldom dis- 
couraged any tolerably eligible admirer. The possi- 
bility of his daughter’s disposing of her heart with- 
out his sanction, never even occurred to him; and it 
seemed to me that he gloried in the adulation which 
so many fine young men paid him for the sake of his 
fair child. Had not my heart been surprised by love 
while pride was asleep, I should have scorned an 
alliance with a mercer’s daughter. I ranked in the 
higher class of merchants, and had a long struggle 
between false dignity and necessity, before I could 
prevail on myseif even to enter that class. My family 
was as honest, and almost as poor, as that of a 
Spanish hidalgo; but as I was beginning to prosper 
in business, | was gradually shaking off that silly 
dislike of trade which is too prevalent among the 
Irish gentry. Such petty distinctions are always 
lost in love’s republic. Lily was not to me the 
mercer’s daughter, she was the queen of my fate, 
the mistress of my happiness, and the slightest symp- 
tom of even her indifference would have been more 
terrible to me than the heaviest sentence of any earthly 
tribunal. ‘The demonstrations of my sincere and 
lively passion were in time repaid by a deep, but si- 
lent attachment on her part. It seemed impossible 
for her to give her feelings voice, and it was not till 
grief had destroyed timidity that passion found a 
language. When I spoke of applying to her father, 
she anxiously implored me to defer it, as I now be- 


none 
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There was, indeed, one consideration that} lieve from a fear of my failure, and a desire of watch- 


ing a favourable opportunity, but, as I then feared, 
from wavering affection. 

I had been seized with a sharp and dangerous in- 
disposition, which confined me for a week. Mrs, 
Montgomery had every day sent her servant to in- 
quire for me, and this politeness I fondly imputed to 
Lily’s solicitude. Impatient to see her, I hastened 
to Dame Street, the very first day I was able to leave 
my bed. She was alone in the drawing-room, when 
I entered. Surprised out of her reserve by grief at 
the paleness of my countenance, she ran towards me, 
both hands outstretched, and yielding to a tenderness 
deepened by my danger, burst into tears. Transported 
by this strong, involuntary proof of love, I pursued my 
advantage, and obtained her consent to iinmedi- 
ate application to her father. That hour, which I 
became assured that I possessed her undivided heart, 
was, I need not say how joyful. I looked on it as the 
beginning of happiness—alas ! it was almost the end 
of it; first doubts, then tears, and lastly, a wretched, 
wretched, certainty sueceeded. ‘That very day I laid 
my proposals before Mr. Montgomery. He stopped 
my professions of regard by an inquiry into the 
amount of my capital. I thought this but reason- 
able, and made a candid statement of my cireum- 
stances and prospects. The latter were better than 
the former, but neither had much attraction for cupi- 
dity. Mr. Montgomery’s manner was cold and unsa- 
tistying : he did not accept, but neither did he reject 
my suit. He spoke of me, though, to my face, in 
the depecrating style of a bargain-maker. I had em- 
barked in some brilliant, but hazardous speculations, 
the fate of which a year would determine. On their 
success his consent to my ,varriage with his daughter 
was to depend. Meantime | was permitted to visit as 
usual. Only conceive the cruelty of suffering his 
daughter become attached under such circum- 
stances. But I verily believe it was only a 
tence, for] had not been so blameably absurd as to 
risk the stability of my regular business on these 
contingencies ; even in the case of failure, I should 
have enough to satisfy moderate desires. But I saw, 
with scorn I saw, that I was to be caressed or spurn- 
ed in proportion to the low or high fortunes of suc- 
ceeding Relying on Lily’s disinterested 
love, I consented to wait the probationary year, and, 
eareless of consequences, gave myself up to the en- 
joyment of the haleyon days of courtship. 

After afew months had elapsed, a formidable rival, 
at least in Mr. Montgomery’s eyes, appeared. He 
was a young and wealthy Scotchman, who visited 
Ireland three or four times a year on business, and 
of whose commercial worth Mr. Montgomery was 
well He had manifested unequivocal ad- 
miration of Lily, but I took care to pay her such at- 
tentions as should lead him to believe her pre-en- 
gaged, and he returned to Scotland without declaring 
himself. The hope that he would do so, however, 
had already caused Mr. Montgomery to look askance 
upon me, acaprice which I bore with much impa- 
tience. 

One evening I had obtained permission to attend 
Lily and her mother to a public assembly. By agree- 
ment | went before tea, in order to spend the early 
part of the evening with them. My dear girl was 
already adorned for the ball when I entered. Her 
dress was, I remember, a pale blue brocaded silk, 
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her ornaments pearls and white roses. I was in high 
spirits, and rallied her on the depression of hers, so 
little accordant with the gayety of her attire. Ah 
me! they were truly prophetic, although the result 
of superstition. I believe 1 have not mentioned that 
she was of a most imaginative temperament, the 
veriest thrall to her fantasies, 
dreams, and an observer of omens, I had often ral- 
lied her on this peculiarity, bat warm and solemn 
fancies derive so much pleasure from superstitious 
feelings, that they often wilfully encourage them. In 
her, however, they were combated in some degree by 
firm religious principles, and she seldom, as in the 
suffered them to prey upon her 


own 


present instance, 


Spirits. 


**Q George, 1 have had sucha strange, such a 


, 


frightful dream !" 

“And what was it, my queen of lilies and roses? 
A frightfal dream must indicate something pleasant ; 
for dreams, you know, go by contraries.”’ 

«¢ It is not so much the dream itself, as the strange 
presentiment of evil it has left upon my mind, that 
affects me. Iam sure you will think me weak, but 
perhaps when I have told it, I may be able to shake 
off the impression it has made. I thought I was in 
St. Patrick’s cathedral, alone, and at midnight. I 
heard unearthly voices whispering, ‘ Poor thing, poor 
thing! she is coming among us.’ And I knew that 
they were ghosts, telling my doom, and looking up I 
saw, through the gloom, the wafture of their white 
robes as they passed the narrow apertures in the friar’s 
walk. Suddenly at the farther end of the long aisle 
appeared a huge mirror, shining, as it were, by its 
own light, in which | saw my own figure from head 
to foot, dressed in long, black garments, my hair 
streaming loosely over my shoulders, and my face 
pale as ashes. Then I thought I fell on my knees to 
pray, but instead, found myself borne along with in- 
conceivable swiftness, and when the motion ceased, 
I was standing beside you, at the foot of a Jofty altar. 
My father was standing at the top, and was, I thought, 
about to unite us, when, instead, he came towards me, 
and began to bind my hands and feet with black 
cords. Looking back, I saw a deep, dark grave close 
to me, and called to you for help, and you came 
nearer, but instead of releasing me, you assisted my 
father to throw me into the horrid grave. My strug- 
gles and dreaming grief awoke me, but I cannot recall 
the terrible vision without a shudder.” 

Such was the solemn earnestness of eye and voice 
with which she spoke, that I, for a moment, shared 
the infection of her visionary fears, but unwil- 
ling that she should perceive it, 1 said gaily, “ This 
is a charming dream, dearest. It shows that you will 
be too cruel in delaying my happiness, and that your 
father and J will join in binding you with the sweet 
and snowy bands of Hymen. Why, Lil, I thought 
you better skilled in dreamer’s lore, than to be igno- 
rant that death means marriage. and black white.” 

She smiled incredulously, and hearing her father’s 
step, moved, as, it were instinctively away from me, 
and busied herself about the tea-equipage. Mr. Mont- 
gomery had this evening learned the failure of a Dub- 
lin house, by which he was a considerable Joser, and 
was in consequence in a very bad humour. As, how- 
ever, his general manner was somewhat morose, I, 
not observing him closely, perceived no change. He 
talked as much as usual, and the conversation by 
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a dreamer of 


some mischance led to the national character of the 
Scotch and Irish. One would think that this was not 
a very dangerous topic between two Irishmen, Al- 
most, however, before I was aware, it became a mask- 
ed battery on either side; under cover of which he 
vented his dissatisfaction with his daughter’s Irish 
lover, and I my jealousy of her Scotch one. Poor 
Lily, who saw the biting sarcasm evident in both our 
countenances, joined playfully in the conversation, 
supporting now one, and now the other party, endea- 
vouring to turn It Into jest. 
Bix. Now, I am sure, papa, you do not like to deal 
with the sawnies, coming back perhaps a dozen tines 
before they will buy any thing, saying, * Weel, sir, 
| will you no throw off the odd shullins ?” ” 

He did not even smile at her playful attempt to 
mimic the Scottish dialect, but replied, ** Yes, child, 
I do like to deal with them, for at least, they pay 
what they promise. Our gay Dublin gentleman would 
scorn to haggle. ‘They are off-hand, clever fellows, 
little solicitous about the price of goods for which 
they never intend to pay. I wish we had fewer fine 
coats, and more hard honest men than are to be found 
among our Dublin popinjays, from whom the Lord de- 
liver me and mine !” 

I was deeply stung by this manifest sneer at me, 
and at the elaborate elegance of my gala dress. My 
quick temper was already in a flame. Lily, who saw 
the angry flush overspread my feziures, and who knew 
by the tinge of ghastly white stealing over her father’s 
cheek and lip, that his dark spirit was slowly rousing 
itself to some act of tyranny, glided unobserved be- 
hind his chair, and raising her white arms, stretched 
her clasped hands towards me, while her eyes said 
more eloquently than her words, “ For my sake for- 
bear !”’ 

1 was a wretch to disregard her mute prayer. But 
what is so selfish as anger? Secure of her love, and 
despising her father’s gold, | indulged my temper at 
the cost of her peace. I replied tauntingly, and with 
marked emphasis, ** Yet I trust, that even under these 
despised fine coats, we should find few hearts base 
and mean enough to traduce their father-land.”’ 

“Doubtless they will, Sir Knight Errant, do no- 
thing so base as tell the truth. They will only drink. 
and dress, and cheat their creditors, and swagger, and 
bully, and beat out the brains that shall dare to think 
that they are swindlers and spendthrifts. They will 
not give their country a bad name, but they will sell 
their conntrymen. Our much lauded Hibernians 
have not earned even the poor praise of standing 
by each other; we all know the adage, * Put 
one Irishman on a spit, and you will find another to 
turn it.’ ”” 

* And I vow to Heaven!” said I, with ungovern- 
able transport, ‘that did all Irishmen deserve it as 
well as you, I would myself become a turnspit.” 

I rose as I spoke, and so did he. “I think,’’ he 
said, with treacherous mildness, ** that you, Mr. Har- 
man, some time since proposed honouring my daughter 
with your hand. Since, however, your regard for me 
is of so fiery a nature, I beg in her name to decline 
now and for ever the proffered condescension. Per- 
mit me, sir, to request that you will now leave my 
house, and never again enter it.” 

| ‘Your house I shall certainly leave with all ala- 
lerity, but my right to your daughter's heart and hand 
I will assert in face of heaven and earth.” 
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‘As you please, sir. And, let me tell you, the 
sooner you assert your rights in heaven, the greater 
my content.” 

‘Il had reached the door, choking with rage, when I 
heard Lily murmur low and brokenly, * Oh, most un- 
kind, most cruel George, you have destroyed us both.” 

1 looked back. Our eyes met, and my heart sank 
with an ominous foreboding, as I encountered her 
wild upbraiding glance. Her father seized and shook 
her violently, exclaiming in hoarse, suppressed ac- 
cents, ** What! minion, do you dare to weep for the 
insolent wretch who could so grossly insult your 
father t”’ 


I returned to rescue her from his grasp; but before | 


I could reach her, she screamed out, ** Leave us in- 
stantly, if you would not have me hate you.” 1 
obeyed her then, when my obedience was of little avail. 
The fatal mischief was already a-foot. Reason soon 
returned vader the sobering influence of the cool night 
air, but I strove to deaden the growing sense of self- 
blame, by persuading my conscience that all was for 
the best, and that passion had, once in my life, be- 
friended me. For I did not doubt my power to per- 
suade Lily toa clandestine marriage, in which case, 
my happiness would be much accelerated; while, 
but for the pain I knew it would give my bride, ] 
would have rejoiced at the breach between her father 
and me, as it promised to free me from his society. 
Thinking it possible that her father might insist on 
her fulfilling her original intention of going to the ball, 
| went there to seek her, but she was absent. Her 
aunt, however, was there, to whom I related the cir- 
cumstance, and implored her to procure me an inter- 
view with Lily at her hcuse the ensuing day. This 
she promised. 

When, however, I hastened there at the appointed 
time, instead of Lily, I found a brief note in faint un- 
steady characters. It ran thus :— 


“T am made miserable for life. An awful impedi- 
ment is placed between us. My aunt will give you 
particulars. I will not reproach you. Your suffer- 
ings will, I fear, be cruel as my own. As soon as I 
ean go abroad I will see you at my aunt’s; but, O! 
dearest, dearest, George, it must be for a last fare- 
well.” 


Agonized by apprehension, I learnt from her aunt 
that, as soon as I had left his house on the preceding 
evening, Mr. Montgomery walked quietly up to his 
own room, and returned in a few minates, bringing 
with him the large family Bible, upon which, with 
shocking impiety, he vowed the most appalling curses 
upon his daughter, should she ever, either before or 
after his death, unite herself to me. His unfortunate 
child fell into a long and death-like fainting fit, and 
had since continued very ill; but my informant added, 
that such was her brother-in-law’s inflexible obstinacy, 
that he would see his child die by inches rather than 
revoke his horrid imprecations. This I did not doubt; 
but I could not believe that Lily would sacrifice her 
own love and mine to a few words of wicked breath. 
I was sure I could convince her that curses recoil 
upon the heads of the guilty utterers, and cannot reach 
the innocent. I could not, however, avoid owning to 
myself that there was something shocking to human 
nature in the idea of a parent’s curse, and I vainly 
wished that I had restrained my turbulent temper. 

It was an entire fortnight before I again saw the 
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| gentle girl, and then how waa, how wasted, yet how 
| more than beautiful she looked! Never before was 
| she so kind, so tender. Her soft and uncomplaining 
| love overflowed in tears and words of eloquence; but 
never shall I forget her gaze of horror when I proposed 
to her to elope with me, and brave her father’s bane- 
ful curse. She needed not to speak, that one glance 
told me that I had lost her for ever. My reliance on 
her yielding nature was misplaced. She was indeed 
wax in the hands of her stern father, and of all who 
sought their own will at the price of her peace; but 
from what she considered crime, she revolted with 
irresistible strength. 

But, although compelled to resign all hopes of 
bringing her to my views, I determined that no earth- 
ly power should prevent my seeing and conversing 
with her. Accordingly, by her aunt’s connivance, I 
occasionally met her there. ‘Things went on in this 
state of hopelessness for a few months, when I was 
one day stunned, with a report that Miss Montgomery 
was about to be married. I flew to her aunt, and 
learnt, to my utter consternation, that the detested 
Scotchman had returned; and perceiving that I no 
longer visited at her father’s, had made his proposals, 
and was strenuously supported by her father. * And 
he will force her to accept them!”’ I exclaimed, ina 
frenzy ; “he has only to curse her into compliance. 
And is she then not only lost to me, but given to an- 
other? O! that I should have given my happiness 
into the keeping of a creature so tame and unresist- 
ing !” 

I had not seen Lily for some weeks, and I found 
it almost impossible to procure an interview; while, 
on very side, I heard of the eligible match which 
the beautiful Miss Montgomery was about to make, 
and several of my own intimates unconsciously tor- 
tured me with such observations as ** Why, Harman, 
I once thought you would yourself be the happy man 
—but mutadbile fa mina,”’ 

At last, maddened by uncertainty and jealousy, 
I wrote to Lily, demanding, rather than entreating, 
an interview; and threatening, ip case of refusal, to 
brave all hazards, and visit her at her father’s. This 
had the desired effect. She came. I addressed her 
with constrained calmness, “Is this true, Lily, that 
I hear of you? Are you faithless, and is all our 
hapless love forgotten?” 

«Oh! that it were forgotten, or that it had never 
been, or might from henceforth cease to be!”’ 

“Cruel girl! And ean you wish that our great 
love should cease ?”’ 

“Can I do otherwise when, a week hence, I 
must be the wife of another ’—when a week hence, 
even the dark remembrance of that love will be a 
crime ?” 

A dizzy faintness seized me at this stunning in- 
tellivence; I sank back in my chair speechless, 
tearless, almost unconscious. I was first roused, 
from this torpor of affliction by seeing Lily cast 
herself at my knees. She took my chill, motionless 
hands in hers, and her bright tears fell fast and 
heavily upon them while she spoke. “ O! dearest 
George, do but hear how | have been wrought upon. 
My father declared (and none who knew him could 
doubt that he would keep his word) that if I did 
not marry Mr. Logan, he would sell all that belongs 
to him ; and leaving my mother and me to our fate, 
would go to some foreign land where we should 
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never see him more; and this he would also do if, by 
any confession of reluctance or of prior attachment, | 


should induce the gentleman to withdraw his pro- 
posal. I withstood his threat—O! George, indeed | 
I did withstand it, for my inmost soul loathed the 
thonghts of marriage with another than you; but 
my good, tender mother, knelt to her unworthy child. 
Yes, with tears and anguish she knelt to me, and | 
prayed me not to part her from the husband of her 
youth—the father of her child. She adjured me not! 


to put asunder those whom God had joined.” 


* And, Lily,” I replied, “has not God joined us? | 


Have not our hearts been united in his sight ?” 
“Ah! what is our imaginary union, who, eight 
months since, were strangers to each other, compared 
to the sacred nuptial bond cemented by the joys and 
sorrows ot twenty ye ars.”” 
Then 1 am to understand,” I my temper 
again rising, ‘*that, of your own free will, you cast 


S rid, 


me off, and marry with another.”’ 


“Surely you do not call it free will to be re- 
duced to an alternative so frightful. Heaven knows 
how gladly I would exchange lots with you. You 
need not wear a mask. You are not obliged —— 
Oh! my heavenly Father,” she added, casting her 


streaming eyes upwards, “how shall I go through 
this dreadful—dreadful task ?’’ My fierceness melted 
before her overwhelming grief, and I in turn attempted 
to comfort her. After a short pause she said ab- 
ruptly, *“ (reorge, my : nplished. This 
fatal marriage is the grave of the vision, and O! is it 
not too true that you have helped my father to cast 
me into it? Had your ill-temper not caused the 
breuch, he must have waited the result of your spe- 
culations ; and had you retained your place near me, 
Mr. Logan would never have addressed me. Your 
speculations have been fortunate you tell me, but it is 
now too ] ite—too | ute ! The dream is accomplished,” 
Conscience, ‘the solitary the heart from 
whose eye nothing is hid,” pleaded guilty to every 
word of the indictment. I was silent, and she pro- 
ceeded. I would not heedlessly reproach you, but 
you must feel that you owe me some atonement. Let 
it be this. Give me, back my promise, forgive and 
bless me, and I may yet know a melancholy peace 
on this side the grave.” 

Distracted at the thought of losing her sweet pre- 


seer in 


sence and society for ever, I stipulated, as the terms 
of my consent, that she should promise to receive a 
visit from me, once each year of her life. She re- 


fused this strenuously, until I protested that I would 
attend at church and forbid the banns, even should 
the consequences be death to me and ruin to her. She 
then reluctantly consented: I wrote out t's promise 
that she micht conceive the higher idea of its solem- 
nity. She wept bitterly as she signed it, saying, 
«These violent spirits sway me at their will: but I 
she added, rising with 


tell you, George Harman,” 
diguity, “I tell you, in the spirit of prophecy, that 
days will come when you will mourn and repent in 
your heart of hearts for this act of tyranny.” Alas! 
alas! she did indeed speak in the spirit of prophecy. 

Despite her displeasure, she parted from me with 


lingering tenderness and assurances of everlasting 
friendship,—she would not say love. 

I did not see her again till I saw her in her bridal 
dress, a decorated victim. I had discovered the church 


in which the ceremony was,to be performed, and | 
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could not resist the morbid desire I felt to witness jt, 
By bribing the sexton, I was suffered to screen my- 
self behind tbe curtains of the organ-loft, from which 
I had a full view of the bridal-party. 
the scene since, or, rather of Lily’s appearance in it, 
for I saw none but her, I have always recalled a verse 
of an old ballad describing a bride. 


“ And when she cam into the kirk, 
She shimmered like the sun; 
The belt that was about her waist 
Was a’ Ww i’ pe arle s be done.” 


I strove to catch the bride’s responses, but the sil. 
very tones were weeping. Once, when al! 
was over, I saw her fixed and lifted eye gleam wit! 
an expression of unutterable misery, and for a moment 
I lost all consciousness of my own bereavement in 
painful pity for her unmerited affliction. 

It was in the month of June, just one year after 
Lily’s marriage, that I embarked for Scotland. On 
arriving there, I hastened to the neighbourhood of Mr, 
where Lily was then residing 
neighb uring village, and 


lost in 


Logan’s summer villa, 
I put up at a small inn ina 
wrote to her, reminding her of her promise, and re- 
quiring to kaow when and where it would be fulfill- 
ed. Her nurse, whom she still retained about her 
person, brought me her brief and indignant answer, 
‘*Unrelenting persecutor! I you are deter- 
mined to exact the full penalty of your bond. I thank 
you for thus changing my former regard into fear and 
resentment of your conduct. You shall not cross my 
husband’s threshold in his absence, and without his 
knowledge. Since I must meet you, it shall be on 
the beach between seven and eight o'clock.” 

I rep 1ired to the sea-shore long before the appointed 
hour. It was a lovely and seclu A broad 
firm beach of yellow sand edged the blue, boundless 
ocean, which was the only object visible, the view of 
the surrounding country being shut out by shelving 
rocks. The distant hum of rural veices, and the low 
dirge of the everlasting waters hushed my warring 
passions, and lulled me into a dreamy patience while 
[ awaited the arrival of her whom J still madly loved. 
Towards eight o’clock she appeared at the upper ex- 
tremity of the little bay, accompanied by her venera- 
ble Leaving her seated ona rock at a little 


see 


led scene. 


nurse. 
distance, she advanced towards me with an ease and 
loftiness of carriage I had never before seen in her. 
The descending sun shone on her bright pale fea- 
tures, **severe in youthful beauty.”’ I felt that she 
was changed and sanctified since | had seen her last. 
New and holy hopes had dawned upon her. Though 
still achild in years, she was now a mother and a 
matron, the mistress of a family, and the guardian of 
its peace and honour, I felt that I dared not address 
the offended wife as I had the tender and tearful vir- 
gin, and for a moment I repented that I had disturbed 
the serenity which she had evidently attained. She 
spoke first, and without any courteous greeting. 
«Let me know in brief, Mr. Harman, what you 
propose to yourself by such an interview as this.” 
The coolness of her tone and manner thrilled every 
nerve with anguish, and I exclaimed bitterly, “+ Heart- 
less, unfeeling girl, why did I squander my affections 
on such a mere automaton? Js then one hour, out ol 
the many thousands the year contains, too much to 
give to pity for the misery you have caused ” : 
“That / have caused! but I will not recriminate. 


In thinking of 
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F Iwill show you the state of my heart, in hopes that)nence of my favourable dispositions, I resolved to 
when you know it, you will cease to torture me. I put it out of my own power to harass her further by 
will reveal it to you, as clearly as itis revealed to going to India. Accordingly, 1 wrote to her, stating 
Heaven, I will go back to my wedding-day. My my determination to quit these kingdoms on condition 
husband imputed my wild grief to my separation that she would permit me to take a last farewell of 
from my parents. All that the most considerate ten- her. I received her joyful, grateful assent, and we 
derness could suggest was done to solace me: still again met, for the last time on earth. 
no answering tenderness repaid his care. Often, in| She sat beside me in a small recess formed by the 
the very height of my selfish indulgence cf sorrow,! rock, considerably above the beach, and almost on a 
my heart smote me when I saw the cloud of disap-| level with the adjoining valley. As I gazed on her 
pointed affection steal over his honest countenance.| faded cheek and altered eye, I rejoiced that I had 
The pang of conscious ingratitude is a dreadful pang.| agreed to her wishes before it was too late. Misjudg- 
I could not endure it. 1 prayed incessantly that God| ing fool! it was already too Jate. She spoke to me 
would tear from my heart the sinful love so deeply) more kindly than she had ever done since her marriage ; 
rooted there: I seconded my prayers by my own best/ yet I perceived that she was solicitous to shorten the 
endeavours, and I succeeded. It is my firm belief|interview. When about to leave me for the last time, 
that none ever so strove in vain. Now I do indeed|she held out both her hands to bid me farewell. I 
love my husband as, before Heaven, I promised to} seized and pressed them to my lips and heart, shed- 
love him; and but for your persecutions, I might en-| ding sadder, but purer and sweeter, tears than any I 
joy acalm and happy conscience.” | he ad ever known. Suddenly a sharp tread rung upon 
Maddened by the irresistible conviction that she no| the rocks above us, and, before I could look round or 
longer loved me, my passion was, if possible, in-| recognise the intruder, I received a pistol-shot in my 
creased by mingled adoration and envy of the angelic) right arm. 
mind that could so nobly reconcile inclination to duty.| Base villain!’ shouted the infuriated Logan, 
Exasperated by her praises of her husband and cen-|“has it not reached your wicked heart? Oh! for 
sure of me, 1 was deaf to her urgent and even humble! another w eapon !” 
entreaties that I would cease to molest her. Then,| The wound I had received rendered me faint but not 
finding petitions vain, she declared that she would no/insensible. Lily remained motionless as the rock on 
longer consider her promise binding, wrung from hes.) which she sat. I saw with horror and ineffectual re- 
as It was, by terror, and that she would never again| morse the fatal effects of my passionate and selfish 
meet me. But I knew too well how to subdue her|conduct. I valued not my life, could I but restore my 
gentle spirit: I vowed that, if she would not willing-| hapless victim to her husband’s confidence, I at- 
ly meet me, I would visit her ope uly at her house in| tempted to explain, to state the simple truth: as well 
her despite and in her husband’s, and bade her be-| might I have talked to the raging sea. Some officious, 
ware, lest by such a step she might be made a widow but, perhaps, well-intentione d person had acquainted 
or her husband a man-slayer. Aware of my resolute} him with our correspondence. He had hastened up 
and restless character, she submitted to necessity, and| from town and witnessed what he thought an as- 
the hour being expired, she parted from me in ange r| surance of his wife’s attachmentto me. He knew I was 
and in tears. WwW ould to Heaven she had rather brav. ed| once her admirer ; he had heard that we had met often 
the utmost my vile temper could inflict! |since, and he found me now at her feet, her hands 
For a long time these annual meetings continued, | | clasped in mine. These things had an aspect black 
and every year during that time poor Lily lost one of| as cuilt could wear. 
her beloved infants. Before the y had learned to lisp| He furiously demanded instant satisfaction. I re- 
her name, almost before they could distinguish her| fused it: I submitted to be called coward: I was 
by the first sweet recognitory smile that gladdens a| patie nt now, when patience availed so little: inex- 
mother’s heart, they were successively cut off. These pressible contempt for me seemed to restore his self- 
repeated bereavemenfs her superstitious fancy as-| possession: he turned from me as from a reptile un- 
cribed to a deserved judgment on her clandestine in-| worthy hatred, - folding his arms, looked sternly 
terviews with me. In vain I represented that our/into the face of his mute, but heart-stricken wife. 
conversations were such as might be published to) * For you, feir serpent, you shall live as long as 
the world with honour to her, and that they were all! Heaven will let you. From this day f[ devote my yself 
that enabled me to endure a miserable being: still,/to your punishme nt. The world shal! not know your 











the mystery, the secrecy with which they were at- shame, for your shame is mine and my child’s: you 
tended, wounded her tender conscience. Her young- shall live under my roof, but you shi ill neither know 
est and only child, Jessie, 1 think it was called, had/ peace nor rest: my ears shal] be deaf to your prayers, 
lived several months, and gave promise of a healthful | my eyes shall be blind to your beauty. I divorce you 
constitution, when, at the usual time, I paid my visit.| from my heart henceforth and for ever. Penitence 
Anxiety and fear had thrown the fond mother into a| may serve you “in another world, but I am no God, 
low nervous fever, asthe period of my coming ap-| that I should forgive so black a wrong as this.” 
proached. She was confined to her bed when I ar- The mistaken but not, therefore, less miserable 
rived, and sent her nurse to inform me of her ina-| man, after uttering these words with almost maniacal 
bility to see me, and to intreat my forbearance, at, vehemence, rushed down the rocks towards the beach. 
least, this year. 1 complied, and the event seemed Lily rose to follow him, saying to me in a changed 
to justify her former fancies, for her child continued hollow voice, ** Are you much hurt, unhappy man?” 
tolive. | myself began to fear that uneasiness of} ‘ Ay, to the heart’s core with vain remorse. How 
mind, fostering an inherent delicacy of constitution,| you must hate me!” 

might be the remote cause of her trying calamities.) «No, oh no, indeed, you are not more guilty now 
Touched with compassion, and doubting the perme-, than you were five minutes since, when I called you 
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my friend. Be still my friend, and to prove it, leave 
these kingdoms instantly. You have my pity, for 
your misfortunes have far outweighed your crimes: 
farewell, and may God bless you! My prayers shall 


follow you to the ends of the earth.” 

Ah! noble and tender heart that never yet was 
pierced, but it gave forth balm. ’ 

She hastened after her husband, fearless in her inno- 


cence, and in her noble simplicity convinced that truth 
had but to speak and be believed. Her low but clear 
tones were borne to me by the balmy evening breeze. 

* Dear Richard, what frenzy is this? Am I not 
vour own loved and loving wife ?”’ 


* Fawning hypocrite, begone! 
me ia 

“ Richard, as [ hope to meet my heavenly Judge, I 
am innocent in thought—in word—in deed.” 

* Devil! bat 1] will not kill you. I will not put 
you out of pain. My revenge shall be as deep and 
lasting as my torments.”’ He threw her slight, cling- 
ing form, from him with a violence that prostrated her 
on the sand; then raising his hand menacingly to- 
wards me, cried, * Pitiful poltroon! if Scotland holds 
you to-morrow, the earth shall be rid of you or m« 
before to-morrow night.” ‘ 

Having said this, he strode out of sight. Faint with 
grief and loss of blood, I sat listening to Lily’s con- 
vuisive sobs as lay on the spot where her un- 
happy husband had cast her. I dared not approach to 
offer assistance. At last she arose, and waving her 
handkerchief to me in adieu, pointed to the sea in in- 
timation of her wish for my departure, then proceeded 
slowly towards her changed and melancholy home. 

In jess than a month after, I was on my voyage to! 
India. I had been there five or six years, when 1 read 
in an old newspaper that—* Lily, wife of Richard 
Logan, died of a lingering disease, esteemed and| 
lamented by all who knew her.” 

[ wrote to my sister, requesting her to learn from| 
her nurse the particulars of Lily’s death, and of her! 
husband’s treatment of her. She did so, and the in- 
telligence infixed still more deeply the deadly arrows 
of remorse. Logan kept but too fatally his vow of 
vengeance. His incomparable wife, loving him sin- 
cerely, and compassionating a mistake which, with 
her usual heavenly indulgence, she considered an 
ample apology for his worst harshness, cried every| 
feminine, every affectionate art, to win back bis esteem | 
and love. With trembling solicitude she adorned her} 
lovely person, in hopes to catch one favouring glance, 
she sent humble and loving messages by the lips of 
their only child, but he was immovable—nay, savage. 
Doting on her as he had done, he was stung to mad- 
ness by the fact, which she could not deny, that she 
had married him while her heart was mine; and he 
laughed to seorn her assurances of after love for him, 
knowing, as he did that she had privately continued 
her former acquaintance with me. Still he was care- 
ful of her reputation, and perhaps it was with the in- 
tention of accounting to the world for his changed 
conduct to her, that he rushed at once into habits of 
intoxication. Perhaps he might have originally encou- 
raged them as a refuge from painful thought, but they 
gained strength ; and when, shortly before her death, his 
once loved wife wrote him a long, exculpatory letter, 
imploring forgiveness and a last embrace, he was in- 
capable of reading or comprehending it. She died) 
(and terrible to her it must have been so to die) un-| 


Dare not to touch 


she 


TEMPER. 


pitied and deserted ; and the love and justice which 
she had so long and vainly craved were lavished with- 
out measure on her memory. 

There is no need * to point the moral” of my tale, 
All may read it in my childless, hopeless, and un- 
happy old age. It was perhaps more the fault of an- 
other than my own that I lost the object of my early 
affection, yet even then happiness was not placed be- 
yond my reach. When the impassable barrier was 
placed between my lost love and me, had I left her 
alone with her destiny, she would soon have made it 
a happy one. For myself, absenee, and the death of 
hope, would have been the death of passion, and | 
might, in time, have made another and more fortunate 
choice. But I spent the prime of manhood in maily 
cherishing an attachment which finally drove me into 
exile, haunted by a remorse which left no space for 
gentler passions. : 

It may seem strange that being so conscious of 
the source from which my misfortunes have sprung, 
I should still yield to the transports of a temper which 
render me a plague to myself and to my friends. ‘To 
this I can only reply that age, and sorrow, and disease, 
ire sorry sweeteners of a temper that was not sweet 
even in the **morn and liquid dew of youth.” 

Youths and maidens, if you would choose a wife, 
if you would choose a husband, let temper be yot 
first—second—and third consideration. 


From the New Monthly Magazine 
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SECTION V. 
True use of the Press. 


“ Antony. There many then shall die; their names ar 
prick’d, 

“Ocravius. Your brother too must die; consent you, Le 
pidus ? 

“ Leripus. I do consent. 

“Octavius. Prick him down, Antony. 

“ Leripus. Upon condition that Publius shall not live, 
Who is your sister’s son, Mare Antony 

“ Anrony. He shall not live. L&ok, with a spot 1 damn 
him.” 

Julius Cesar. 


Acatn the all-seeing Shakspeare prophesieth of our 
time. The views of the triumvirate—Crabtree, Brain- 
worm, and Pounce (I put them in the order of their 
intellect and their energies)—were now so congenial, 
that no day passed without a séance, in which were 
settled the attack and defence of parties, principles, 
and private characters. No praise or censure was 
spared, just or unjust, according as the great objec 
was supposed to be benefited. There was the pro- 
scription of the one side, and the elevation of the 
other, which would not, in cool determination, have 
yielded to the proseriptions of Rome itself. And can 
we be surprised? for were not our three heroes 4% 
emulous of dividing the Republic between them, whee 
they should have established it, as Antony, Octavius, 
and Lepidus themselves! Indeed, they much remin¢ 
us of the virtues of those bright characters, whom 
they only wanted a proper field fully to equal. 
Swords, and bucklers, and legions they had not; 
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bat slander and flattery they had at command in the 
Reform paper of Pounce. Pounce was the Lepidus 
of the party—*‘a slight unmeritable man, meet to be 
sent on errands’”’—but having five legions, meet to be 
‘ourted and trusted too. Brainworm, though not in 
age, seemed the Octavius; Crabtree, the Antony, 

At one of these meetings, Brainworm, notwith- 
standing his views for his son upon the courts of Mr. 
Melton, to show his patriotism, proposed an attack, 
through the pen of Crabtree, upon the whole of the 
Melton Hall family. 

* They are incorrigible Conservatives,”’ said he, 
“to the backbone. They have not a public virtue 
belonging to them, and I know that the old man be- 
fore he died had views upon the peerage.” 

* Quite enough,” said Crabtree, * 1 suppose you 
ean furnish me with materials for paragraphs, either 
in a heavy column of attack, or a few rockets. Asa 
total stranger to the family I must trust to you for this.” 

“Why, to tell you the truth,” said Brainworm, 
“the matter is not so easy; for the family has been 
so long so well reputed, that a direct overturn could 
not be expected. 1 think we must begin by sap. And 
here it is rather lucky you are a stranger, as it would 
not perhaps be so creditable (such are still the foolish 
prejudices of people) for me to come forward, exclu- 
sive of my views for Jack.” 

“His father put you to school, I think,” said 
Pounce. 

‘*He did so,’ returned Brainworm, reddening; 
“ but what of that?’ 

* What, indeed!’ added Crabtree. ‘Gratitude, 
in itself a doubtful virtue, becomes a vice when it 








** But he helped you to all your business at first!” 

“And what then ?”’ cried the patriot. ‘It is now 
all gone, for which I may thank the aristocracy, of 
which this family are leading members. Still it 
might be inconvenient for me to appear, for it might 
even hurt your ‘ Mercury,’ and there would be the 
devil made of it in the * Conservative Advertiser.’ ”’ 

“ How so 2”? asked Crabtree. 

“Why, there is rather an awkward bond of mine 
for money expended on Jack’s education, so say no- 
thing of the courts.” 

“ These are the cursed private obstacles,’ exclaim- 
ed Crabtree, ** that prevent public virtue from show- 
ing itself.”* 

“IT have a letter, too, for the * Mercury,’” added 
Pounce, “ that they have lowered their rents twenty) 
per cent,’ ”’ 

“More fools they, 
that article ought to be suppressed. 


” 


* remarked Brainworm; “ but 











“Undoubtedly,” answered Pounce ; “and as Mr. 
Crabtree is now ostensible manager, we need not ap- 
pear. I only mentioned it.” 

“Have you nothing else against these Meltons ?” 
asked Crabtree. 

“ Nothing we can lay hold of, and still less prove,” 
said Brainworn; “though I have from my father’s 
and my connexion with them ransacked, and have a 
pretty good insight into, all their transactions. In 
trath, it goes against me rather to be a party to this: 
but my duty to the people is paramount. As long as 
the Squirearchy remains, there is no freedom for the 
country.” 

_ “ None at all,”’ said Crabtree. ‘* Delenda est ; and 
it can only be done by a vigorous press, of which: it 
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stands in the way of reform.” \ 
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would show the true use better than any practical il- 
lustration we could make. We will commence our 
attack on the Meltons immediately. I suppose they 
are very proud?” 

‘* Not in the least,”? returned Brainworm ; nd 
with their own hands they give away bread and meat 
to their cottagers at Christmas.” 

“That,” said Pounce, ** might be easily turned 
st them, by being set down to the account of 

0? 

«| agree,”’ said Brainworn, “ provided the articles 
in the * Mercury’ do not appear to come from me. 
But then if I abandon the Meltons, whom I have 
perhaps foolishly protected, my friend Pounce must 
give up the whom he never would let me 
attack, though so vulnerable ° 

** Who are the Seagroves ? how are they vulnerable, 
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ostentatl 


) Seagroves, 


ind why does Mr. Pounee protect them iy 


Crabtree. ‘I suppose they are aristocrats ?”’ 


‘* They are baronets, and votesagainst the people,” 
said BDrainworm. 

** Quite enough,”’ answered Crabtree. 
they no faults ?”’ 

** None at all,”’ answered Brainworm. 

** But why then does Pounce protect them ?”’ 

66 The y have promised to Spe ak for him to be dis- 
tributer of stamps,” replied Brainworm, ‘as the late 
Mr. Se igrove procured it for his late father.”’ 

‘*] am sure,” returned Pounce, “* you can’t accuse 
me of deserting the people’s cause on that last ac- 
count.” 

‘‘] am sure I have nota friend in the world, let 
alone a mere benefactor, that I would not sacrifice to 
restore the people ’s right, and contribute to that end 
by the sale of the * Mercury,’ ”’ said Brainworm, with 
a sneer. 

« Well, I give them up,” rep! 
may insert the verses you wrot 
ever you please.” 

©] could wish for something tangible,’ said Crab- 


* But have 


ied Pounce, * and you 
against them when- 


tree. ‘* Do they never commit poachers ?”’ 
©O, yes!” answered Brainworm. 
“That will do,’’ said Crabtree. ‘And are the 


poor-rates high - 

“Certainly, but they do all they can to lower 
them.” 

‘*‘ Either will also do,” coneluded Crabtree. “If 
they raise them, they oppress the farmers; if they 
lower them, they oppress the poor !” 

* Excellent,” said Brainworm. 

** You have forgot that Melton’s father was a place- 
man,” observed Pounce. 

*«* And you want to be one too,”’ returned Crabtree. 

*¢ Ay, but that must not be mentioned.” 

* Well, but what was this place which makes his 
son fatten on the sweat of the poor '—I think that is 
the phrase,” said Crabtree. 

**[ believe he was a lord of the be dchamber,”’ an- 
swered Pounce, * and had 3000/. a-year, for doing 
nothing but putting on the king’s shirt. Fine doings 
when kings can’t shift themselves, without paying 
3000/. a-year for it; and they say there are ten of 
them, which makes it 30,000/."" 

“Pooh!” said Brainworm, better informed, * you 
are but a fool, Pounce, for all your printing-press, 


|and will ruin the ‘ Mercury’ if you believe every thing 


an old woman tells you. There are but six lords of 
the bedchamber, and they have but 1000/.” 
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«“ Wecan say, however,” observed Crabtree, * that 
some Conservative misinformed Mr. Pounce, in the 
hope he would excuse his ignorance; and I could 
descant a good deal upon the rascally malignity of 
the Tories.” 

* Good,” answered Brainworm; * but Mr. Melton 
neither was nor could be a lord of the bedchamber. 
Sure I should know what he was, from being his 
He was gentleman of the privy chamber, and 


” 


friend. 
had no salary at all. 

** Well, but he had a place,” observed Crabtree. | 

“ Yes !”’ 

“* And the very place called him gentleman ?”’ 

“Yes!” 

“Quite enough. You see he even had the impu-| 
dence to twit us with his superiority inthe very name 
of his place; and as to his having no pay, that nee d| 
not be mentioned; it has perhaps been whispered | 
that he had 1000/. a-year, and the public will believe 
what they like about it.” 

‘“*T am afraid the * Conservative’ will contradict 
** said Pounce. 

“ Nobody believes contradictions ; answered Crab- 
tree; **every body, assertions.” 

* You will make an excellent Radical editor,” said 
Brainworm. 

In this way the patriotic conclave proceeded ; and, 
to make all the easier for the new editor, it was} 
agreed that Pounce should collect, and Brainworm| 
arrange, (the said Pounce being more ready with his| 
tongue and ears than his pen,) all the froth and scan- 
dal, right or wrong, and all disparaging anecdotes, 
founded or unfounded, that could be applied by Crab- 
tree’s ingenuity to any, high or low, who professed 
Conservative opinions, in the neighbourhood. The 
baseness of this, if it ever struck them, which is 
highly problematical, was soon got rid of, by the 
conviction in which all were sincere, that the end 
ennobled the means, and that there was no end so 
glorious as to enlighten the people, and restore them 
to the positiom which Nature had intended for them, 
and in which there was to be no distinction of rank, 
or, if possible, of fortune. 

In a conversation which Crabtree some days after- 
wards had with Brainworm alone, he expressed his 
regret as well as surprise that so poor a creature 
should have fortuitously been intrusted with so pow- 
erful an engine, for the direction of men’s minds, as the 
public press. In this the reader has perhaps antici- 
pated me in supposing there was some other motive 
in the forecast of Mr. Crabtree than mere anxiety for 
the public weal. Zealous, nay furious as he was to 
pull down, he was equally anxious to build up again 
in his own person. In other words, if sincere in his 
wish to destroy all above him, (which he certainly 
was,) he was equally desirous of obtaining a little 
profit to himself in the scramble. And this, thought 
he, neither honour nor patriotism forbids: so that if 
the weapon of a printing-press is too heavy to be 
wielded by this magnanimous Feeble, (for so he soon 
came to denominate his first ally, Mr. Pounce,) and 
if the interests of the cause require that it should he 
taken from him, it will be but a simple consequence 
that the same interests should place it in my hands) 
as the successor. He had not been many days at his 


it, 


coadjutor’s without being impressed not only with 
the necessity, but the possibleness of such a change. 





There were only two obstacles—want of money on 
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his part, and possible objections on that of Brain- 
worm; who, as has been told, was a partner in the 
concern. ‘To this worthy member of the triamvirate, 
therefore, he resolved to open himself, at first at a dis- 
tance; for a very few hours discovered to him that he 
and printer Pounce were very different men. He 
therefore commenced his approaches with somewhat 
more caution than he might have used towards 
Pounce himself, though the principal party interested. 

* Some men,” said he to Brainworm, “have 
greatness thrust upon them, and our friend there 
seems one of the number. But do you conceive that 
the great objects we have in hand can ever prosper 
under such a leader?” 

** Leader!” exclaimed Brainworm, surprised, and 
eyeing Crabtree with much earnestness. 

“Director, if you like it better,’’ said Crabtree. 
“T mean, do you, with your abilities and great views, 
feel comfortable with intrusting such an engine as 
the press in the hands of one so timid, and evidently 
so indiscreet, as this mere shopkeeper?” 

** With our principles and views,” returned Brain- 
worm, still uncertain what to make of the address, 
‘we must not despise shopkeepers.” 

** Despise them! No!” answered the stickler for 
equality; “they are excellent tools, and we cannot 
do without them in the warfare we are about to wage. 
But having used them, it would be absurd to suppose 
their level is equal to ours, which makes me fearful 
of some blunder under their management, if to manage 
they are allowed.” 

“You think, then,” returned Brainworm, drily, 
‘‘there are more levels than one? that one which we 
have agreed to preach to all the world?” 

‘* Yes! to all the world,” replied Crabtree ; * till the 
crusade is accomplished against the present usurp- 
ers!” 

** After that, what?’’ asked Brainworm. 

Why, you and I, and all others whose nerves 
and education fit us for the rule, may find a@ higher 
level—that is all,’’ observed Crabtree. 

Brainworm said he now understood him, and quite 
agreed there would be no harm in making people 
change p!aces now and then. 

“I, for example, a lawyer rather down in the 
world, should have no objection to be Lord Chancel- 
lor, if writing down a chancellor would raise me up. 
But must we not take care that this design should 
not appear ? or that there should be one level common 
to all, while people stand in our way, but two or 
more as soon as they are got rid of? We may other- 
wise be reminded of what Harry Martin, roundhead 
and regicide as he was, exclaimed, when Cromwell 
had mounted to a new level—If we were to be 
governed by a single man, the last was as proper 4 
gentleman as any in England. No! no! Pull down 
as much as you please, but no building up again with 
perhaps less sound materials than we have already. 
All must be equal, or all as we are.’ You see, Mr. 
Crabtree, ] am more of a real republican than your 
self.” 

Crabtree was a little disconcerted, and said he had 
been misunderstood, since all he meant was, that the 
tools they worked with ought to be good, which 
might not be if such aman as Pounce had such 
sway in the paper: that as to the tenet of equality, 
if that meant in rights, nobody could go beyond him 
in abolishing every thing like privilege, title, prece- 
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dency, or even fortune, if overgrown; but as to 
equality in every thing—talents, merit, virtue, strength, 
health, et caetera—that was impossible. * A strong 
mind like Mr. Brainworm’s,” he said, * must, for 
instance, ever take the lead of, and direct such a puny 
one as Pounce, and he was really alarmed to think 
that, because he was a proprietor, he should have any 
thing to do with the press.” 

“His money has paid for it,” said Brainworm, 
“and I see not how you could hurt him. Have you 
money to purchase him out?” He said this drily, 
and with something like a sneer; for, as may have 
been seen, he was by no means a shallow fellow, 
and though he had not Crabtree’s learning, he had 
more knowledge of things. And though he was an 
equal enemy to every thing above him, he was by no 
means disposed to elevate those below him, as he 
certainly felt an expelled servitor to be. He saw as 
far, therefore, as another, into the bent and drift of 
Crabtree’s opening, and asked the critical question he 
did, with a view of deciding the thing at once, by 
bringing it, as he thought, to an impassable point. 
Crabtree felt this, and that there was no alternative 
but to renounce the design, or to show something 
feasible to accomplish it. Not willing to quit it, 
therefore, he said ke thought Brainworm himself 
might be able to buy out Pounce, (which was a gross 
falsehood, for he knew his small means,) or by his 
credit procure funds to enable himself (Crabtree) to 
do so, to be repaid by instalments out of the profits 
of the paper. The truth being thus out at last, 
Brainworm could not suppress his spleen, and having 
muttered something about old birds not being caught 
with chaff, said, rather gruffly, “In short, my dear sir, 
the thing is not possible, and would not, in my mind, 
be advisable if it were.’’ 

Thus rebuffed, the apostle of liberty and ambition 
was forced to revolve other plans for success in those 
objects of his aspiring brain, which he was now so 
keenly pursuing. 





SECTION VII. 
Progress of Radicalism, 


“Bevis. I tell thee, Jack Cade, the clothier means to 
re-dress the commonwealth, and turn it, and set a new 
fap upon it! 

“Hottanp. So he has need, for it is threadbare. Well, 
I say it was never merry world in England, since gentle- 
men came up. 

“Bevis. O! miserable 
handicrafls-men. 

“Hottann. The nobility think scorn of leather aprons.” 

Suaxsrearr, Henry VL, Part II 


age! virtue is not regarded in 


Our hero now entered into his full career of politics, 
which spite of rebuffs, gave him far more pleasure 
than ever did his career of letters. He had neither 
dean nor proctor to exact from him obedience to a 
discipline to which his vanity, or, as he thought it, 
his superior worth would not permit him to stoop ; 
hor were there constantly at his elbow a number of 
young men who tore his heart to pieces by reminding 
him of his inferiority in station. It was this that 
sharpened his democratic tusks more than any of the 
other public evils of which he complained, and was| 
resolved to redress. For what could not a man who} 
had a printing-press at his command redress or alter| 
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(in this age of printers and reform? It has been well 
said, We were once priest-ridden; then law-ridden; 
now press-ridden; nay, in France, there was a peer 
who edited a newspaper. Whata glory to this Grae- 
chus in his own opinions (Tiberius or Caius, I don’t 
know which.) But though he certainly did resemble 
them in their insurrectionary spirit from hatred to the 
patrician order, I am afraid we must take our leave of 
them as examples. Affability and softness were per- 
haps unworthy the aspiring of so high a mind, and 
perhaps might have interrupted the soaring flight of 
his patriotism. Hence we will not blame him too 
much for not better concealing his contempt for poor 
Pounce, even at his own table, or for the tyranny of 
his treatment of the poor shop-boy. A hero and pa- 
triot has not time to be condescending, his thoughts 
being always too sublime for what is called the petite 
morale which makes inferiors happy. ‘To be sure 
this does not absolutely defend, but it may, with the 
considerate, palliate a smal! indecorum he happened 
once in a moment of abstraction to be guilty of, in 
kicking the above-mentioned shop-boy out of his room, 
for not having cleaned his shoes. ‘To be sure, also, 
there was another point, in which the Gracchi might 
be thought not to have been the object of his imita- 
tion. 

His friend Hartley, now by special recommenda- 
tion become the private tutor of a wealthy young man 
just entered at college, having heard of what he 
thought Crabtree’s forlorn situation, in having left his 
father’s house, had sent him a ten-pound note in a 
letter; from its kindness worth double the sum. This 
act called up all the fierceness of the proud Jiberator 
(if proud the seque] will allow us to call him:) he 
answered the letter, not merely with thanklessness, 
but reproach. He asked tauntingly what right Hart- 
ley had to presume to relieve him, supposing him to 
be in want, which he was not? There was a beauti- 
ful flourish about the pride of a real patriot, who 
ought only to accept of pecuniary aid, if he needed it, 
from his country at large. He, however, cougratu- 
lated his old chum upon having so successfully enter- 
ed on the horse in a mill-path he seemed so pleased 
with ; but for his own part he was not sorry to have 
discarded such menial] pursuits. Finally, he said he 
would send back the money the very first opportunity, 
and made a dignified request that he would never of- 
fend in the same point again. 

The opportunity never arrived; for, on second 
thoughts he rather repented of his fierté; and finding 
that his five guinea bonus from Pounce had been ex- 
pended in some shirts, a pair of trousers, and other 
necessaries, which apostles of reform must wear as 
well as other men, he began to hesitate as to the im- 
mediate return of Hartley's despised gift, at least till 
quarter-day came round; and then discovering that 
from inadvertance he had forgotten that his receipt 
amovuted only to fifty shillings, he put off the restora- 
tion, (how could he help it?) nor, that ever was dis- 
covered, has the money been returned to this day. 

E xcept with this little mortification from his brother 
servitor, Mr. Crabtree’s days were now happy, and 
his prospects good. The progress of reform indeed 
was slow, slower than he had expected, if it had not 
even retrograded; for people were, many of them, 
foolish enough to think enough had been done. Not 
so the more enlightened and high-minded Crabtree. 
The king was still on his throne; the lords still in 
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their house; and country gentlemen, nay even clergy- 
men, still on the bench. ‘They were without pay tn- 
deed, but so m the worse; tor they indnobil ably 
paid themselves by tavouritism, power, patronage, 
and self-importance—all at the people’s expense. 
This was not to be borne. Magistrates ought to be 
pata like other | blic servants, and as that was by 
the per pie they ont t he l A t ip inte | by 
the king. ‘This was arg 1 with possible retorm 
violence, to say nothing of reform fals 1, in the re- 
form p per. ‘| lords-lieut ints were accused, 
both as a body and indivi y, of unfitness, from 
imbecility—of injustice, from partiality—of gross cor- 
ruption. from party views—and ol rable oppres- 
sion, from contempt of the per e. Some magistrates 
were inculpated for actual plunder ) an Immense 
amount. ‘The lie coneerning Mr. Melton’s pay of 
1000/, a-year, whe here was nota farthing received, 
was renewed; and, when contradicted, not retracted. 
lf a hard-working official,worthy of his lire, had pre 


11S Salary, it was plunde r; and if he 
rked long, say forty years, 


sumed to pocket 
had happe ned to have W 
the forty salaries were added together, the compound 
iry held up to the 


Thus a de- 


interest calc ated, and the functior 


country as a plunderer to the amount. 

spent the earnings of his 
office, ’ for forty years, quietly and 
honestly, thinking he had a right to it, is accused to 
the people as having cost them, not 500/. a-year, but 
50,000/.! What clerk of the peace, or scribe how- 
ever laborious—even what parish priest, however 
conscientious—could possibly be worth to the country 
50,000/.t What, indeed! says the farmer or the 
shopkeeper who pays taxes whence these sums are 
taken. Is the its fallacies ex- 
plained? the length of service det iiled? Yes! but 
nobody believes it; nobody has read the answer, 
every body the attack! But O! fortunate Radical ! if 
any one of these 50,000/. delinquents happens to be a 
magistrate, or related to a man of birth or power— 
see, fellow-countrymen, how you are insulted! how 
your money, wrung from your industry and toil, is 
1 wages of corruption, and all 
50,000/ is an aristocrat, or 


serving servant, who had 


say 500/. a-vear 


statement dissected ? 


' 


wasted, and made the 
because the swallower of 
connected with aristocrats ! making them regorge this 
plunder is nothing! Is the gallows too much for 
such robbers ?—Such was the language of this hero 
of truth, and martyr to oppression, who soon found, 
in his new occupation, how to make these things tell. 
To be sure every mouthful of his bread was the bread 
of slander—at every str ke of his pen **a reputation 
died,”’ and this he knew; but the bread choked him 
not when he reflected that it was in the cause of the 
people, who were so dull, perhaps so just, as to be of 
themselves blind to common exhortation, and must 
therefore be forced into energy by uncommon false- 
hood. And this jesuit of politics adopted the same 
creed as the jesuit of religion; he did evil that good 
might come of it, of which good he made himself the 
sole judge. Both were rascals as human creatures, 
but the cause of liberty and religion make both of 
them divine. 

Mr. Pounce’s ** Mercury” profited much under this 
consummate administration of its new editor, so fully 
bent upon success, so little restrained by principle. 
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were kept down by the jealousy and tyranny of the 
rdial this people’s 


was meant by 
l 


higher orders were cr admirers of 
friend, When what 

the higher orders they could not tell, except that al 
agreed that it meant every body and any body higher 
When asked who were privileged! 


| 


asked, indeed, 


than themselves. 





there was some difficulty in answering, till the apostle 
told them it was the House of Lords. For could it 
be endured that a couple of hundred of mere men 
with legs and arms exactly like themselves—to whom 
eating, drinking, and sleeping were as necessary as 
to the lowest cuttager—should have the power to re- 
sist the opinion of a whole nation? If asked where 
that opinion was to be found? the answer was oracu- 
lar—in Mr. Pounce’s ** Mercury.” ‘The oracie went 
on to define certain : made 
plain and easy to the poorest man’s comprehension in 
the way of catechism. What wasaking? <A lump 
of flesh and blood in a human shape, fat or lean, with 
or without brains, as it might be, but always clothed 
in purple and fine linen; always well fed while the 


abstruse abstract ideas, 


poor are starving, and always surrounded with battle- 
axes to murder the people if their distress made them 
troublesome. These luinps of flesh and blood could 
perpetuate themselves, being not even elective, as 
they ought to be, by the people; but they got many 
children for the people to maintain, though the poor- 
rates were far from sufficient already. So much for 
the abstract of a king. Then what was a throne! 
A large arm-chair with three steps before it; lined 
with crimson velvet, bordered with gold fringe, the 
legs gilt, and extremely well-cushioned, for the Royal 
body to repose, W hile others were at work for it. 
Such accurate descriptions and patriotic excite- 
ments now covered the windows of that champion of 
liberty; Mr. Pounce; and soon, by way of bonne 
bouche, were added to it pictures of Bishops in their 
robes and mitres hanging on gibbets; Ministers and 
ex-Ministers (particularly the Tories,) drawn to the 
life in the act of house-breaking, or robbing shops 
and hen-roosts, with farmers and shopkeepers swear- 
}at and knocking them on the head, to the great diver- 
sion, and edification too, of all the real farmers and shop- 
keepers, who stopped, in passing, to improve them- 
selves in government. How 
many incendiaries followed these exhibitions we know 
not, but they had obviously increased ; and when the 
savages who perpetrated them were tried and condemn- 
ed, the whole streneth of Mr. Crabtree’s skill and 
eloquence, with most admirable powers of mystifica- 
tion, were put forth, if not to defend the act, to miti- 
gate the The judges were ridiculed in 
their persons and dress; Jefferies called the thou- 
sandth time from his grave to give strength to the 
picture; and the jury, being connected with agricul- 
ture, denounced and threatened for partiality. The 
chief blame of the crime however was, as usual, laid 
upon the rich; their selfishness and their grinding of 
the very bones of the poor, who, in the mild and sen- 
|timental language of the sympathizing editor, were 
called the poor rural incendiaries, The atrocity was 
{softened because of their ignorance, and how could 
they be wise when all education was denied them ? 
for ministers even seemed to revel in taxes upon 
knowledge. In answer, indeed, the public were 


the science of good 


sentence. 


Aspiring little men who wished to be great, and even|called upon to remember the handreds of thousands 
those who were great already who wished to be| voluntarily expended by the rich upon the education 


greater: all whose genius, talents, and public virtue 


of the poor. It was not admitted; being evidently 
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not charity, but ostentation, to keep up their pride|altogether approve so much dignity being given toa 
and influence, and at any rate an insult, or at best a| murderer; he thought assassination and robbery by a 
return of part, a very small part of what they had de-| supposed friend might not be a pleasant thing, and 
frauded the poor of in times aforegone. |began to be a little alarmed to find such a wretch as 
The pathos, as well as stirring language of these|the perpetrator of it, who was at first execrated, 
ebullitions, made their due impression upon the class|could now be talked of with composure, and almost 
of people intended to be moved by them, and though| with respect. He mentioned this to the would-be- 
the criminals were hanged, Mr. Crabtree had the|tribune of the people, to whom he attributed this 
happiness of perceiving that he had made great pro-|change in the English character, and cautioned him 
gress in the art of exciting discontent in those classes against the repetition of such a mistake. At this 
which he thought would be most useful, when all Crabtree, though he regarded him very differently 
should be ripe for it, in effectnating the great designs from Pounce (giving him credit both for more nerve 
he had in view. Hence, as nothing wou!d be so suc-|and more experience), began to question both; so 
cessful with the mob, no prisoner was ever tried for|much tact’and knowledge of the mob- -those brilli- 
any crime that might interest their sympathies, but/ant tools he had to work with—had he already de- 
he immediately advocated their cause with as much rived from the ¢ xperience he had acquired of their 
zeal as if he had received a brief and fee for it as| fluctuating nature. ‘ See you not,’’ said he to the 
counsel. It was a pity that there was now no treason|equally designing, but more cautious lawyer, “to 
to exercise his powers. ‘The war was over—there| what all this, paradoxical as it may see m; ultimately 
was no hooting or stoning the king—no rebel to be/tends? Are we not engaged in the Herculean en- 
tried or defended. However, a most revolting mur-|deavour to loosen—not an ill-framed wall, standing 
der had been committed in his county, by one of the!singly by itself, and totally unsupported by others— 
most disgusting roffians that ever stained society. but a ponderous, massive, ond deep-founded edifice, 
He, however, had been a known and active incen-|the work of ages; and only the more cemented and 
diary, though acquitted from failure of proof. He}dovetailed together by the old character of the people, 
had also headed several mobs on the part of Radical/and their veneration, their unprejudiced veneration 
candidates at elections, and had now murdered his! for the laws.”’ 
friend in cool blood, in order to take his purse. All “ Well, Sir,” cried Brainworm, eyeing him with 
the lower world that conld, went to see him in goal,| scrutiny, and not alittle astonished; **and what then?” 
under the pretence of comforting a poor unfortunate.| + Well,’’ returned the wily aspirant, * can this be 
Our political philosopher went to give countenance|so easily done while that character remains? If 
toa great man in distress, His paper teemed with) they continue so alive to right and wrong—so abhor- 
accounts of his magnanimity, his indomitable spirits, rent of crime—and so indignant at a criminal, as to 
his cool self-possession in planning his defence; and| view his death with satisfaction, what uphill work will 
when at the bar he was called upon by the Judge, it!itnotalways be to induce them to become criminal, and 
was now—said the report in the “ Mercury”’—it was! incur punishment themselves? Were it not for this 
now that he felt ALL THE DIGNITY OF HIS SITUATION.* inconvenient attachment of even the lower ranks (I 
This report was eagerly read, and differently speak not of the mere mob) to order and obedience, 
spoken of. It was written with great warmth of|and their aversion to the breach of them, our task of 
imagination, in fancying what the great parts in the|changing them would be comparatively easy. Break 
murderer's character might have led him to, if he|down their prejudices, and we may succeed. Keep 
had been an innocent man, and not plunged in de-|them up, and we shall fail.” 
bauchery as he was by the hardness and injustice of} «Allowing this,” said Brainworm, “and giving 
the times. “It was this,”’ said the editor, “ that'the fullest scope to onr system of slander and sneer, 
impelled him from very hopelessness to become, first} which has done wonders in beating down the ridi- 
idle, then sensual, then bloody. How different might! eulous respect for our hypocritical betters, as they call 
he have been under a different form of government !’’ themselves, I sce not how your scheme can be as- 
Mr. Crabtree was praised and blamed for this re-|sisted by holding up a murderer of the blackest kind, 
port; but his praise lay among the lower ranks, whom) not only as deserving pity, but praise.” 
he wished to debauch; and for the upper, whom he| «1 am sorry, though so much older,” replied the 
meant to reduce, he did not care. It was remarkable expelled servitor, ** to see you less advaneed than my- 
that neither of his principals (or coadjutors, as he|self towards a knowledge of what may best assist 
called them) were favourable to it. Pounce had be-|our great objects. If people are so afraid of the 
come lately timid. if not cowed, by the superiority and|very name of a murderer—if they still continue to 
boldness of his ally. He was restless and uneasy, think him little less than a devil incarnate, as they 
and gave many hints to Brainworm of a wish to re-/at first called this wretch (whom, with a very little 
cover the direction of the paper, even though he|more proper mystification, they would soon be per- 
might part with his writer. Brainworm told him to|suaded to canonize.) how think you they would feel 
look at the sale, and say nothing; that notwithstand-|under the name of rebels, which may one day be 
ing the lies, the abuse, and the poison, the course was plentifully bestowed upon them by our enemies, and 
aright course to bring them both profit and conse-| which might imply a hundred murders ?” 
quence—witness the many hats that were taken off} « Yes; but assassination is the worst kind of 
to them by men their superiors in fortune, who now|murder,”’ said Brainworm, “*and would certainly 
bowed from fear, if not from hope, though formerly | hurt our cause.” : 
as stiff as iron. Nevertheless, Brainworm did not) « Call it sacrifice,” returned the prince of Radicals, 
and what will become of your scruples? Was 
* This language was actually used in some of the re-| Brutus the assassin of Cesar? or Timoleon of his 
ports of Thurtell’s trial. \brother? Or turn to modern times, and ask the most 
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canting friend of order, if he thinks the illustrious 
Charlotte because she killed 
Marat? I could multiply instances: the two Dukes 
of Guise, grown too great for the State; the Prince 
of Orange, too great for Philip H.; and of Henry III. 
of France. Do you think Jaques Clement would not 
have been canonized by the Pope, if the Pope had 
dared? I say nothing of Archbishop Sharpe’s slayers, 
for I will 
them murderers; but ] must wind up by asking you 
if you think harm of the judges of Charles I. or 
Lovis XVI, ?”’ 

“The last cases are totally different,’ said Brain- 
worm; **and as to the others, | do not know your 


Corde a murderess, 


not, ar 


exact ¢ 
“I have two,” returned the patriot: “* one remote 

—one immediate.” 

Brainworm stared with a mixture of fear and ad- 

r he found himself far surpassed already 

had thought him, even in his 

‘rabtree went on to say, that 


miration, 
by this tyro, as he 
radicalism. However, ¢ 


by the first he only meant to observe that the idea of 
murder was by no means always the idea of guilt 
—that guilt which inspires horror—but is often 


thought justified by the cause; for which he would 
only refer him to the famous pamphlet of * Killing 
no Murder,” by Colonel Titus, which frightened 
Cromwell out of his wits. Then, as to his second 
and more immediate object, he would relieve his 
alarm by saying that he had no specific proscription 
in his thoughts ; but as the time seemed approaching, 
when the insolence and folly combined of the Lords, 
might call down upon them some severe chastisement 
by the people, probably their annihilation, which could 
scarcely be elfected without blood, the more that 
horror at blood could be done away with among 
the people, the less difficult the task to excite them. 

Upon my word, young man,” said the astonished 
Brainworm, “1 cannot but admire your wonderful 
genius for the regeneration of a State, and the de- 
struction of all obstacles that might stand in the way. 
The gunpowder plot was clumsy, in comparison to 
That required one half-a-dozen murderers— 


yours. 
yours would make a whole nation assassins in their 
hearts. "lis a change richly worth thinking of, but 
at present a little hard of digestion, not to say a little 


doubtful as to the result.’ 

* You mean to say, then,” replied the true patriot 
) one, ** that you approve the end but do 
not love the means. If so, J cannot but express a 
wish that you would enlarge and hasten your princi- 
plese a little, and meantime leave me to pursue mine.” 
With this, and a look of fierce contempt, he flung out 
of the room, leaving what he called the milk-and-water 
Reformer in astonishment, mingled with fear. 

“This fellow would change things with a ven- 
geance,”’ said the lawyer to himself, when alone. 
** He will blow us all up if he is not checked. For my 
part, I should like a few circumstances altered which 
perhaps would improve my own, but have no mind 
to dangle on a gibbet, even in such good company.” 

This sentiment, and what led to it, he as soon as 
might be, laid before that other sage of the triumvirate, 
Mr. Pounce, who quailed at the recital. 

‘¢] was an absolute fool,”’ said he, with an air of 
exquisite distress, * when I listened to, and was taken 
in by, this runagate, with his dusty coat and old shoes. 


, 


to the pseud 


y more than the Covenanters, call | 
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tation in the man? Neither I nor you, neighbour 
Brainworm, would have any objection, you know, to 
pull down the Squires by a little regular abuse; nor 
should I much care about the Bishops, nor the Lords 
either, if it could be done peaceably, and let one sleep 
quiet in one’s bed; but to talk of accustoming people 
to blood !—Oh! it is monstrous! I think, Mr. Brain- 
worm, we had best get rid of him—what say you?” 

‘* You have the power by the articles,’ answered 
| Brainworm, but rather hesitatingly. 
| ‘J know that,’ said Pounce, **and I have some- 
times thought of hinting it to him; but when he saw 
| what I was thinking of, he cursed me for a coward, 
and said I deserved to be a slave to stick at any thing, 
for the end always justified the means, especially 
'where the people were concerned. D—n the people, 
say J, if I can’t dé as I please; but he looked so fierce 
that I could not say a word. He has sometimes talk- 
ed of purchasing me out; but, Lord bless me, where 
is he to find the money ! and yet I am inclined to think 
on’t.”’ 
| “That 1 would not do,’ answered Brainworm, 
rather alarmed ; **for he and I, perhaps, might not 
agree ; and particularly, you know, as there is nothing 
binding in law between you and I.” 

Troe!’ said Pounce, thoughtfully; “but some- 
thing must be done,”’ 
| These worthies then separated ; and Pounce began 
|seriously to revolve how to get rid of his too-Radical 
assistant, either by dismissing him, or listening to his 
proposal of purchasing. ‘To the first he inclined, but 
had not nerve for it himself. He thought of doing it 
through Brainworm, but Brainworm had no legal right 
to act, so that would not do; he therefore, notwith- 
standing his assent to Brainworm’s caution, resolved 
to open his ears the next time the Radical should open 
a proposal. 





SECTION VIII. 
The Radical’s Creed. 


“ Be brave, for your captain is brave, and vows reformation.” 
Suaxsreare, Henry VI, Part II. 


The opportunity was not long wanting. There 
happened to be at that time seated in the neighbour- 
hood two persons of considerable note, and particular- 
ly distinguished in the troublous times we are review- 
Both were of the legislature—one a peer, the 
other a wealthy banker in the Commons. Both were 
enthusiasts, both theorists, both mauvaises tétes. The 
commoner was the wisest, perhaps the honestest, of 
The peer raved about the people, because 
The 





i 
| 
| 
| 


ing. 


the two. 
he was not sufficiently admired by the court. 
banker hated lords because he was not one himself: 
|he was therefore loud for equality, and in this there 
was no small resemblance between him and our hero. 
The peer, feeling he was not loved by the King, and 
disappointed in his wish for a seat in the Cabinet, ran 
headlong against the aristocracy ; wrote to the people 
in terms that he was one of them, and openly coun- 
|selled them not to pay the taxes, but to agitate, per- 
petually agitate, as the surest means of obtaining re- 
dress—redress of what he did not say, for he himself 
did not know. The banker went deeper; for, feeling 
 plebeian, without a chance of gaining the other order, 
|he persuaded himself first, and then endeavoured to 
persuade others, that there ought to be no orders at all. 


Who would have thought there was such a fermen-|He was, of course, a favourite with the mob. 
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These two patriots, and worthy gentlemen, had|the blockhead Pounce will not allow you to promul- 
befriended Pounce in setting up his paper; but think- gate. I expect you will honestly state the objects 
ing it too tame, had left him to shift for himself. The| you wish to advocate.” 
change of both its tone and style, under the manage-| ‘* First, an agrarian law,”’ answered Crabtree. 


ment of Crabtree, caught their attention, and they} ‘That would be too difficult to carry without 
desired to be acquainted with him. Their condescen-|force,” said the Banker, (whom we will now desig- 
sion in this affronted him, but he swallowed it in the|nate by his name, Mr. Stockwell,) ‘‘and there are 
hope of benefiting his darling object, the annihilation; too many landed proprietors in both Houses.” 

of the distinction of rank. “For which reason,” said the Republican, “ the 

“Both these,” said he, “are aristocrats of the! power of the Lords to impede the wishes of a whole 
fiercest kind. The peer is the proudest of his order;| nation ought to be taken away.” 
the banker of his: they mean to use me, and I will) “That would apply to the King,” said Mr. Stock- 
use them. Vogue la galére.”’ well. 

Ou his introduction, they complimented Crabtree; + It would,” returned Crabtree, ** but him we could 
on his energy and his style; thought him an acquisi-| easily manage, by a proper House of Commons.” 
tion, and flattered hin much by asking his opinions,) “How?” 
and quite agreeing with him that the people were still| ‘Stop the supplies, if he were obstinate.” 
dreadfully blind, and he born to enlighten them; for) The banker shook his head. 
which purpose they hoped he would go on with his| ‘It would ruin the Funds,” said he. 
paper with fresh and fresh spirit. It wasextraordinary,, ‘*So much the better,’’ retorted the Roundhead. 
they said, what good it had done already against the “It would get rid of the overgrown monied man, who 
influence of the Crown, which the peer held ought is almost as great a pest as the overgrown landed 
further to be reduced. Crabtree said he had no want, man.” 
of will, and, if the paper was his own, much might) Mr. Stockwell did not seem to like his political 
be done; but that the proprietor was a coward, who|companion much more than the Peer had done, 
had taken the side he had merely to increase his sales,, Willing to hear more, however, he observed there 
and though he had no objection to slander, because it was a medium in all things, and there were points in 
greatly tended to that end, he was sorely afraid of trea-| order to force which he might not be averse to stop- 
son which might end in the gallows. ping the supplies; but there was not spirit enough 

**And what say you, Mr. Crabtree ?’’ said the Peer.| yet in the House of Commons to make the attempt. 

“My Lord,” returned the Radical, **I would do} ‘Nor will be,’ said he of the press, “until the 
any thing, brave any thing, fur the equality of condi-| great measure of universal suffrage is carried, or, 
tion and rank, to which all men have a right.” preparatory to it, at least the vote by ballot; and to 

**Not quite all,” said the Peer, half smiling.| this, if Pounce’s paper were my own, I trust I could 
“There must be nobles, you know; though they largely contribute.” 
ought not to press onerously on their honestinferiors.”| ‘* You have altered my sentiments,” said the bank- 

“ My Lord,” replied the Republican, ** I would have er; “and I wish with all my heart you were pro- 
no inferiors ; the word ought to be blotted out of lan- prietor instead of editor.” 
guage.”’ | Crabtree caught at this, and said he had already 

“That could not so well be,” observed the Peer,! prepared a list of improvements in Church, State, and 
(who rather piqued himself on being a developer of, moral relations, which would not more astonish the 
principles,) without destroying our mixed Constitu-| world by their importance than by the facility of their 
tion; without destroying the triad of the State, which accomplishment; for we had only to will it to make 
is so glorious ;—in short, without—without destroy-| it effectual. These he had marshalled in an ener- 
ing the House of Peers.” getic paper, which however the puny spirit of Pounce 

“IT am fully aware of that,” retarned Crabtree, with would not permit him to publish. Mr. Stockwell 
some malignity; * but I should see nothing but good asked eagerly if he had it about him, which he had; 
even in such a measure; and I am happy to think there and the patriot banker, though alarmed for the Stocks, 
is one Peer at least who, if there was a conflict, would had the gratification of pondering the following sy- 
be disinterested enough to renounce his order and nopsis of his own views. 
stand by the people.” The first proposal was the extinction of the bishops, 

“If you mean me, Mr. Crabtree, by that compli- and if there must be an hereditary house, of all titles 
ment,” said the Peer, rather annoyed, *]T am bound —even that of esquire, which Crabtree said always 
to say you have made a mistake. [ would do much made him sick. Next, a resumption of ali grants 
for the people, and would take away a great deal of from the Crown, at whatever time, and on whatever 
power from the King, whose influence is often per- occasion—unless good and sufficient services in the 
nicious; but once overthrow the Lords and the coun-| grantee, though a thousand years back, could be 
try is gone. No! I hope I shall never see those sen-| proved even now to the Commons’ satisfaction. The 

timents embodied in my friend Pounce’s paper. Sir, whole Pension List, whether for life, or by Act of 
I wish you a very good morning.” Parliament, or otherwise, was to be swept off ata 
Crabtree felt a little disappointed, but the banker,) stroke. The abolition of tithes of course followed, 
who had been silent hitherto, told him he could ex-| and the lay impropriations, which were evidently 
pect no more from Lord ——’s character, for that) usurpations, without compensation, All ecclesiasti- 
though he would level up, it would be only to pull) cal and. particularly, collegiate estates were vo be di- 
down those higher than himself: he could not there-| minished, and the discipline of universities reviewed : 
fore be expected voluntarily to descend. “ But I,”| degrading ranks and offices (such as servitors,) and 
said the banker, “who am a real leveller, desire to degrading customs (such as capping masters and doc- 
know the extent of those principles, which you say tors), to be suppressed as unworthy the dignity of 
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man. If bishops were to be retained, they were to be 
reduced to what they were in the time of the Apos- 
tles, and al! deaneries and chapters to be totally abol- 


ished asuseless. Next was the entire reduction of the 

Civil List, with all the royal allowances, except that 
| 

of the King; which title, if the prejudices of the 

age required its continuance, might remain till the 


per ple were more enlightened, 
changed to President; 
to be reduced to that of the 
to the ye 
they might—like other citizens—be left to the profes- 
sions; or, if the ladies could not provide for them- 
selves, as it was the title of Princesses that made 


when it would be 
and, meantime, the allowance 
American President. As 


yunger branches, being no more than citizens, 


them so expensive, that being gone, small annuities 
(which, however, would be ever odious when given 
to such useless personages) might be afforded them 
for life. None to any future king’s daughter. Even 
this would be 1 thing, however, without the reduc- 
tion of the pay of the Army and Navy; as well as 
the diminution of its numerical force to, at most, one 
half. Then, as to Civil Offices, al! power of appoint- 
ment in the Crown should be abolished, and the pub- 
lic functionaries created either by election by the 
people, or, if that were inconvenient, the House of 
Commons. Moreover, all existing salaries to be 
taken away, and the offices put op to the lowest bid- 
der. All these reductions would at last be a real re- 
lief to the impoverished and oppressed people. So 
much for fiscal improvements at home. Abroad, 
gre at re ductl ns inde ed might be « ffecte d, if ‘ nly our 
whole 


silly pre judices could be overcome. For the 
system of colorization ought to be abrogated at once, 
as useless. Colonies could provide tor their own de- 
fence and administration: they were not worth hav- 
Ing, except as matters of patronage , that is, of corrup- 
tion. All this, however, would do little towards our 
regeneration as a people, unless a proper balance was 


= 


established in our domestic relations to one another. 
‘The execrated existence of title and distinction of rank, 
being done away, as little distinction of property as 
was absolutely not inconsistent with the enjoyment of 
one’s own equisition, ought to be allowed. Hence, 
if an agrarian law should be found impossible the 
Aristocracy might receive a wholesome correction by 
the destruction of the rights of primogeniture, which 
would for ever prevent the too hideous ascendency of 
riches. 

Such were the views which our heaven-born Re- 
former had, in his delighted dreams, taken for the 
country, and such he presented as feasible, as well 
as just, to his rich new ally; provided only he had 
independence and time enough to enable him, by his 
writings, to beat down the prejudices that might op- 
pose them. 

** To do this,” he said, “our modes of thinking and | 
false notions of virtue, and what was supposed to be 
reqnired by moral duties, which are often no duties 
at all, had only to be altered. For instance, the ties 
between master and servant ought immediately to 
be put an end to; and if men and women were stil! 
allowed to be too great to wait upon themselves, the 
very words should be abrogated :—there should be no 
such thing as master, and the appellation of servant 
should be changed into the American one, of Help. 
In the same sense, to suppose there was any tie but 
that of interest between landlord aud tenant; or even, 
afier attaining a certain age, between parent and child, | 
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was ridiculous, unphilosophical, and slavish. Grati- 
tude was a weakness, anworthy of reason. The word 


Government to be changed into that of pirecTion. 


Imprisonment for debt to be utterly abolished. Also, 
all prosecutions of the Press for any writing what- 
ever, Whether against the State, the King, religion or 


private character; the true way of meeting an attack 
being to answer it. Resistance to the execution of 
the people, to be no longer punish- 


be the 


laws obnoxious to 
able; the proof of their being so obnoxious to 
fact of that resistance. Hence, to enforce obedience 
to law by any thing of violence should in itself be il- 

and it death ensued to the party resisting, It 
should be murder in the other party; not so, if to the 
party enforcing.” 

Such was the outline of the priaciples of all govern- 
ment, and the reforms nece¢ ssary in our own, present- 
ed by this Lycurgus, and would-be printer, for the 
contemp! ition of his brother-dreamer—the banker and 
patriot, Stockwell. ‘T'o do the latter justice, being an 
extremely modest man, he was quite overpowered at 
seeing himself so surpassed by the superior soar in 
the flight of the ex-servitor. The lmmensity and 
reach of thought, the magnitude and boldness of con- 
templation exhibited, dazzled his intellect to such a 
degree, that, at first, he could make no comments 


ti ¢ rol nuff 
K lime, and took snuff, 


le al; 


He respired with difficulty, t 
and read the paper again and again, before he ventured 
an observation. At length he said, ** This beats all 
expectation, Mr. Crabtree! it is gigantic; beyond 
hope, and beyond praise! My very sentiments it 
my closet, though afraid yet to broach them in Parlia- 
ment. lam glad too to see that in your paper, at 
least, you have not meddled with the Funds. Y¢ 
ought certainly to be encour aged. These principl 8, 
properly disseminated and perpetually and without 
intermission repeated, must in the end put down Aris- 
tocracy of every kind, and particularly that of 
nobility, who are absolutely unbearable to plain met 
like myself. I wish you were in Parliament, Mr. 
Crabtree, you would make an excellent coadjutor. 

** All in good time,” returned Crabtree, his ru 
front almost softening; “the time may come and, 
perhaps, is not far off, when from my exertions, sup- 
ported by yours, Mr. Stockwell, the accursed gold 
tufts, wherever worn, shall be dofled, and plain caps 
common to all; and when lords that ride in coaches- 
and-four shall not drive over an honest man, or put 
him out of his way.” 

From this we may gather how much those petty 
humiliations still rankled in the mind of the patriot, 
and what a share they had had in producing his pa- 
triotism. It furnishes too a fresh exemplification ot 
what great things are often derived from small 
causes, 

Much more passed between the two Reformers, but 
the most important effect of the meeting was, that, in 
order to give the fullest scope to the daring genius ot 
the servitor, his rich aily should furnish him with the 
means of buying out Pounce from the printing concern, 
which would give him full power to spread, as well 
as concoct those wholesome mental poisons, as neces- 
sary sometimes to restore health to a diseased com- 
monwealth, as natural poisons to a diseased body. 
Nor is this the only point in which the body politic 
and the body of flesh and blood resemble one another, 
for each often takes remedies worse than their dis- 
ease. 
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THE HISTORY 


SECTION IX. 


He becomes a Printer, and thinks himself Dr, Franklin. 


Backed by Mr. Stockwell’s support, the regenerator 
of England that was to be soon brought things to a 
point with a maa as willing to abdicate as he to suc- 
ceed. Pounce, more and more terrified with the 
career he proposed, and more and more annoyed by 
the insolence of his manners, readily laid hold of an 
opening which he one day made, by asking fi f what 
sum he would part with the sole property in the 
«Mercury ?’”? Pounce named one far less than he 
would have asked even before its value had been in- 
creased by Crabtree’s exertions; at the same time 
timidly expressing surprise at the offer of prompt pay- 
ment which he very confide ntly made. The Radical, 
telling him that it was no business of his, provided 
he got his money, named a day for the s: ttlement; 
and a contract of sale was drawn out, by which Caleb 
Crabtree, Yeoman, (for so he ordered himself to be 
described,) was installed in the possession of the 
«“ Reformer’s Mercury” for the county of , with 
the printing-house, types, and stock-in-trade, hereto- 
fore belonging to Thomas Pounce, Gentleman. The 
purchase-money amounted to very many hundreds, 
for which Mr. Stockwell desired interest, and a bond; 
but this being strenuously objected to by the Radical, 
on account of the risks he was to run, and the ven- 
geance he might provoke, should any accident happen 
to Mr. Stockwell, the demand was relinquished, for 
the present, by that gentleman. ‘The interest was pro- 
mised annually, and the principal by instalments, in 
three years. . 

Behold, then, now, the poor, oppressed, despised 
servitor of Oxford, abandoned by his father, and 
seemingly by the world—though it was the world’s 
cause for which he suffered; behold him converted 
into a guardian of the public virtue, a director of the 
public opinion, and intending to be infinitely more, if 
the crusade to be preached against riches and honours 
prospered. ‘The very first day when he took pos- 
session, and after having closed a glowing address to 
“ the Unfortune { People of the United Kingdom, called, 
by Pride and Corruption the lower orders,”’ he fell into 
a pr found revery, in which all the glories that had 
ever been, or might ever be, achieved by the press, 
flitted before his eyes. He called up all the heroes 
of the French Revolution, who. had daily contributed, 
by their journals, to that * glorious fe bric;”’ and ended 
in America, with the man who did most honour to 
human nature there—the enlightened Franklin. His 
opinions of the latter might be not wrong as far as 
they went; but they stopped far short of what really 
belonged to that enlightened person. He thought of | 
him only as a successful liberty merchant—a man 
who had acquired not only fame, but power and 
money, by levelling, or greatly contributing to level, 
all distinctions, and reducing all pride of birth, ho- 
nours, and personalc onsequence, to the equality of his 
darling Republic. How little did he appreciate the 
other merits of this amiable man, and practical philo- 
sopher'—His knowledge of physics, his beneficial 
discoveries, his general philanthropy, his solid expe- 
rience! How little did he care for his prudence, and 
those observations on the habits and conduct of men, 
Spread out in maxims and rules, which all ought to 
read, and few can read without lasting benefit! To 
emulate his bland manners, his simplicity, his honesty, 
and disinterestedness, which made him popular 
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through a long life, and consecrated his memory after 
his death, never entered the contemplation of his in- 
tended imitator! He only thought of him as a sue- 
cessful rebel, an ambassador to foreign countries, and 
a ruler in his own, 

“Why may I not be all this?’ said Mr. Crabtree 
to himself, at the close of his revery ; and as his 
own dinner was announced to him, in his own parlour, 
by his own servant. ‘ Poor Hartley,” said he, as 
he finished with a glass of old port, * I cannot say I 
envy him his rich pupil, and his cap off whenever he 
sees a fellow that calls himself a master. By the 
way, I owe him ten pounds!” 

At that moment, his maid, having let fall a tray, 
he got up in a passion, called her an awkward ——, 
and had she been the shopboy, instead of a woman, 


would have stfuck her, but lowered his lifted hand, 


not from shame, but fear of what might be said of it. 

He now reigned all-powerful io his printing-house; 
employed several jackals to pick up every sort of pri- 
vate scandal, himself administering the department 
for inculpating the private and public conduct of all 
Tories, Conservatives, lukewarm Whigs, and abject 
neutrals, Over these he commenced a reign of terror, 
by misrepresentation, vituperation, and the foulest 
imputations of avarice and corruption in themselves, 
their relations, or ancestors. If a man who had served 
his country, ever so well, in the Army, Navy, or 
Church, happened to obtain preferment or promotion, 
ind was connected with nobility, or people in office, 
the services were overlooked, and it was sure to be 
turned into an infamous job on account of that con- 
nexion. On the other hand, if another, professing 
Radical principles, was dismissed or punished for an 
infamous crime, such as breach of trust, swindling, or 
even forgery, he was equally sure of being defended, 
and the punishment attributed to the malignity of the 
upper orders. 

The burning of Bristol, and the plunder of its un- 
protected inhabitants, was the mere consequence of 
the watural indignation of an injured, high-spirited 
people, driven to madness by oppression and misrule. 
To defend a house in Ireland, when attempted to be 
burned, with its owner and his whole family in it, if 
death ensued to the assailants, it was murder—if to 
the inhabitants, it was a fair revenge for a thousand 
wrongs. Thececry of ** Guerre aux Chateaux !—Paix 
au Chaumieéres !”’ which set France in a blaze, and 
consummated the Revolution, if not preached as a 
duty, was threatened as a thing impending to Eng- 
land. If the House of Lords did not sanction the pro- 
posal of every political quack, or presumed to differ 
with the Commons upon any thing in which the word 
** people” was used, they were called suicides—their 
doom was sealed by themselves—they were no longer 
to be tolerated, but suppressed by a holy insurrection, 
which would naturally follow, and be the mere conse- 
quence of their own folly. 

All these topics were pounded, or soaked, in various 
ways, with various success, into the brains of the 
reading—that is, of the whole—public, twice a week, 
by the * Radical Retormer’s Mercury,” making an 
lin pre ssion acct rding to the nerves, prejudices, ob- 
jects, or wishes of those who read. By some, the 
editor was thought merely mad ; by m ny a designing 
knave; by as many a patriot of the highest elass. 
Be this as it may, he and the cause of Radicalism 
flourished. 


To be continued, 
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SNARLEYYOW; OR, THE DOG FIEND. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


In which Mr. Vanslyperken has nothing but trouble from 


beginning to end. 


As soon as the cutter had sailed, Moggy hastened 
to the pretended widow to report the answer of her 
husband. Naney considered that there was much 
sound judgment in what Jemmy had said, and imme- 
diately repaired to the house of the Jew, Lazarus, to 
whom she communicated her wishes. At that time 
there were many people high in office who secretly 
favoured King James, and the links of communication 
between such humble individuals as we are treating 
of, with those in power, although distant were per- 
lect. 

In a few days, an order came down for the dis- 
charge of James Salisbury from the cutter Yungfrau, 
and the letter the same day was put into the hands 
of the delighted Moggy. 

Mr. Vanslyperken made his short passage to the 








Zuyder Zee, and anchored as usual; and when he} 
had anchored, he proceeded to go on shore. Pre-! 
viously, however, to his stepping into the boat, the} 
ship’s company came aft, with Jemmy at their head, 
to know whether they might have leave ou shore, as} 
they were not very well pleased at their liberty hav- 
ing been stepped at Portsmouth. 

Mr. Vanslyperken very politely told them that he 
would see them all to the devil first, and then stepped 
into the boat; he at once proceeded to the house of 
the Jesuit, and this time, much to his satisfaction, 
without being perceived, as he thought, by the widow 
Vandersloosh and Babette, who did not appear at the 
door. Having delivered his despatches, and received 
his customary fee, Mr. Vanslyperken mentioned the 
difficulty of his coming to the house, as he was watch- 
ed by some people opposite, and inquired if he coul 
have the letters sent under cover .o himself by some 
trusty hand, mentioning the ill-will of the parties in| 
question. To this the Jesuit consented, and Vansly- 
perken took his leave; but on leaving the house he} 
was again annoyed by the broad form of the widow, | 
with Babette, as usual, at her shoulder, with their| 
eyes fixed upon him. Without attempting a recogni-| 
tion, for Vanslyperken cared little for the opinion of 
the Frau Vandersloosh, now that he was accepted by | 
the fair widow of Portsmouth, Mr. Vanslyperken 
walked quietly away. 

“Ah, very well, Mr. Vanslyperken—very well,’’| 
exclaimed the Frau Vandersloosh, as he pursued his| 
way ata rapid rate; ** very well, Mr. Vanslyperken—) 
we shall see—three times have you entered those| 
doors, and wiih a fifty guineas in your pocket, I'll be! 
bound, every time that you walked out of them. ‘T'rea-| 
son is paid high, but the traitor sometimes hangs} 
higher still. Yes, yes, Mr. Vanslyperken, we shall 
see—we are evidence, Mr. Vansl yperken—and I'l! not 
be married before I see you well hanged, Mr. Vansly-| 
perken. Deary me, Babette,” exclaimed the widow, 
altering her tone, **I wonder how the corporal is :| 
poor dear man, to be ruled by such a traitorious ato-| 
my as he!” 

** Perhaps he will come ashore, madam,’ 
Babette. 





, 
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perhaps he may. Put half a dozen bottles of the 
best beer to the stove—nut too near, Babette—he is 
fond of my beer, and it does one’s heart good to see 
him drink it, Babette. And, Babette, I'll just go up 
and put on some thing a little tidier. 1 think he wil! 
come—I know he will if he can.” 

We must leave the widow to decorate her person, 
and follow Vanslyperken down to the boat, and on 
board. On his arrival, he went down into the cabin 
to lock up his money. When Corporal Van Spitter 
went to the cabin door, the corporal heard the clank- 
ing of the pieces as Vanslyperken counted them, and 
his bile was raised at the idea of Vanslyperken pos- 
sessing that which should have been his own. The 
corporal waited a little, and then knocked. Vansly- 
perken put away the rest of his money, shut the 
drawer, and told him to come in. 

The corporal saluted, and made a request to be al- 
lowed to go on shore for an hour or two. 

‘Go on shore! you go on shore, corporal? why 
you never asked to go on shore before,” replied the 
suspicious Vanslyperken. 

“If you please, sir,”’ replied the corporal, * I wish 
to pay de people who gave me de board and de lodg- 
ing ven I vas left on shore.”’ 

“Ah, very true, I forgot that, corporal. Well, 
then, you may go on shore, but do not stop long, for 
the people are much inclined to mutiny, and I cannot 
do without you.” 

The corporal quitted the cabin, and was put on 
shore by two of the men in the small boat. He has- 
tened up to the widow’s house, and was received with 
open arms. Seated on the squab sofa, with a bottle 
of beer on the table, and five others all ready at the 
stove, the widow’s smiles beaming on him, who 
could be more happy than the Corporal Van Spitter! 
The blinds were up at the windows, the front door 
fast to prevent intrusion, and then the widow and he 
entered into a long colloquy, interrupted occasionally 
by little amorous dallyings, which reminded you ol 


ithe wooings of a male and female elephant. 


We shall give the substance of the conversation. 
The widow expressed her indignation against Vansly- 
perken and her resolution not to be married until he 
was hanged. The corporal immediately became an 
interested party, and vowed that he would assist all 
in his power. He narrated all that had passed since 
he had left the widow’s, and the supernatural appear- 
ance of the dog after he had thrown it overboard. He 
then pointed out that it was necessary that Vanslyper- 
ken should not only be blinded as to the state of mat- 
ters between them, but that, to entrap him still more, 
the widow should if possible make friends with him. 
To this the widow unwiliingly consented, but as the 


corporal pointed out that that was the only chance of 


her occasionally seeing him, and that by his pretend- 
ing to be in love with Babette, Vanslyperken might 
be deceived completely, she did consent; the more 
so, that the greater would be his disappointment at 


ithe end, the more complete would be her vengeance. 


Their plans being arranged, it was then debated whe- 
ther it would not be better to send some message on 
board to Vanslyperken, and it was agreed that it 
should be taken by the corporal. At last all was ar- 
ranged, the six bottles of beer were finished, and the 


replied | corporal having been permitted to imprint as many 
, |hearty smacks upon the widow's thick and juicy lips, 
“No, no, he will never let him; but, as you say,/he returned on board. 
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) the corporal, entering the cabin. 






wanted ! for we sail again at daylight.” 

« Yes, myuheer, and I see somebody I never see 
before.” 

« Who was that, corporal ?” replied Vanslyperken. 
for he had been feasting upon the recollections of the 
fair Portsmouth widow, and was in a very good 
humour. 

“ One fine frau, Mynheer Vanslyperken—very fine 
Frau. Babette came up to me in the street.” 

“Oh, Babette—well, what did she say ?” 

Hereupon the corporal, as agreed with the widow, 
entered into a long explanation, stating his Babette 
had told him that her mistress was very much sur- 
prised that Mr. Vanslyperken had passed close to 
the door, and had never come in to call upon her; 
that her mistress had been quite satisfied with Mr. 
Vanslyperken’s letter, and would wish to see him 
again; and that he, the corporal, had told Babette 
the dog had been destroyed by him, Mr. Vansly- 
perken, and he hoped he had done right in say- 





Come on board, Mynheer Vanslyperken,”’ said 


“Very well, corporal; did you do all that. you! 


amazement. 





ing so.” 

“No,” replied Vanslyperken, “you have done 
wrong; and if you go on shore again, you may | 
just give this answer, that Mr. Vanslyperken don’t! 
care a d—n for the fat old woman; that she may| 
carry her carcass to some other market, for Mr. Van- 
slyperken would not touch her with a pair of tongs. 
Will you recollect that, corporal ?”’ 

“ Yes,” replied the corporal, grinding his teeth at 
this insult to his betrothed, * yes, mynheer, I will) 
recollect that. Mein Gott! 1 shall never forget it.’’| 

“Kill my dog, heh!” continued Vanslyperken, 
talking to himself aloud. ‘ Yes, yes, Frau Van- 
dersloosh, you shall fret to some purpose. 1°11) 
worry down your fat for you. Yes, yes, Madam| 
Vandersloosh, you shal! bite your nails to the quick| 
yet. Nothing would please you but Snarleyyow dead | 
at your porch. My dog indeed !—you may go now, | 
corporal,”’ 

“Mein Gott! but ve vill see as well as you,, 
Mynheer Vanslyperken,” muttered the corporal, as 
he walked forward. 

After dark, a man came alongside in a small boat, | 
and desired to see Mr. Vanslyperken. 
he was in the cabin and the door shut, he laid some 
letters on the table, aud without saying a word 
went on deck and on shore again. At daybreak the 
cutter weighed, and ran with a fair wind to Ports- 
mouth. 

With what a bounding heart did Mr. Vanslyper- 
ken step into the boat attired in his best! He 
hardly could prevail upon himself to report his ar- 
rival to the admiral, so impatient was he to throw 
himself at the fair widow's feet, and claim her 
promise upon his return. He did so, however, and 
then proceeded to the house in Castle Street. 

His heart beat rapidly as he knocked at the door, 
and he awaited the opening with impatience. At 
last it was opened, but not by the widow’s servant. 
“Is Mrs. Malcolm at home t” inquired Vanslyperken. 
“Malcolm, sir!” replied the woman; “do you 
mean the lady who was living here, and left 
yesterday ?”” 

* Left yesterday !"’ exclaimed Vanslyperken, hardly 
able to stand on his feet. 








As soon as! 










joy, and kissing me—pab! yes, kissing me. 
dear! O dear! My dear Mr. Vanslyperken, I thought 
|of you, and what your feelings would be, when you 
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“« Yes, only yesterday afternoon. Went away with 
ja gentleman.” 


**A gentleman !” 


exclaimed Vanslyperken, all 

“ Yes, sir; pray, sir, be you the officer of the 
king’s cutter ?”’ 

“1 am!’ exclaimed Vanslyperken, leaning against 
the door-jamb for support. 

** Then, sir, here be a letter for you.” 
the woman pulled up her dirty apron, then her gown’ 
and at last arrived at a queer fustian pocket, out of 
which she produced the missive which had been 
jumbled in company with a bit of wax, a ball of 
blue worsted, some halfpence, a copper thimble, 
and a lump of Turkey rhabarb, from all which 
companions it had received a variety of hues and 
colours. Vanslyperken seized the letter as soon as 
it was produced, and passing by the woman, went 
into the dining-parlour, where, with feelings of 
anxiety, he sat down, brushing the perspiration 
from his forehead, and read as rollows:— 


So saying 


** My pear, Ever pear Mr. VANSLYPERKEN, 

“ Pity me, pity me, O pity me! Alas! how 
soon is the cup of bliss dashed from the lips of us 
poor mortals. I can hardly write, hardly hold my 
pen, or hold my head up. I cannot bear that, from 
my hand, you should be informed of the utter blight 
of all our hopes which blossomed so fully. Alas! 
alas! but it must be. O my head, my poor, poor 
head—how it swims! I was sitting at the fireside, 
thinking when you should return, and trying to find 
out if the wind was fair, when I beard a knock at 
the door. It was so like yours, that my heart beat, 
and | ran to the window, but I could not see who it 
was, so | sat down again. Imagine my surprise, 
my horror, my vexation, my distress, my agony, 
when who should come in but my supposed dead 
husband. I thought I should have died when I saw 
him. I dropped, as it was, down into a swoon, and 
when I came to my senses, there he was hanging 
over me; thinking, poor fool, that I had swooned for 
O 


knew all this; but there he was alive, and in good 


|health, and now I have nothing more to do but to lie 
|down and die. 


‘It appears that in my ravings I called upon 
|you over and over again, and discovered the real 
state of my poor bleeding hearst, and he was very 
angry; he packed up every thing, and he insisted 
upon my leaving Portsmouth. Alas! F shall be 
buried in the north, and never see you again. But 
why should I, my dear Mr. Vanslyperken? what 
good will come of it? I am a virtuous woman, 
and will be so; but, O dear! I can write no 
more. 

‘* Farewell, then, farewell! Farewell for ever! 
Dear Mr. Vanslyperken, think no more of your 
disconsolate, unhappy, heart-broken, miserable 

** Ann Matcoum. 


“P.S. For my sake you will adhere to the good 
cause; | know you will, my dearest.” 

Mr. Vans! yperken perused this heart-rending epistle, 
and fell back on his chair almost suffocated. The 
woman, who had stood in the passage while he read 





the letter, came to his assistance, and pouring some 












th, and throwing a portion of it 





water ito his m 

over his { irtially revived him. Vanslyperken’s 
head fe n table upon his hands, and for some 
minutes re 1 in that position. He then rose, 


pocket, and staggered 
out of the house with saying a word, 
Corbett! Nancy Corbett! this was all 


tolded the letter, put it in his 


your doing 


You had gained your point in winning over the poor 


man to commit treason—you had waited until he was 
so entangled that he could not escape, or in future 
refuse to obey the orders of the Jacobite party— 
you had sed iced him, Nancy Corbett,—you had 


intoxicated hi short, Naney, you had ruined 
him, and then you throw him over by this insidious 
! perfidious letter 

Vanslyperken walked away, he hardly knew whi- 
It did so happen, that 


i—iIn 


ane 
ther—his mind was a chaos. 
he took the direction of his mother’s house, and as he 
himself, he hastened there to 


gradu lly recovered 
TI e old woman se ldom or 


eellnygs. 
never went out: if she did, it was in the dusk, to 
purchase in one half hour enough to support exist- 
She was at home with her door locke d, as usual, 
led admittance. 
in, child, come in,”’ said the old beldame, 
palsied hands she undid the fastenings, “1 
* last night, and when I 
dream of others it bodes them no good.” 
sat down on a chest, without giving 
his hand up to his furehead, 


n he cetn 


Corne lus, 


Vanslyperker 
any answer. He put 
and groaned in the t 

“Ah! ah!” said his 
hand up in that way in my time. Yes, yes—when 
my brain burned—when I had done the deed. What 
my child? Pour out your feelings 
som. Tell me all—tell me 
, did you get any money aad 
” replied Vanslyperken, in 


pitterness of his spirit. 


mother. “I have put my 


have you done, 
into your mother’s b 
why—and tell m 
“| have lost every thing, 
a melanchs ly ton 
‘Lost every 
lt ike from 


thing! then you must begin over 


thers till yon have recovered 


all. ‘That’s the way—I'll have more yet before I 
die. J shall not die yet—no, no.”’ 

Vanslyperken remained silent for some time. He 
then, as usual, imparted to his m ther all that had 


oct 
hild ; but there is the other one. 


is good—to neglect—as 


“* Well, we 
Gold is gold, one 
another. child, never marry 
—she will make a fool of you. You 
-I see you have, ¢ 
u said you took 


wile Is 
a woman for love 
have had a 
Yornelius. But where 

for turning traitor— 


uck y esc ip 
is the gold yi 
where is it ?”’ 
«1 shall bring it on shore to-morrow, mother.” 
“Do, child, d They may find you out—they 
u—but they ‘shall mn ver wrest the gold 
It will be safe—quite safe, with me, as 


may hang y 
from me. 
long as I live. I shall not die yet—no, n« > 

Vanslyperken rose to depart; he was anxious to be 
aboard. — 

“Go, child go. Ihave hopes of yoo—you have 
murdered, have you not r 

* No, no,” replied Vanslyperken, * he lives yet.’ 

“Then try again. At all events, you have wished 
to murder, and you have sold your country for gold. 
Cornelius Vanslyperken, by the hatred I bear the| 
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whole world, I feel that I almost love you now;—I 
are my own child. Now go, and mind to- 
morruw you bring the gold.” 

Vanslyperken quitied the house, and walked down 
gain; the loss of the fair widow, all 
his hopes dashed at once to the ground, his having 
neglected the widow Vandersloosh and sent her an in- 
sulting message, had only the effect of raising his 
bile. He vowed vengeance against every body and 
every thing, against Smallbones, whom he 
was determined he would sacrifice: murder now was 
no longe r horrible to his ideas; on the ex ntrary, there 
was a pleasure in meditating upon it, and the loss of 
the expected fortune of the fair Mrs, Malcolm only 
made him more eager to obtain gold, and he contem- 
plated treason as the means of so di ing without any 
feelings of compunction. 

On his arrival on board, he found an order from the 
Admiralty to discharge Jame s Salisbury. This added 
to his choler and his meditations of revenge. Jemmy 
Ducks had not been forgotten; he determined 
not to make known the erder until be had punished 
him for his mutinous pressions; but Moggy had 
on board during his absence, and had de livered 
to her husband the letter from the Admiralty notifying 
his discharge. Vanslyperken sent for Corporal Van 
Spitter to consult, but the corporal informed him that 
Jemmy Ducks knew of his discharge. Vanslyper- 
ken’s anger was now without bounds. He hastened 
on deck, and ordered the hands to be turned up for 
punishment, but Corporal Van Spitter hastened 1 
give warning to Jemmy, who did not pipe the hands 
when ordered. 

* Where is that se 
cried Vanslyperken. 

** Here is James Salisbury,” replied Jemmy, coming 
aft. 

** Turn the hands up for punishment, sir.” 

“I don’t belong to the vessel,”’ replied Jemmy, 
oing forward. 

**Corporal Van Spitter—where is Corporal Van 
Spitter ?”’ 

“Here, sir,’’ said the Corporal, coming up the 
hatchway in a pretended bustle. 

‘* Bring that man, Salisbury, aft. 

* Yes, Sir,” replied the corporal, going forward 
with assumed eagerness. 

But all the ship’s company had resolved that this 
act of be done. Salisbury was 
no longer in the service, and although they knew the 
on their side, they surrounded Jemmy 


see you 


to go on b ard 


especially 


and 


come 


undrel, James Salisbury *” 


oO 
Ss 








injustice sh uld not 


corp ral to be 
on the forecastle, and 
that he could not get ni 
this report a 
side. 


‘So, you'd flog my Jemmy, would you, you var- 


corporal came aft, declaring 
As he made 


heard along- 


the 
r the prisoner. 


loud female voice was 


mint? But you wi n’t though; he’s not in the ser- 
vice, and you sha’n’t touch him; but I'll tell y 


what, keep yourself on board, Mr. Leeftenant, for il 
I cotches you on shore, I'll make you sing in a way 
you don’t think on. Yes, flog my Jemmy, my dear 
darling duck of a Jemmy—stop a minute—I"m coming 
aboard.” 

Suiting the action to the word, for the sailors had 
beckoned to Moggy to come on board, she boldly 
pulled alongside, and skipping over, she went up 
direct to Mr. Vanslyperken. “I°ll just trouble yeu 
for my husband, and no mistake,” cried Moggy. 
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«Corporal Van Spitter, turn that woman out of the 
ship.” 1 
«Torn me, a lawful married woman, who comes 


arter my own husband with the orders of your mas- 


ters, Mr. Leeftenant!—I'd like to see the man. I 
axes you for my Jemmy, and I'll trouble you just to 
hand him here—if not, look out for squalls, that’s all. 


I demand my husband, in the king’s name, so just 
hand him over,” continued Moggy, putting her nose 
so close to that of Mr. Vanslyperken that they nearly 
touched, and then after a few seconds pause, for Van- 
slyperken could not speak for rage, she added, * Well. 
you're a nice leeftenant, I don’t think.” 

“Send for your marines, Corporal Van Spitter.”’ 

“I have, Mynheer -Vanslyperken,” replied the 
Corporal, standing erect and saluting; “and if you 
please, sir, they have joined the ship’s company. 
You and I, myuheer, are left to ourselves.” 

“Tl just trouble you for my little duck of a 
hasband,” repeated Moggy. Vanslyperken was at 
a nopplus. ‘The crew were in a of mu- 
tiny, the marines had joined them—what could he 
dut To appeal to the higher authorities would be 
committing himself, for he knew that he could not 
flog a man who no longer belonged to the vessel. 


State 


tie 

“I wants my husband,”’ repeated Moggy, putting 
her arms a-kimbo. 

Mr. Vanslyperken made no reply. The corporal 
waited for orders, and Moggy waited for her hus- 
band. 

Just at this moment, Snarleyyow, who had followed 
his master on deck, had climbed up the small ladder, 
and was looking over the gunnel on the side where 
the boat lay in which Moggy bad come on board. 
Perceiving this, with the quickness of thought she 
ran at the dog and pushed him over the side into the 
boat, in which he fell with a heavy bound; she then 
descended the side, ordered the man to shove off, and 
kept at a short distance from the cutter with the dog 
in her possession. 

“ Now, now,” cried Moggy, slapping her elbow, 
“hav’n’t I got the dog, and won’t I cut him up into 
sassingers and eat him into the bargain, if you won't 
give me my darling Jemmy and all his papers into 
the bargain ?”” 

“ Man the boat,” cried Vanslyperken. 
would obey the order. 

“Look here,” cried Moggy, flourishing a knife 
which she had borrowed from the man in the boat. 
“This is for the cur; and unless you let my Jemmy 
go, ay, and directly too a : ; 

“ Mercy, woman!” exclaimed Vanslyperken, ** Do 
not harm the poor dog, and your husband shall go on 
shore.” 

“With his papers all ready to receive his pay?” 
inquired Moggy. 

“Yes, with his papers and every thing, if you'll 
not harm the poor beast.” 

“ Be quick about them, for my fingers are itching, 
lean tell you,” replied Moggy. ‘ Recollect, I will| 
have my Jemmy, and cut the dog’s throat in the bar- 
gain if you don’t look sharp.” 

“Directly, good woman, directly,’ 
perken, * be patient.”’ 

“Good woman! no more good woman than your-| 
self,” replied Moggy. 

Vanslyr<rken desired the corporal to see Jemmy 
Ducks in “he boat, and went down into the cabin to| 


But no one 





| 


cried Vansly-| 


OR THE 
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sign his pay order. He then returned, for he was 
dreadfully alarmed lest M gory should put her threats 





in execution. 

Jemmy’s chest and hammocks were in the boat, 
He shook hands with his shipmates, and receiving 
the papers and discharge from Corporal Van Spitter, 
and exchanging an intelligent glance with him, he 
went down the side. ‘The boat pulled round the stern 


to take in Moggy, who then ordered the waterman to 
put the dog on board again. 

‘* My word’s as good as my bond,” 
as she stepped into the other boat, “and so there’s 


obse rv d Mogey, 
your cur again, Mr. Leeftenant; but mark my words: 
I owe you one, and J’Il pay you with interest before 
I have done with you.” 

Jemmy then raised his pipe to his lips, and sounded 
the men gave him three cheers, and 


its loudest note: 
Mr. Vanslyperken, in a paroxysm of fury, ran down 
into his cabin. 


} CHAPTER XXV. 


In which Mr. Vanslyperken proves that he has a great aver- 
sion to cold steel. 

Mr. Vanslyperken had been so much upset by the 
events of the day, that he had quite forgotten to ds 
ver the letters entrusted to him to the care of the Jew 
Lazarus; weighty indeed must have been the events 
which could have prevented him from going to re- 
ceive money. 

He threw himself on his bed with combined feel- 
ings of rage and mortification, and slept a feverish 


sleep in his clothes. 


His dreams were terrifying, and he awoke in the 
morning unrefreshed. ‘The mutiny and defection of 
the ship’s company he ascribed entirely to the machi- 


nations of Smallbones, whom he now hated witha 
feeling so intense, that he felt he could have murdered 
him in the open day. Such were the first impulses 
that his mind resorted to upon his waking, and after 
some little demur, he sent for Corporal Van Spitter, 
to consult with him. The corporal made his appear- 
ance, all humility and respect, and was again sounded 
as to what could be done with Smallbones, Vansiy- 
perken hinting very clearly what his wishes tended to. 

Corporal Van Spitter, who had made up his mind 
how to act after their previous conference, hummed 
and ha’ed, and appeared unwilling to enter upon the 
subject, until he was pushed by his commandant, 
wheu the corporal observed there was something very 
strange about the lad, and hinted at his being sent in 
the cutter on purpose to annoy his Superior. 

* That on that night upon which he had stated that 
he seen the devil three times, once it was sitting on 
the head-clue of Smallbones’ hammock, and at another 
time that he was evidently in converse with the lad, 
and that there were strange stories among the ship’s 
company, who considered that both Smallbones and 
the dog were supernatural agents.” 

**My dog—Snarleyyow—a—what do you mean, 
corporal 

The corporal then told Mr. Vanslyperken that he 
had discovered that several attempts had been made 


ito drown the dog, but without success; and that 


among the rest, he had beer thrown by Smallbones 
into the canal tied up in a bread-bag, and had miracu- 
lously made his appearance again. 


* The villain!’ exclaimed Vanslyperken. ‘That 
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then was the paving-stone. Now I’ ve found it out, 
Vl cut nis very soul out of his body.’ 

But the corporal protested against open measures, 
as although it was knuwn by his own confession to 
be the case, it could not be proved, 
men would tell. 

‘ Besides, he did not think that any further attempts 
would be made, as Smallbones had been heard to 
laugh and say, ‘ that water would never hurt him or 
the dog,’ which observation of the lad’s had first made 
the ship’s company suspect.” 

“* Very true,”’ exclaimed Vanslyperken; * he floated 
out to the Owers lights and back again, when I 
Here Mr. Vanslyperken stopped short and he felt a 
dread of supernatural powers in the lad, when he 
thought of what had passed and what he now heard. 

“So they think my dog 2 

** De tyfel,”’ replied the corporal. 

Vanslyperken was not very sorry for this, as it 
would be the dog’s protection; but at the same time 
he was not at all easy about Smallbones, for Mr. Van- 
slyperken, as we have observed before, was both su- 
perstitious and cowardly. 

** Water won’t hurt him, did you say, corporal ?” 

* Yes, mynheer.”’ 

* Then tl try what a pistol will do, by heavens, 
replied Vanslyperken. ‘ He threw my dog into the 
canal, and I'll be revenged, if revenge is to be had. 
That will do, corporal, you may go now,”’ continued 
Vanslyperken, who actually foamed with rage. 

The corporal left the cabin, and it having occurred 
to Vanslyperken that he had not delivered the letters, 
he dressed himself to go on shore. 

Afier having once more read through the letter of 
the fair widow, which at the same time that it crush- 
ed all his hopes, from its kind tenor, poured some 
balm into his wounded heart, he sighed, folded it up, 
put it away, and went on deck. 

Pipe the gig away,” said Mr. Vanslyperken. 

“No pipe,” replied Short. 

This reminded Mr. Vanslyperken that Jemmy Ducks 
had left the ship, and vexed him again. He ordered 
the word to be passed to the boat’s crew, and when it 
was manned he wenton shore. Assoonas he arrived 
at the house of Lazarus, he knocked, but it 
time before he was admitted, and the chain was sti!] 
kept on the door, which was opened two inches to al- 
low a scrutiny previous to entrance. 

*“ Ah! it vash you, vash it, good sar? you may 
come in,” said the Jew. ° 

Vanslyperken walked into the parlour, where he 
found seated a young man of very handsome extefior, 
dressed according to the fashion of the cavaliers of the 
time. His hat, with a plume of black feathers, lay 
upon thetable. This personage continued in his care- 
less and easy position without rising when Vanslyper- 
ken entered, neither did he ask him to sit down. 

* You are the officer of the cutter?” inquired the 
young man, with an air of authority not very pleasing 
to the lieutenant. 

* Yes,” replied Vanslyperken, looking hard and 
indignantly in return. 

** And you arrived yesterday morning ? 
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Pray, sir, 


why were not those letters delive red at once ?” 
* Because I had no time,’ 
sulkily. 
«No time, sir; what do you mean by that? Your 
time is ours, sir. 


* replied Vanslyperken, | 


You are paid for it; for one shil-| 
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[ling that you receive from the rascally government 
lyou condescend to serve and to betray, you receive 
from us pounds. Let not this happen again, my sir 
or you may repent it.’ 

Vanslyperken was not in the best of humours, and 
the angrily replied, “Then = may get others to d 
your work, for this is the last I’ll do; pay me for 
them, and let me go.’ 

“The last you'll do! you'll do as much as we 
please, and as lung as we please. You are doubly 
in our power, scoundrel. You betray the government 
you serve, but you shall not betray us. If you had 
a thousand lives, you are a dead man the very mo 
ment you flinch from or neglect our work. Do your 
work faithfully, and you will be rewarded ; but 
either you must do our work or die. You have bu 
to choose.”’ 

** Indeed !” replied Vanslyperken. 

* Yes, indeed! And to prove that [ am in ear. 
nest, I shall punish you for your neglect, by not 
paying you this time. You may leave the letters 
and go. But mind that you give us timely notice 
when you are ordered back to the Hague, for we 
shall want you.” 

Vanslyperken, indignant at this language, obeyed 
his first impulse, which was to snatch up the: letters 
and attempt to leave the room. 

“No pay no letters!”’ exclaimed he, opening the 
door. 

** Fool!’ cried the young man with a bitter sneer, 
not stirring from his seat. 

Vanslyperken opened the door, and to his amaze 
ment there were three swords pointed to his heart. 
He started back. 

“Will you leave the letters now?” observed the 
young man. 

Vanslyperken threw them down on the table 
every sign of perturbation, and remained ~ ake and 
pale. 

“And now perfectly understand me, sir,’* said the 
young cavalier. ** We make a great distinetion be- 
tween those who have joined the good cause, or rather, 
who have continued steadfast to their king from fee!- 
ings of honour and loyalty, and those who are to be 
bought and sold. We honour the first, we despise 
the latter. Their services we require, and therefore 
we employ them. A traitor to the sovereign from 
whom he receives his pay, is not likely to be trusted 
by us. I know your character, that is soflicient. 


| 


| Now, although the government make no difference 


between one party or the other, with the exceptiol 
that some may be honoured with the axe instead 
of the gibbet, you will observe that we do 
and as our lives are already forfeited by attainder, 
we make no scruple of putting out of the way any 
one whom we may even suspect of betraying us 
|Nay, more; we can furnish the goverament with 
sufficient proofs against you without any risk to 
ourselves, for we have many — who are stil 
in office. Weigh now well all you have heard, and 
be assured, that although we despise _ and use 
you only as our tool, we will have faithful and 
a service, if not your life is forfeited.” 

Vanslyperken heard all this with amazement and 
confusion: he immediately perceived that he was i 
a snare, from which escape was impossible. His 
coward heart sank within him, and he promised 
implicit obedience. 
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* Nevertheless, before you go you will sign your 
adherence to King James and his successors,”’ 
the young cavalier, *‘ Lazarus, bring in 

writing materials.”” The Jew, who was at the door, 

complied with the order, 

The cavalier took the pen and wrote down a certain 
form, in which Vanslyperken dedicated his life and 
means, as he valued his salvation, to the service of 
the exiled monarch. ‘ Read that, and sign it, sir,”’ 
said the cavilier, passing it over to Vanslyperken. 

The lieutenant hesitated. ** Your life depends upon 
it,” continued the young man coolly; “do as you 
please.” : 

Vanslyperken turned round; the swords were still 
pointed, ind the eyes of those which held them 
were fixed upon the cavalier awaiting his orders. 
Vanslyperken perceived that there was no escape. 
With a trembling hand he affixed his signature. 

“Tis well:—now, observe, that at the first sus- 
picion, or want of zeal even, on your part, this will 
be forwarded through the proper channel, and even 
if you should escape the government, you will not 
escape us :—our name is Legion. You may go, sir; 
do your work well, and you shall be well rewarded.” 

Vanslyperken hastened away, passing the swords, 
the points of which now lowered for his 
passage. Perhaps he never till then felt how con- 
temptible was a traitor. Indignant, mortified, and 
confused, still trembling with fear, and, at the same 
time, burning with rage, he hastened to his mother’s 
house, forhe had brought on shore with him the money 
which he had received at Amsterdam. ; 

* What, more vexation, child?’ said the old 
woman, luoking Vanslyperken in the face as he 
entered. 

“Yes,” retorted Vanslyperken, folding his arms 
as he sat down. 

It was sometime before he would communicate to 
his mother all that had happened. At last the truth, 
which even he feltashamed of, was drawn out of him. 

** Now may all the curses that ever befell a man 
fall on his head!’’ exclaimed Vanslyperken as he 
finished. “1 would give sou! and body to be re- 
venged on him.” 

“ That’s my own child—that is what I have done, 
Cornelius, but I shall not die yet awhile. I like to 
hear you say that; but it must not be yet. Let them 
plot and plot, and when they think that all is ripe, 
and all is ready, and all will succeed—then is the 
time to revenge yourself—not yet—but for that re- 
venge, death on the g illows would be sweet.”’ 

Vanslyperken shuddered :—he did not feel how 
death could in any way be sweet;—for some time 
he was wrapped up in his own thoughts. 

“Have you brought the gold at Jast?’’ inquired 
the old woman. 

“1 have,” replied Vanslyperken, who raised him- 
selfand produced it. “1 ought to have had more, 
—but I'll be revenged.”’ 

“Yes, yes, but get more gold first. Never kill 
the goose that lays the golden egg, my child,” replied 
the old woman as she turned the key. 

So many sudden and mortifying oecurrences had 


served 


were 
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ob- then another incident in his mind. 


some one of known fidelity should 
sterdam, where the projects of William might be 
discovered more easily than in England: for as he 
communicated : 
States General were composed of many, secrets would 
come out, for that which is known to many soon 
becomes no longer a secret. 


to be confiding and garru 
from the firm allies of King William, by those who 
pretended to be so only, for the agent who was about 
to 
cavalier 
courteous a manner. 


of 
command. 
ance, and condemned for high treason at the same 
time 
Barclay, and had ever since been with him doing his 
duty in the boat, and in command of the men, when 
Sir Roberi’s services or attendance were required a 
St. Germain’s. 


was to be employed upon. 
telligent, and prepossessing. Of course, by his letters 
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walked down to the boat, revolving first one and 
At last, his ideas 
appeared to concentrate themselves into one point, 
which was a firm and raging animosity 
Smalibones ; and with the darkest intentions he has- 
tened on board and went down into his cabin. 

What was the result of these feelings will be 
seen in the ensuing chapter. , 


against 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


In which Mr. Vanslyperken sees a ghost. 


Berore we acquaint the reader with the move- 


ments of Mr. Vanslyperken we must again revert to 
the history of the period in which we are writing. 
The Jacobite faction had 
sistency, and every exertion was being made by the 
latter for an invasion of England. 
their friends were numerous, aad that many who held 


assumed a formidable con- 
They knew that 


fice under the ruling government were attached to 


their cause, and only required such a demonstration 
to fly to arms with their numerous partisans. 


Up to the present, all the machinations of the 


Jacobites had been carried on with secrecy, and dex- 
terity, but now was the time for action and decision. 
To aid the cause, it was considered expedient that 


be sent to Am- 


with the States General, and the 


To effect this, letters of reenmmendation to one or 


two of those high in office in Holland, and who were 
supposed to be able to give information, and inclined 


lous, had been procured 


sent 
who had 


be over, and this agent was the young 
treated Vanlysperken in so un- 
He has already been mentioned 


f Ramsay, and second in 


to the reader by the name « 
authority among the sinungglers. He was a young 
man of high family, and a brother to Lady Alice, 


his second in 


for non-appear- 


Sir Robert and 


attainted 


trusted by 
He had 


course 
bee n 


as had been his brother-in-law, Sir Robert 


No one could be better adapted for the service he 
He was brave, cool, in- 


of introduction, he was repress nted as a firm ally of 
King William, and strongly recommended as such. 


The letters which Vanslyperken had neglected to de- 
liver were of the utmost importance, and the cha- 
racter of the lieutenant being well Known to Ramsay, 
through the medium of Nancy Corbett and others, 


taken place in forty-eight hours that Vanslyperken’s|he had treated him in the way which he considered 


brain was in a whirl. He felt goaded to do some- 
thing, but he did not know what. Perhaps it would 
have been suicide had he not been a coward. He 
left his mother without speaking another word, and 
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as most likely to enforce a rigid compliance with 
their wishes. 


Ramsay was right; for Vanslyperken was too much 


of a coward to venture upon resistance, although he 
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might threaten it. It was the intention of Ramsay, be seen in the obscurity. Satisfied by this that the 
moreover, to take a passage over with him in the lad could not see his motions, Vanslyperken secreted 


ungfrau, as his arrival in a king’s vessel would himself behind the angle of the wall so as to allow 
add still more to the success of the enterprise which Smallbones to pass. He cocked his pistol, and crouch- 
he had ine yatemplation. ed down, waitiog for the arrival of his victim. 

We will now return to Mr. Vanslyperken, whom In a minote or two he heard the panting of the lad, 


a who was quite weary with his load. Vanslyperken 


we left boiling with indignation. He is not ir 
better humour at this moment. He requires a victim compressed his lips, and held his breath. ‘The lad 
to expend his wrath upon, and that victim he is|passed him; Vanslyperken now rose from behind, 
resolved shall be Smallbones, upon whom his hate is levelled the pistol at the lad’s head and fired. Small- 
concentrated. bones uttered a yell, fell down on his face, and then 


He has sent for the corporal, and next ordered | rolled on his back without life or motion. 
him to bring him a pistol and cartridge, which the Vanslyperken looked at him for one second, then 
corporal has complied with. Vanslyperken has not|turned back, and fled with the wings of the wind. 
made the corporal a further confidant, but he has his| Conscience now appeared to pursue him, and he ran on 
suspicions, and he is on the watch. Vanslyperken is| until he was so exhausted, that he fell ; the pistol was 
alone his hand trembling as he loads the pistol which) still in his hand, and as he put out his arm mechani- 
he has taken down from the butkhead where it hung|gally to save himself, the lock of the pistol came in 
but he is nevertheless determined upon the act. He/contact with his t mple. 
has laid it down on the table, and goes on deck, wait- After a time he rose again, faint and bleeding, and 
ing till it is dusk for the completion of his project.) continued his course at a more moderate pace, but as 
He has now arranged his plan, and descends; the the wind blew, and whistled among the boughs of the 
pist lis still on the table, and he puts it under the| trees, he thought every moment that he beheld the 
blanket on his bed, and rings for Smallbones. form of the murdered lad. He quickened his pace, 

** Did you want me, sir ?’’ said Smallbones, arrived at last within the fortifications, and putting the 

* Yes, I am going on shore to sleep a little way in| pistol in his coat pocket, he somewhat recovered him- 
the country, and I want you to carry my clothes;/self. He bound his silk handkerchief round his head, 
let every thing be pat up in the blue bag, and hold|and proceeded to the boat, which he had ordered to 


yourself ready to come with me.” wait till Smallbones’ return. He had then a part to 
** Yes, sir,” replied Smallbones; “am I to come|act, and told the men that he had been assailed by 
on board again to-night?” robbers, and ordered them to pull on board immediate- 
* To be sure you are.” ly. As soon as he came on board he desired the men 
Smalibones put up as desired by his master, whose! to assist him down into his cabin, and then he sent 
eyes followed the lad’s motions, as he moved from|for Corporal Van Spitter to dress his wounds. He 


one part of the.cabin to the other, his thoughts wan-| communicated to the corp ral, that as he was going 
dering, from the recollection of Smallbones having) out into the country as he had proposed, he had been 
attempted to drown his dog, to the more pleasing one| attacked by robbers, that he had been severely wound- 
of revenge. ed, and had, he thought, killed one of them, as the 
At dusk Mr. Vanslyperken ordered his boat to be| others ran away ; what had become of Smalibones he 
manned, and as soon as Smallbones had gone into it| knew not, but he had heard him crying out in the 
with the bag, he took the pistol from where he had hid | hands of the robbers. 
, and concealing it under his great-coat, followed the} ‘The corporal who had felt certain that the pistol had 
d into the boat. jbeen intended for Smallbones, hardly knew what to 
They landed, and Vanslyperken walked fast; it) make of the matter; the wound of Mr. Vanslyperken 
was now dark, and he was fellowed by Smallbones,| was severe, and it was hardly to be supposed that it 
who found difficulty in keeping pace with his master,| was self-inflicted. ‘The corporal therefore held his 
so rapid were his strides. tongue, heard all that Mr. Vanslyperken had to say, 
They passed the half-way houses, and went clear|and was very considerably puzzled. 
of the fortifications, until they had gained five or six} ‘It was a fortunate thing that I thought of taking 
, |a pistol with me, corporal, | might have been murder- 


it 
la 


miles on the road to London. 
Smallbones was tired out with the rapidity of the;ed outright.” 

walk, and now lagged behind. The master desired} “ Yes, mynheer,” replied the corporal, and binding 

him to come on. “I does come on as fast as I can,!|the handkerchief round Vanslyperken’s head, he then 

sir, but this here walking don’t suit at all, with car-| assisted him into bed. * Mein Gott! I make no head 


rying a bag full of clothes,” replied Smallbones. or tail of de business,”’ said the corporal as he walked 
** Make haste, and keep up with me,” cried Van-! forward ; * but I must know de truth soon; I not go 
slyperken, setting off again at a more rapid pace. to bed for two or three hours, and den I hear others.” 
‘They were now past all the buildings, and but oc- It is needless to say that Mr. Vanslyperken passed 


easionally fell in with some solitary farm-house, or a restless night, not only from the pain of his wound, 
cottage, on the road side; the night was cloudy, and but from the torments of conscience, for it is but by 
the scud flew fast; Vanslyperken walked on faster, for| degrees that the greatest villian can drive away ils 
in his state of mind he could feel no bodily fatigue,| stings, and then itis but for a short time, and when it 
and the lad dropped astern. ’ ' does force itself back upon him, it is with red ubled 

At last the lieutenant found a spot which afforded| power. His occasional slumbers were broken by fit- 
him an opportunity of executing his fell purpose. A/ ful starts, in which he again and again heard the yell 
square wall round a homestead for cattle, was built on| of the poor lad, and saw the corpse rolling at his feet. 
the side of the footpath. Vanslyperken turned round, | It was about an hour before daylight that Mr. Vansly- 
and looked for Smallbones, who was too far behind to| perken again awoke, and found that the light had 
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burnt out. He could not remain in the dark, it was,names, and their achievements, instead of being 
too dreadful ; he raised himself, and pulled the bell domestic topics, household themes current among the 
over his head. Some one entered. * Bring a light) very populace of the land, appear to the unlearned, 
immediately,” cried Vanslyperken. when spoken of or alluded to, to be rather “curiosities” 
In a minute or two the gleams of a light were seen belonging to antiquarian research. We therefore in- 
burning at a distance by the lieutenant. He watched tend occasionally to rescue the biography of certain 
its progress aft, and its entrance, and he felt relieved ;| French worthies of the chivalric times from the dusty 
but he had now a devouring thirst upon him, and his old Chronicles in which they have lain so many ages 
lips were glued together, and he turned over on his quietly interred. ‘I he author of the ** Huguenot Cap- 
bed to ask the corporal, whom he supposed it was, for) tain has shown how interesting such subjects can be 
water. He fixed his eyes upon the party with the} made. The present sketch beiongs to the same his- 
candle, and by the feeble light of the dip, he beheld torical period that that writer has so ably traversed. 
the pale, haggard face of Smallbones, who stared at) W e have in consequence confined ourselves strictly 
him, but uttered not a word. to the events personal to our hero; but we trust that 
“ Merey, O God! mercy!’ exclaimed Vanslyperken, even on this narrow scale we have been able to pre- 
falling back and covering his face with the bed-clothes,|sent a series of adventures, and to exhibit a noble 
Smallbones did not reply ; he blew out the candle, character, W hich will not be without interest and en- 
and quitted the cabin. tertainment for our readers. Pe 
Francis De la Noue was a gentleman of Brittany, 
jof a noble but not otherwise illustrious family. He 
}was born in the year 1531, and was sent young into 
From Blackwood's Magazine. |Italy (according to the custom of the age,) to accom- 
FOREIGN MILITARY BIOGRAPHY. plish himselfin martial exercises. On his return, he 
|became the favourite page of Henry II., and with him 
4 3 ’ |made the campaigns of Picardy and the frontiers of 
THere are a multitude of heroic and romantic cha-| Pjanders. The King was so attached to his young 
racters of din history that are not — . ate | page, that he could hardly bear him out of his presence, 
yy ne . ane ( ve ri s extent, popt c. el. - oeverw oar , _ ] renile 
x din "British pet fone png) ese rt Shak- ap: ety SF ls Reh oi broke aad pte 
speare, and lately by Scott, and by many intervening/says Brantome, “the King would declare he had 
authors, to the admiration and sympathies of their/proken three.” ‘ 
succeeding posterities. But the long lapse of time,) Jn the year 1567 he first becomes conspicuous, 
which furnishes English poets and romance writers| France had been torn since the time of Frencis I. by 
with their richest materials and most genuine inspi-| religious dissensions. In the reign of Charles IX. 
rations, is a blank in Fre _ literature. at rl basa broke out into civil war between the Catholic 
rence of such names a3 Da Guesclin, De La Tre-|and Calvinist parties. La Noue very early adopted 
re the a Bourbon, Bayard, Garton de |the doctrines of the latter, and ialaken Seale sheadaah. 
oix, Strozzi, or La Noue, with many others, in the} was present at the first campaign of the Prince of 
quaint pages of old chronicles, or in the philosophic] Gon : and Coligni, At ee eee of the 
analysis of more modern histories, leaves the reader| second civil war, he was sent by these chiefs to sar- 
still ignorant of the lives of these heroes. Their cha-| prise Orleans with the merest handful of men. But 
racters belong indeed more perfectly to romance jhan/+« numbers,” says D’Aubigny, were never taken much 
to any soberer record. The whole period in which|jinto account by La Noue. Not being able to take 
they flourished can no otherwise be represented by| the place by force, he had recourse to a stratagem 
history than a living man can be represented by ajwhich was attended with great personal risk. He 
lifeless skeleton. Instead of the grand and measured \disguised himself in the dress of a peasant, and enter- 
march of state policy, the historian has, during thisjed the town unsuspected. The greater part of the 
epoch, to paint the passions, the contests, the feats,|jnhabitants being inclined to Protestantism, he con- 
and prowess of individuals. ‘There are too manyiferred with the mayor, who was at the head of the 
striking portraits, too many detached scenes of stirring| reformed in the town, and persuaded him so to act in 


[TO BE CONTINt ED. ] 





FRANCIS DE LA NOUE. 


interest to be described with effect in one great his-|eoncert with himself. that his little band, on approach- 
torical piece, Here, then, poetry and the drama come ing the city, found its gates open. The town was in 
naturally into the aid of history, and their ministration) this manner captured without the loss of a single man 
is absolutely essential to give a just and vivid picture| on either side. > 

of the time. But in France the Academy established It is not our design to recount all the campaigns 
by Richelieu, excluded all themes from elegant lite- down to the year 1570, in which the hero of this brief 
rature which were not borrowed from a remote classical |sketch distinguished himself. In the year 1569 hap- 
antiquity, or treated after scholastic rules of com-|pened the famous fight of Jarnac. The Prince of 
position, French story, therefore, so teeming in! Condé commanded the Protestants, and the Duke of 
moving and heroic adventures, was rejected as unfit Anjou, the king’s brother, the Catholics. The Prince 
matter by the academic taste, and so utterly neglected|was defeated, and fell, and La Noue, at the beginning 
by writers on imagination. A rich field of subjects,!of the encounter being thrown from his horse, was 
the most picturesque and popular, remains conse-|taken prisoner. Wien he was brought into the ene- 
quently unexplored. It is too Jate at present for the|my’s camp, the Duke of Anjon, indignant that one 
French to make a national literature out of the events who had received so many favours from Henry II. 
of their early history, which they ought to have done| should be found constantly in arms against the Court, 
two centuries ago. All the past, previous to their|determined he should be shot as a rebel. But Mar- 
first revolution, is to the people unknown. Thejtigne, a generous soldier, and experienced captain of 
ancient heroes of France are not familiar but strange!the Catholic party, saved him by his intercession, and 
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procured him his liberty by anexchange. Inthe same 
year we find him again among the most active and 
At the siege 
of Potiers, undertaken by Coligni, he was wounded; 
and at the battle of Montcontour again taken prisoner. 
He here found it somewhat more difficult to effect an 
exchange. Strozzi, a distinguished Catholic officer, 
son of the famous chief of that name, had been made 
prisoner by the Protestants. They offered him in ex- 
change for La Noue, but the Cardinal of Reatial 
objected, saying, “there were many Strozzi’s in 
France, but La Noue. The friends of| 
Strozzi, however, at last made the Cardinal yield to 
the proposition. Strozzi was then at La Rochelle, so 
ill as not to be able to move from his bed without 
danger. Nevertheless, the Rochellois, impatient to 
have La Noue again among them, insisted on the 
sick and wounded man departing immediately. La} 
Noue, hearing this, with that generosity which mark-| 
ed his character, declared his resolution of remaining 
in the hands of the enemy till Strozzi had recovered 
his strength, though it was possible he might never 
recover, and La Noue, by his humanity, might forfeit 
his liberty. 

In the year 
eareer. Ihe 
conside rable losse Ss. 


enterprising of the Protestant leaders. 


oniy one 


1570 begins his more distinguished 
Protestants had just then met with 
They had failed at Poitiers, 
and been beaten at Montcontour. They had lost 
Lussignan and Chatelrand, two important posts ; 
Marans, in Poitou, and the isles Saintonge, had been| 
seized by the royal army, and La Rochelle, their| 
principal stronghold, was strictly invested by land, 
and reduced to great extremities. Under these cir- 
cumstances, La Noue was sent into Poitou to revive 
the fortunes of his party in that quarter. His first 
object was, to master the posts by which La Rochelle 
was held in a state of blockade, and this he did with 
surprising rapidity and success. Noaille fell on the 
first assault. Marans, a strong and important post, 
only held out for a few days. The Bastille, another? 
and still fortress in the 
hearing of its fate, surrendered. The cxstle of Charon, 
and all the little forts which then environed La Ro- 
of Olonne, or 


stronger neighbourhood, 


chelle, fell in succession; and the town 
Sables, the richest in the province, situated on the sea- 
coast, was taken by assault being attacked both by sea 
and by land, after an obstinate resistance. 

To arrest the progress of these rapid successes, the 
Duke of Anjou sent Puigaillard, a renowned captain, 
to oppose La Nove. The Catholic general had 
taken a fortress called Lucon. La Noue designed 
to retake it, but at the same time, to avoid, if possible, 
an action. Puigaillard, confident in superior num- 
wished to force him to one, and conducted a 
march for that purpose so secretly and rapidly, that 
the Protestants were obliged either to retreat or to} 
give battle. La Noue, after some consideration, find- 
ing the disposition of his troops good, and knowing 
the enemy must be fatigued with their forced march, 
resolved upon the latter. He drew up his little force 
among the vines with which the country all around 
was covered. A corps of arquebusiers and thirty 
gendarmes were posted in advance; these were sup- 
ported by fifteen more, and another body of forty sup- 
ported them in the rear. The infantry were drawn| 
up to the right in a square. La Noue took his 
own station with the élite of his cavalry, between 
Lucon and the army of the enemy. ‘This disposi- 


bers, 








|command 
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tion of his miniature army was as bold as it was 
perilous, as it cut off retreat should he be defeated, 
but it was absolutely necessary, for he could thus 
succonr the troops before Lucon, should they be 
pressed upon by the garrison, or support the infan- 


try, if need were. Puigaillard had only time to draw 
up his infantry in a plain close by. Some regi- 
ments of cavalry advancing to protect this body, were 
suddenly attacked by La Noue before they had time 
to form, and thrown into the greatest disorder. Be- 


ling rallied, they were attacked with still more im- 


petuosity, and driven back upon the infantry, whom 
they threw all into confusion, broke up the ranks, 
and seattered the whole body. The fight now, on 


|the part of the Catholics, was only sustained by the 


volunteers. ‘They resisted long and obstinately, but 
knowing that their cavalry and infantry were already 
routed, they at last yielded, having done enough to 
prove their high spirit, and gain the personal glory 
which in war is more coveted even than victory. The 
slaughter was considerable. The Germans, recol- 
lecting the battle of Montcontour, gave no quarter, 
and it was only with difficulty that La None could 
extricate a few Catholics out of their hands. The 
loss of the royalist-army was 800 killed, and 500 
prisoners, with 16 banners, and 2 standards. The 
town of Lucon made no farther resistance, but opened 
its gates, and La Noue generously allowed the garri- 
son to march out with all their baggage. He here 
also gave a signal instance of his fidelity to his word. 
The commandant complained to him, that notwith- 
standing his promise, his baggage had been taken 
from him, upon which La Noue ransomed a prisoner, 
that he might pay him four hundred golden crowns, at 
which the commandant valued his loss. 

He followed up his victory by laying siege to 
Fontenay Le Compte. Here, whilst examining at- 
tentively the place where he intended to dress a bat- 
tery, and not heeding a shower of shot which was 
falling about him, he received a ball in the arm, 
which fractured a bone. He was obliged to have 
the arm amputated, and it was replaced by one of 
iron, which gained him the name of bras de fer. He 
could afterwards almost make as good use of the iron 
arm as the other, and when mounted always held 
the bridle of his horse with it. 

The Protestant party was now again ascendent in 
Poitou; and Coligni, in spite of his many defeats, 
was more formidable than ever. He appeared on 
the eve of carrying the war into the vicinity of Paris, 
and one great batile gained by him would perhaps 
have established the reign of Protestantism in France 
orever. The court saw the danger and to avert it, 
negotiated and concluded that treacherous peace 
which ended in the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Happily, La Noue escaped the fate of Coligni, in 
which he would have shared had he remained in 
France. He was invited by Count Louis of Nassau, 
one of the chiefs of the war against the Spanish 
party in the Low Countries, to take the second in 
under himself. La Noue accepted the 
offer, and during his absence in the Netherlands the 
massacre took place. 

The Catholic party began soon however, to per- 
ceive, that their diabolical wickedness had not extir- 
pated heresy. The inhabitants of La Rochelle re- 
jected the commandant sent them by the King, and 
were on the point of proceeding to open war. To 
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avert this, the court had recourse to La Noue to ue- 
gotiate for them. He had just returned from the siege 
of Mons, which he had sustained a long time against 


suecour from Coligni, according to the promise of the 
He capitulated only at the last moment, when 
The and promises, at last overcame his scruples. He only 


King. ' 
he could barely obtain his life and liberty. 
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conscience could be secured, that hideous event af- 
forded no just pretext for renewing the calamities of 
civil war. When the court therefore proposed to him 
the numerous army of the Duke of Alva, expecting to undertake the negotiation with the Rochellois, he 


made the only reasonable objection, viz. that he could 
not rely upon its sincerity. Entreaties, protestations, 


Spaniards conducted him to the frontiers of Picardy, implored that he might not be placed in the light of 


but even here he was notin safety. He had learnt, a 
few days before, the news of the Massacre of St. 


Bartholomew, and doubted not that, being the most | 


considerable of the Calvinists, the court would seek 
to destroy him by all means. He had not money 
enough to take refuge in Germany or England, and 
even if he had had, he would have run great risks in 
traversing France to reach those countries. ‘To ar- 
rive at La Rochelle was equally difficult. In this 
perplexity he had recourse to Leanor of Orleans, 


Duke de Longueville, with whom he had formerly | 


lived in intimacy. But as he knew the Duke had 
received signal favours from the chief actors in the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, this step was also at- 
tended with great peril. 
finding it impossible to do better, he 
hrow himself on the generosity of the Duke. He 
arrived at the chateau unexpectedly, and Longueville 
did not attempt to conceal his displeasure on seeing 
him. He had in fact received express orders from 
the King and Queen and Duke of Anjou, to have La 
Noue assassinated if he entered Picardy. But he 
was not the man to obey such commands. His first 
surprise being over, he led his unwelcome guest to 
to his cabinet, where he showed him the written 
orders of the King. La Noue, considering this as 
sentence of death, fell on his knees, not to implore 
mercy, but that he might die in that posture. Lon- 
gueville immediately raised him, telling him he de- 
served death for doubting of his friendship. He 
then concealed him so secretly in his chateau, that 
even the servants knew nothing of his presence. 

Mean time every attempt at negotiating with the 
Rochellois having failed, the court bethought them of 
having recourse to the influence of La Noue, whom 
his high reputation pointed out as the actual chief of 
the Calvinists. ‘The orders for his assassination were 
therefore recalled, and Longueville was directed, 
should he fall into his hands, to invite him, in the name 
of the King, to the Court. The Duke accordingly 
persuaded him to go to Paris, and furnished him 
with the means necessary to appear as was befitting 
his condition. Befure his guest departed, he gave 
him this advice: “Take care that you speak ad- 
visedly, to the King ; you must not expect to find him 
the same gentle and benign monarch as before. Since 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew he has become 
more bitter and irritable, than he was ever mild.” 

At the Louvre, La Noue was received with great 
distinction. He found himself among the friends and 
companions of his youth. With the Guises especially 
he had formerly lived on terms of the closest inti- 
macy, and it will be seen that even in them civil wars 
and religious malignity had not quelled all senti- 
ments of generosity and friendship; much less in La 
Noue. Though a zealous Protestant he desired no- 
thing more ardently than to live at peace with the 
Catholies; and if his sentiments were shocked and | 
harrowed at the horrors of the late massacre, his judg- 
ment was cool enough to perceive that, if liberty of | 


resolved to 


Yet, as he says himself, | 


|seeming a traitor to the reformed cause, or be made 
linstrumental in deceiving his own party. Gaudague, 
jan Italian priest, was given him nominally as a col- 
league, but really as a spy upon all his movements, 
jand La Noue expressed his satisfaction at having a 
| witness of his honesty and good faith. 

| On his arrival at La Rochelle, he was recieved with 
great haughtiness and resentment. The authorities re- 
fused to open the gates to him, and the deputies ac- 
costed him with the most reproachful taunts. La Noue 
urged his past services as a proof of his devotion to 
the common cause, and holding out his iron arm, asked 
if he who had lost an arm in fighting their battles 
could be capable of betraying them with his tongue? 
In reply they pretended not to recognise him. ** We 
recollect well,”’ said they, **a certain La Noue, but he 
was a very different person from you. He was our great 
friend, who by his virtues, constancy, and experience, 
defended our lives. He was a model of honour, and 
would not have undertaken to betray us with fine 
words, as the man before us has done. He resembles 
him indeed in face, but not in mind.” La Noue, 
however, gained so much by his patience, that the 
deputies consented to carry his demands before the 
Senate, and brought back the following answer: 
“ That he might choose either to enter the city as a pri- 
vate individual, when a suitable provision would be 
made for him in recompense for his past services, or 
take the command of the garrison, which all unani- 
mously desired him to do, or embark in a vessel which 
should be furnished him for England, where he would 
find himself among his friends.” After conferring with 
Gaudague on the subject, La Noue, by his advice, 
accepted the command, as giving him the most influ- 
ence over the citizens. 

Shortly after the siege of La Rochelle commenced 
(not the last and famous one,) of which we cannot 
afford here to speak, La Noue sustained his difficult 
character of friend to both parties to the satisfaction of 
each. Whilst he devoted all his energies to the de- 
fence of the city, he was constant in his endeavours 
to make the citizens listen to the advantageous terms 
of peace that were offered them. He felt his po- 
sition, however, extremely painful. By many he was 
regarded with an evil eye. ‘The Calvinist ministers, 
who had great authority, most violently opposed him. 
They endeavoured even to excite the people against 


| 


him; but the frequent sorties which he headed, which 


were full of dazzling adventure and success—his im- 
mense activity in all which concerned the defence of 
the city—and the personal exposure to danger which 
he seemed to court, had gained him the enthusiastic 
iffection and admiration of the citizens and garrison. 
On one occasion, whena small party had unadvisedly 
made a sortie contrary to his orders, and were on 
the point of being cut to pieces, La Noue sallied out 
ut the head of another party to their reseve. The 


combat in which he got engaged lasted five hours, 
and the besiegers were beaten and driven from all 
Notwithstanding, however, his ser- 


their positions. 
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vices, his voice in the council was drowned by those 
of the preachers, who treated him with undisguised 
insult. Acertain minister, named La Place, pushed his 
brutality so far, that, finding La Noue unmoved by 
his abusive language, he struck him in the face. But 
the hero—in this instance most especially deserving 
that name—preserved his temper unruffled, prevented 
instantly avenging the outrage,| 
enraged minister to go 


his attendants trom 
and quietly recommended the 
home to his wife. 

All hopes of peace being at an end, La Noue was 
obliged, by his he King, to leave La 
Rochelle and come into the Catholic camp. The 
citizens saw him depart with regret, and the Royalists 
rejoiced that they had deprived the Rochellois of their 
most skilful leader. Both parties united in lauding 
his conduct as a model of honour and good faith; and 
he himself felt his mind greatly lightened by being 
relieved from his twofold charge. He had been so op- 
} ressed by his double responsibility—by the fear of 
not fulfilling his engagement to the King, or of com- 
alvinists when a sin- 
him appear treache- 
n too heavy for him, 
principle prevented 


promise to t 


promising the interests of the ( 


gle false step 
_ t 


would have made 


ured the 


rous—that he dec] hurde 
and that nothing but religious 
him from seeking a voluntary death. 

He did not remain long in inactivity, for the court 
still continued insincere. Peace had been made with 
the Rochellois on their own terms. A clandestine at- 
tempt to violate it, and to surprise their city, forced 
La Noue again to take arms, and place himself at 
the head of the Calvinists; and in the year 1574 he 
took, either in person or by captains under his com- 
mand, the towns of Lussignan, Melle, and Fontenay, 
Tournai, Charante, Royan, 


in Poitou, and Pons, 
Talmont, St. Jean d’Angeli, and Bontleville, in the 
provinces of Saintonge and Argoumois. The joy 
which these brilliant successes caused the Potestants 
was somewhat damped by the death of De la Cosse, 
one of their most famous captains, who was killed in 
an assault upon a little bourg. He seems to have had 
a presentiment of his death, for in his boots was dis- 


covered the following ¢ pit phi— 


* Desine nu 
Non « 


srantem lugere viator et hospes, 
” 


irio patria, me caret ille magis. 

Charles 1X. was now dead, and was succeeded by 
Henry III., the former Duke of Anjou. He was at 
this time in Poland, having been elected King of that 
country. The Queen mother, Catherine of Medi- 
cis, pre tending a desire that he new reign should open 
under peaceful auspices, concluded a truce with La 
N ove for two months; but the King, arriving in France, 
determined thoronghly to put down the Calvinists, 
and for that purpose sent the Duke of Montpensier 
with a large army into Poitou, and prepared to take 
the field himself in Languedoc. The Duke’s campaign 
was successful. Ue took the towns of Fontenay and 
Lussignan, from the latter of which sprang the illus- 
trious house which had given kings to Cyprus and Je- 
rusalem. In Languedoc the King was not so fortunate. 
He abandoued the seige of Livron, after having been 
mocked at and insulted by the citizens. Alluding to 
his effeminate habits, they hung outa puppet dressed | 
like a woman over the walls, with the name of the 
King affixed to it in large letters. 


‘really the head of the reformed party. 
At this time a new party sprung up in France, call-|all France were fixed upon him. 
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ed the Politiques. It consisted of those moderate Cs. 
tholics who desired that a certain degree of toleration 
should be granted to the Huguenots, and by ali 
means to avoid new civil wars. The Duke of Alencon, 
from personal motives, placed himself at the head of 
this party, and published openly his design of making 
common with the Calvinists. At the same 
period, the Prince de Conde, who had taken refuge 


cause 


\in Germany, collected, by the aid of John Casimnr, 


the Palatine, a considerable force, and was marching 
into France. ‘The King of Navarre had escaped ir 

Guienne, and made public profession of the Reformed 
faith. La Noue had also joined the Duke of Alcencon. 
Mezerai says that **his presence alone was worth a 
whole army.”’ He had quitted La Rochelle, disgust. 
ed with the violent parties that divided the councils 
of that little republic. Butno sooner was he gone 
than his loss was sensibly felt, and he received con- 
tinual Jetters from the authorities soliciting his advice 
and intervention. Every thing threatened a mor 
formidable war than had yet broken out, and the ad- 
vantage appeared to be on the side of the Protestants 
But Catherine of Me dicts, who knew the objects of 
Alencon to be personal, knew also how to satisfy him. 
He was offered Angouleme, Anjou, and some other 


|places, as the price of peace. ‘To the Pince of Conde 


Peronne was to be ceded, and the Palatine John Ca- 
simir received 300,000 franes to defray the e Xpenses 
of his expedition. On these terms peace was con- 
cluded, without any regard to the interests or safety 
of the Protestants. ‘I'he formation of the famous 
league followed. The States were assembled, and it 
was resolved that the Catholic religion should be the 
only tolerated religion in France, which was tanta- 
mount to declaring a war of extermination against t'e 
Calvinists. This resolution was followed up by an 
immediate levying of armies. One under Monsieur, 
now Duke of Anjou, was sent to besiege La Charite, 
and another under the Duke of Mayenne was destined 
for Poitou. ‘ 

The storm which seemed destined to burst upon 
and annihilate the Protestants, called forth all the 
energies of La Noue. ‘Though he had already ex- 
pended the greater part of his estates in contributing 
to defray the expenses of the civil wars, which fre- 
quently left him without the means of providing for 
his personal wants, he now levied a body of two hun- 
dred horse from his personal resources. With these 
he joined the King of Navarre in Guienne. The King, 
not having money to requite this signal service, made 
him a grant of some lands on his own domains. La 
Noue, with uuexampled disinterestedness, refused to 
accept of it. He told the King, that when he should 
be In a Situation to indulge in such liberalities, he 
should feel honoured in being beholden to him, but 
that, if at present he re compensed his servants with 
equal generosity, he would deprive himself of the 
teas of supporting the war. 

The court, however, was still anxious, for subtle 
purposes, to maintain peace. Henry JIL, and the 
Queen-mother, fearful that a 
would throw an overw helming power into the hands 
of the Leaguers, and for this reason desired to avert 
hostilities. It was with La Noue that the negotia- 
tions took place, for although the King of Navarre 
and the Prince of Condé were nominally, he was 
The eyes ol 
He had the confi- 


were successful war 
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dence of both parties. He daily received envoys and|out causing any alarm. The first in the city seized 
private letters from the King and Queen, and com-|upon one of its gates, by mastering the small guard 


munications from all the Protestant provinces of placed there. This was done before any resistance 


France, all expressive of the high esteem and confi-|could be made, and La Nove and his cavalry being 
dence which his virtues and military qualities in-)on the alert, were in Nienoven five minutes after the 
spired Doubtless, he would not have hesitated a escaladers. All this happened so suddenly, that 
moment in rejecting all overtures for peace, if the Count Egmont, who was in his bed, had no notice 
means of the Calvinists had been at all adequate to|that the town was captured, till La Nove was walk- 
sustain the war. But the King of Navarre was with-\ing up his stairs into his bedchamber. Being roused 
out money and without men. ‘The Prince of Conde by the noise at his door, he jumped out of bed, and 
was in the same condition. ‘The royalist armies were seeing La Noue before him: ** Comment, Monsieur,’’ 
strong in numbers, well equipped, and well-com- said he, ** mes gens n’ont ils pas combattus?*’ + Que 
manded. Besides, the Dake D’Amville, a Politique, voulez vous,”’ re plied La Noue, * ces sont les traits de 
who had till now joined with the Protestants, had la guerre,”’ 
een won over by the Leaguers. All this decided| To follow up this important success, he immediate- 
La Noue to accept of the terms which they offered.|ly laid siege to Engelmunster, a strong fort in pos- 
They were ratified merely in time to prevent a general |session of the Spaniards. The trenches were already 
ction. Chatillon, the son of Coligni, had hastily|opened, and fire from the batteries began to make 
raised an army, and had marched upon Montpelier,|impression, when La Noue determined on an at- 
which D’Amville held besieged. Both sides had pre-|tempt to surprise Lille. He took with him only a 
yared for battle, and the first shots had been exchang-|small force, and left the rest behind to prosecute the 
ed, when La None, arriving in haste, galloped between | siege of Engelmunster ; but hearing, on his road, that 
the two armies, and, holding up a parchment in his/|the Marquis of Richebourg had reached with a large 
hands, cried out, ** Peace, peace !”” larmy, he was obliged to retreat hastily, and also to 
The next military exploits of this hero were in the|leave the major part of his infantry, who were too 
Low Countries. He had been invited by the States | fatigued to continue their march, behind him. Being 
to take a command there, and as he considered the/returned to Engelmunster, he ordered that the bridge 
peace pretty firmly established in France, he willing-| over the river Mandere, on which the fort is situated, 
ly aceepted of the invitation. The first action in|should be destroyed. This order was not obeyed, 
which he was engaged was before Louvain. He had |and Richebourg arrived almost immediately after, by 
upproached the town with the design of seeing if he|}a shorter road through the town of Courtray, then 
could with advantage besiege it; when the garrison,/held by the Spaniards, he easily drove the guard, 
indignant that an enemy should come so near their| which defended the bridge, before him. La Noue in- 
walls, sallied out in great force, and attacked him.|stantly brought about six hundred infantry and two 
After a battle, which lasted some hours, they were|troops of cavalry to oppose him. With these he sus- 
completely beaten, and obliged to flee into the city.|tained an action against immensely superior numbers 
He then marched upon the castle of Bins, which was|for along time. To lengthen out the combat, as he 
taken after a seige of some days. Linken, Wante-|expected every minute the arrival of the infantry he 
nen, and the Castle of Cassel yielded immediately |had left behind him, he ordered his Scotch arquebu- 
afterwards to his arms, which brought the whole of/siers not to fire all together, but one after another, so 
the surrounding country into obedience to the States. |that they might have time to reload their pieces. But 
Wesbeck, a town situated on the Lis, was next a ] 


-|this order also was disobeyed. Having discharged 
tacked. The church of this place, which had been | the ir arquebuses in one volley, they were furiously 
fortified and put into a state of defence, was on one|charged by the enemy and completely routed. La 
side of the rives, and the castie on the other. La|N ue was now abandoned by all but the cavalry, 
Nowe commer * » his attack on the church at day-|commanded by his son Oclet de La Noue, Tiligny, 
break, and after a hard contest, took it by four o’clock|and a few skeleton companies of French, about 
in the afterneon. He then crossed the river with 600|twelve or fifteen men each. Yet he continued to re- 
horse and 400 infantry. designing to besiege Helle-|sist with « ffect. But finding at last all his efforts in 
win. On his road he fell in with a body of twelve/vain, be ordered his son to retreat with the cavalry, 
hundred cavalry, commanded by the Duke of Ascot.jand he himself, with his handful of men, fought his 
He attacked them without hesitation, and defeated | way back to his guns, where he resulved to take his 
them with very little loss. Being unprepared for the|stand, and defend them to the last extremity. He 
sudden charge that was made upon them, they fled to|here contrived to keep the enemy at bay for more than 
Hellewin, and spread such alarm, that the garrison|an hour, a great length of time, considering the num- 
abandoned the the town, and fell into the hands of La|bers he made head against. All the chroniclers of 
Loue. Westennis, and several other places, although |the time speak with high admiration of the valour 
capable of resistance, panic-struck at the rapidity of | he here displayed, and with which he inspired his lit- 
his successes, surrendered at his approach. But the|tle band, of the skill with which he eluded the charges 
most important service he rendered to the States was|of the enemy, and the promptitude with which he 
the surprising of Nienoven, which was strongly gar-| rallied his men when they were thrown into disorder. 
tisoned, and under the command of Count Egmont.|He had a!iways considered it disgraceful for a com- 
La Noue, making a sudden and rapid march on the|mander to lose his guns, and resolved to perish in 
place, arrived there by night, and without loosing a| defending them; and this would undoubtedly have 
moment’s time, sent a party who were provided with | been his fate if he had not been left alone in a charge 
ladders to escalade the walls. Happily they disco-| he was resisting, and taken prisoner. v4 
vered immediately where the fusses were fordable,and| ‘ Richebourg,” says the Cardinal Bentigvolio, 
fixing their ladders against the wall, mounted with-|“ stained the glory of having deprived the States of 
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their greatest general by the harsh manner in which not only against the Calvinists, but against the Royal 
he treated his prisoners.” Instead of keeping him in authority, La Nove accepted a command from the 
his own custody, as he was entitled to do, he deliver- King, who had been obliged to throw himself int 
ed him into the hands of the Duke of Parma. The the arms of the Protestants. Henry was then expect. 
Duke, admiring his great qualities, was at first in- ing the arrival of a body of troops which had bee: 
clined to treat him generously. But orders from the raised for his service in Germany, and sent La Nowe. 
court of Spain obliged him to act with cruel and un+ with the Duke de Longueville. to meet them. Their 


necessary rigour. La Noue was confined for five route lay by the walls of Senlis, a considerable and 
years in a dungeon, which seemed to be expressly |well-fortified town, which had lately been reduced 
intended to terminate his existence. He was not|the obedience of the King. The garrison were with- 


suffered to stir out for the slightest exercise, and be-jout provisions or ammunition, and the merchants and 
sides the unwholesome air of his cell, its walls drip-|nobility of the country refused to advance the neces- 
ped with humidity, and its roof was broken, so that he sary sums for their purchase. La Noue, therefore, 
was not even sheltered from the weather. Yet, al-jafter upbraiding them for their want of patriotism, 
though frequently suffering from fever and rheumatic |gave another instance of his disinterested zeal, by 
pains, his letters to his wife and son, even when |engaging a considerable estate of his own to meet the 
mentioning these sufferings, are full of cheerfulness. |exigency of the moment, and set out to convoy the 
The energy and activity of his mind supplied him | provisions into the town. On his arrival, he was sur- 
with resources. ‘To solace the tedious misery of his|prised to find it already invested by the Duke d’Av- 
prison hours, he wrote two works—his Discourses Po-|male; and although his force was not half so nume- 
iitiques and Militaires, and his Observations of Gui-|rous as that of the enemy, he resolved to make an at- 
chardins’ History of the Italian Wars. Speaking of|tempt to raise the siege. 
these works, Bentigvolio says, that their author} ‘The Duke d’Aumale’s force amounted to ten th 
*knew howto handle the pen as well as the sword,|sand men at least. La Noue had only two thousand— 
and that he would have been, had the times permitted, |twelve hundred cavalry and eight hundred infantry. 
as distinguished in peace as he was in war.” Before he determined on an action, he learnt by some 
Nothing proves so much the value set upon La|prisoners, that the enemy had not yet brought their 
Noue by the Speniards as the difficulty which had to|artillery with them. La Noue had only three small 
be overcome to procure his liberty, and the hard con- |field-pieces, and lest the enemy should see them, and 
ditions with which it was accompanied. The King|send for their own guns, he completely masked them 
of Navarre, the Prince of Condé, the Dukes of Lor-|behind his infantry. Observing, just before the action, 
raine and Guise, the Prince of Orange, and the Queen |the difficulty with which D’Aumale’s men formed 
Elizabeth, negotiated with the Court of Spain a long | their battalions, and the awkward manner in which 
time to obtain it, in vain. He was set at liberty at/they handled their pikes, he doubted not of the vic- 
last on the following conditions :—That he should |tory, and said to the Duke of Longueville, who was 
never again bear arms against the Court of Spain or iat his side, * Vous le ur passer ns par le ventre.”’ The 
against the Dukes of Lorraine and Guise; that the|Leaguers, however, confident in their numbers, cem- 
King of Navarre should pledge his possessions in the|menced the attack with their cavalry alone. D’Av- 
Low Countries for the sum of 300,000 golden crowns, | male headed it, and drove impetuously upon a squad- 
as the price of his ransom; and that La Nove should|ron commanded by the Duke de Longueville. La 
leave his son as a hostage in the hands of the Duke |Noue, seeing now that the enemy was within range 
of Lorraine for the space of one year. of his guns, wheeled back the companies that conceal- 
On his enlargement new honours and new difficul-/ed them, and opened a fire upon him, which thinned 
ties awaited him. William De la Marc, Duke de/and puzzled his ranks at the first discharge. D’Av- 
Bouillon, and Sovereign of Sedan and Raucourt, dying, |male, then perceiving the fault he had committed, 
changed the direction of his charge, and advanced a 
a smart gallope upon the guns, thinking to master 
them easily; but a second discharge was still more 


appointed in his will La Noue as guardian to his 
daughter and heiress, Charlotte de la Mare, with the 
government of all his vast possessions till the lady 
married or became of age. But it happened that at /effective than the first; and when he was within fifty 
his death Bouillon was at war with the Dukes of|paces of the cannon, fifty arquebusiers, who had been 
Lorraine and Guise. This did not, however, prevent|placed there with their faces to the ground, raised 
La Noue from accepting the charge, and he published |themselves on one knee, and fired their pieces with 
a long manifesto to justify himself on the occasion. We |such precision and execution, that the cavalry were 
will pass over all that part of it which is proper only |suddenly checked in their course, and got into con- 
for casuists to decide upon, and confine his justifica-|fusion. Whilst D’Aumale was endeavouring to rally 
tion to this—that he could not without the basest in-|them, a third discharge of artillery ompleted their 
gratitude, leave the daughter of his friend, after such |disorder, and the garrisun of Senlis making a sortie, 
a signal mark of favour, unprotected, or suffer her|and falling upon them from behind, they fled on a!! 
estates to be ravaged and torn from her by enemies, sides. The infantry seeing this, and seeing La Ni 

and that the war on his part was strictly defensive. |at the head of a squadron of horse advancing rapidly 
He asserts also that ac man has a right to incapacitate |upon them, while his infantry were prepared to second 
himself from defending his country ; and, besides, that |him in a general charge, did not wait to be attacked, 
the edict of July, which had appeared immediately |but flung down their arms and fled also. The battle 
after his liberation, endangered the personal safety of|did not last an hour altogether. The Leaguers lost 
four hundred men, and had twelve hundred taken pri- 


every Calvinist. 
| soners. All their baggage and standards fell into the 


Finding it impossible to defend his ward so effec- 
. . . | ° ‘ . 
tively as by taking part in the general war which the |hands of the Calvinists. 
Leaguers, with the Guises at their head, were waging, | La Noue then being joined by the new levies, 
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oyal marched upon Paris, which he intended to besiege, expressed his regret “that so great a captain, and 
the but the death of Henry III., which happened im-) virtoous a man, should have perished before a little 
- mediately afterwards, prevented him from executing castle, when he was singly worth a whole province.” 
ect his design. Henry 1V., who succeeded to the throne, We have already spoken of the many pecuniary 
eet received him in his camp with open arms. He made | sacrifices La Nove made to support the several etvil 
we him a Marshal of France, and kept him constantly| wars in which he was engaged. By these he entirely 
rors near his person, that ne might profit by his councils.| exhausted his fortune; and a short time after his 
and Be At the battle of Arcques and Ovry, La Noue had ajdeath, the equipage of his son was seized for his 
. chief command, and it is the general opinion, that if debts. His son complaining of this to Henry IV., 
— Henry had followed his advice, and attacked Paris| the King, being then surrounded by Courtiers, replied 
sin immediately after the latter action, when all was con-|coolly: “i fuul payer ses dettes, je paye aussi les 
- fusion and dismay in the city, he would have taken|méennes,”’ but immediately afterwards taking him 
ey BD it with very litle trouble. When he subsequently |aside, placed a casket of jewels in his hands, by 
_~ stormed the faubourgs, La Noue had in charge to| which to redeem his carriage. 

b. master the faubourg of St. Germain. After a great} La Noue was certainly a very singular character. 
_ deal of hard fighting, and considerable carnage, he| He possessed almost every opposite virtue in so just 
- had pushed on as far as the gate of the Tour de Nesle,|a degree, that qualities which in general form con- 


which was built upon a bridge over the Seine. Laj|trasts, were in him blended together, and so nicely 
Noue thought to ford the river under the tower during | Shaded, that not one could be said to be predominant. 
_ the night, and so penetrate into the city. But instead) Thus, his moderation, or what Montaigne calls his 
— of sending a party before him to make the experiment, |** conscientious fac lity,” which might look like weak- 
he determined, in spite of his great age, to be the first, ness, was united with extraordinary firmness of pur- 
in the adventure himself. He accordingly entered| pose. Though a lover of peace from principle, there 
the river alone, but having got into the middle of it.) can be no doubt that he took delightin the adventures 








try. sunk suddenly into deep water. The noise of the|and excitements of war. His extreme prudence in 
hei plunge gave the alarm to the guard in the tower, who|the conduct of an army gave place in battle to an 
immediately fired upon him; and he was obliged to| ardour almost approaching to temerity. His religious 
at swim back to his men, making a considerable circuit, zeal, which was warm to enthusiasm, had not the 
— amidst a shower of shot, which hit the waterin every |Slightest tinge of intolerance or asperity; and the 
“ig direction about him, but fortunately left him unhurt. |simple severity of his life and morals was joined to 
_ He was shortly after sent by the King into Brit-|soet 1! accomplishments, and a courtier-like politeness, 
wn tany with the Prince of Dombes. to make head Which gave a gloss and finish to all his Virtues. 
=n against the Duke of Mercour, one of the chiefs of the 
xo League. Here his career terminated. He had laid 
he siege to the Chateau of Lamballe, and effected a From the Spectator 
vm fy Drmach, He sent a young nobleman, named Motte-| <e COND SERIES OF SKETCHES BY BOZ. 
“ved ville, to see if it were practicab e. Motteville was % 
ad- wounded, and La Noue, not being conteat with his No writer ever attained general popularity so in- 
La report, went himself to inspect the breach more stantly as Boz; and certainly no one has made such 
bose closely. Having mounted a ladder, which was|industrions use of his advantage. Like the “ wag . 
o placed against an outer wall for that purpose, he took |in society, he is seized by the multitudinous hands of 
nad off his casque, In order to see more clearly, and im-|the public, and meets with a Spontaneous and univer- 
“= mediately after, waving his right hand for the storm-|sal welcome. The secret of his extraordinary success 
‘ed ing party to come on, he received a slight shot in the is, that he exactly hits the level of the capacity and 
| - forehead. Not having a firm hold of the ladder with) taste of the mass of readers. He furnishes, too, that 
ee his iron arm, the shock threw him off his balance :/commodity which mankind, in all ages and countries, 
oa his head was dashed against the wall, whilst he hung most eagerly seek for and readily appreciate—amuse- 
‘fy by his feet on the ladder. When he was carried into| ment. He skims lightly over the surface of men and 
ad the camp, he was for a whole hour speechless and| manners, and takes rapid glances at life in city and 
sed motionless. On coming to his senses he was per-| suburb, indicating the most striking and obvious cha- 
ith fectly aware of his condition, and spoke with great racteristics with a ready and spirited pencil, giving a 
me calmness and collectedness of his approaching death. | few strokes of comic humour and satire and a touch 
ie During the few days in which he continued alive, he) of the pathetic with equal effect, and introducing epi- 
Ihe got his friends to read to him from the Psalms of sodical incidents and tales to add life and interest to 
‘eir David ; and his last request was to hear read that the picture. Boz is the Cruikshank of writers: like 
ie. sublime chapter of Job, which speaks of the resur-| this popular caricaturist, who illustrates his descrip- 


rection of the body. Being asked if he believed the| tions, he can be grave as well as droll, literal as well 
doctrine, and being no longer able to speak, he pointed |as fanciful ; like him, too, his style is smart, lively, 
upwards, and expired instantly. pointed, not overlaboured, though sometimes as for- 

De Thou thus speaks of this ornament of chivalry! cibleas at others itis slight. Reading Boz’s Sketches 
and Christianity, whose career we have so briefly|is like rattling through the streets of London ina cab : 
sketched: “He was ‘a great character, who in/the prominent features of the town strike upon the eye 










a valour, prudence, and experience, deserves to be com-|in rapid succession, new objects perpetually effacing 
Drie pared with the greatest captains of his age, but who! the impression of the last; all is bustle and movement, 
the surpassed them all in the innocence of his life, in his| till the jerk of the stoppage announces that the * fare”’ 

moderation, equity, and disinterestedness.”” Mon-|or the **sketch’”’ is ended. So with his characters: 
“ taigne, in his essays, writes of him in the same|/you get that sort of acquaintance with them that a 





‘ 


strain: and Henry IV., on hearing of his death,|ride in an omnibus or a meeting of a social party affords 
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vou of people, where the peculiarities of person, dress, 


and mranner, serve as denotements of the tdiosynecra- 


|. This is just as h as the 


muc 
readers for mere pastime and present excitement re- 
it a failr, 


groups, the magic-lantern, with its grote sque shadows, 
Q y 


quire: the camera with its ever shifting 


are types of Boz’s views of common life and character. 
What wonder, then, that Boz’s Sketches are in constant 
demand at the circulating libraries; that they find a 
place in the travelling-carriage, the steam-boat, the 
stage-coach, and the road-side inn; that Pickwick is 
the idol of u 
room? 

The second series of Sketches have, like the first, 


watering-places and the traveller’s- 





mostly appeared before in print in the columns of the 
Evening Chronicle, whence they have been transferred 
to those of the Mo They are neither 
better nor worse than the first ; the only difference 
being, that the writer’s manner of viewing his subject 
having become more familiar to us, we are let into the 


ung Chronicle. 


rt; and thus we are disposed to become 
more critical on the degree of his success. The pair 
of pictures of **The Streets by Morning” and the 
«Streets by Night,” * Vauxhall Gardens by Day,” 
“The First of May,” * Doctors’ and 
** Seven Dials,” are as fresh and true, as lively and 
graphic as ever. The sketch of the Parlour Orator, 
one of the oracles of a public-house—that of Mr. John 
Dounce, one of those animals who vegetate in an at- 
mosphere of tobacco-smoke and live in a perpetual 

other of Mr. 
Augustus Minns, a formal old bachelor, who lives in 
a world bounded by his lodgings and the pr blic office 
in which he is a clerk, and whose sympathies do not 
extend beyond himself in any direction—are capital. 
The * Drunkard’s Death”’ is the best serious sketch; 
and the picture of vice and squalid wretchedness is 
the more hideous for its truth. “The Criminal 
Courts,” however, with the trial of the urchin thief, 
who to the cunning and callousness of the hardened 
rogue joins the reckless audacity of the schoolboy is 
no less striking and not so hackneyed a subject. 

Here is astreet scene, in Boz’s best manner. 


secret of his a 


Commons,” 


state of fuddled intellect—and the 


SEVEN DIALS. 


In addition to the numerous groups who are idling about 
the gin-shops and squabbling in the centre of the road, every 
has its occupant, who leans against 
with listless perseverance. It is odd enough, 
London appear to have no enjoy- 


against posts. We nev 


post in the o} 


it for hours, 


Yen space 
that one class of men in 
ment beyond leaning 
gular bricklay« r’s labourer take any other recreation— 
fighting excepted. Pass through St. Giles’s in the evening 
of a week-day: there the y are in their 
spotted with brick-dust and white-wash, leaning against 


r saw a re- 


fustian dresses, 


posts. Walk through Seven Dials on a Sunday morning : 
there they are again—drab or light corduroy trousers, 
tlucher boots, blue coats, and great y¢ llow waiscoats— 


leaning against posts. ‘The idea of a man dressing himself 


in his best clothes to lean against a post all day! 

The pec uliar character of these streets, and the close re- 
semblance each one bears to its neighbour, by no means 
tends to decrease the bewilderment in which the inexpe- 
rienced wayfarer through “the Dials” finds himself in- 


volved. He traverses streets of dirty straggling houses, 


i back again. 


a customer or betray the presence of some young gen- 


tleman in whom a passion for shop-tills has developed 
self at an early age; others lean, as if fer support, 
guinst some handsome lofiv bu ling, which usurps he 
place of a low dingy pub c-house; long rows of broken 
ind patched windows expose plants that may have 


flourished when “the Dials”? were built, in vessels as 
dirty as “the Dials” themselves ; 
chase of rags, bones, old iron, and kitchen-stuff, vie in 


bird-fanciers’ rabbit-dealers’, 


and she ps for the pur- 
cleanliness with the and 
which one might fancy so many arks, but for the irre. 
sistible conviction that no bird in its proper senses, who 
was permitted to leave one of them, would ever come 
Brokers’ shops, which would seem to have 
been establishe d by humane indiv iduals as re fi ges for 
destitute bugs, interspersed with announcements of day- 
schools, penny theatres, petition-writers, mangles, and 
music for balls or routs, complete the “ still-lite”’ of the 
subject; and dirty men, filthy women, squalid childre 
flutte ing shuttlec ocks, noisy battledore 8, recK INE pipes, 
bad fruit, more than doubtful oysters, attenuated cats, 
depressed dogs, and anatomical fowls, are its cheerful 
accompaniments, 

If the external appearance of the houses, or a glance 
at their inhabitants, present but few attractions, a closer 
acquaintance with either is little calculated to alter one’s 
Every room has its separate tenant ; 





first impression. 
and every tenant is, by the same mysierious dispensation 
which causes a country curate to “increase and multi- 
ply” most marvellously, gene rally the head of a numer- 
ous family. 

The man inthe shop, perhaps, is in the baked “jemmy” 
line, or the fire-wood and hearth-stone line, or any other 
line which requires a floating capital of eighteenpence 
and he and his family live in the shop 
and the small back parlour behind it. Then there isan 
Irish labourer and his family in the back-kitchen ; anda 


or thereabouts : 


jobbing-man—carpet-beater and so forth—with Ais family 


5 
n the front one. 
man with another wife and family; and in the back one- 
pair there’s “a young ooman as takes in tambour work, 


the front mais theres anucther 
, el 
In the front one-pair, there’s anoth« 


and dresses quite gentec!”—who talks a good deal about 
**my friend,” and “can’t abear any thing low.” The 
second floor front, and the rest of the lodgers, are just a 
second edition of the people below; except a shabby- 
genteel man in the back attic, who has his half-pint of 
coffee every morning from the coffee-shop next door 
but one, which boasts a little front den called a coffee- 
room, with a fire-place, over which is an inscription, 
politely requesting that ** to prevent m'stakes,’ 
ers will “ please to pay on delivery.” The shabby-gen- 
teel man is an obj ct of some mystery ; but as he leads 
a life of seclusion, and never was known to buy any 
thing beyond an occasional pen, except half-pints of 
coffee, penny-loaves, and ha’porths of ink, his fellow- 
lodgers very naturally suppose him to be an author, and 
rumours are current in the Dials that he writes poems— 
for Mr. Warren. 

This “interior, with figures,” is a view of the 
kitchen of Bellamy’s the refectory of the Monastery 
of St. Stephen’s, with two portraits, that no one who 
has ever seen the originals can fail to recognise. 


* custom- 


Now, when you have taken your seat in the kitchen, 
and duly noticed the large fire and roasting-jack at one 
end of the room, the little table for washing glasses and 
draining jugs at the other, the clock over the window 


with now and then an unexpected court, composed of| opposite St. Margaret’s Church, and the deal-tables and 


1 deformed as the half. 


kenneis 


buildings as ill-proportioned ar 


naked children that wallow in the 


wax-candles, the damask table cloths and bare floor, the 


Here and|plate and china on the tables, and the gridiron on the 


there a little dark chandler’s shop, with a cracked bell/| fire, and a few other anomalies peculiar to the place, we 


hung up behind the door, to announce the entrance of| will point out to your notice two or three of the people 











m 





















present, whose station or absurdities render them the 
most worthy of remark. 

It is half-past twelve o’clock; and as the division is 
not expected for an hour or two, a few members are 
lounging away the time here, in preference to standing 
at the bar of the House, or sleep:ng in one of the side- 
galleries. That singularly awkward and ungainly-look 
ing man, in the brownish-white hat, with the straggling 
black trousers, which reach about half-way down the leg 
of his boots, who is leaning against the meat-screen ap- 
parently deluding himself into the belief that he is think- 
ing about something, is a splendid sample of a Member 
of the House of Commons concentrating in his own per 
son the wisdom of a constituency. Observe the wig, of 
a dark hue but indescribable cclour; for if it be naturally 
brown, it has acquired a black tint by long service ; ar 
if it be naturally black, the same cause has imparted to 
it atinge of rusty brown; and remark how very materi- 
ally the great, blinker-like spectacles assist the expres- 
sion of that most intelligent face. Seriously speaking, 


did you ever see a countenance so expressive of the most 
hopeless extreme of heavy dulness, or behold a form so 
strangely put together? He is no great spe: 
when he does address the House, the effect is absolutely 
irresistible. ; 

The small gentleman with the sharp nose, who has 
jast saluted him, is a Member of Parliament, an ex- 
Alderman, and a sort of amateur fireman. He and the 
celebrated fireman’s dog were observed tobe remarkably 
active at the conflagration of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment; they both ran up and down, and in and out, get- 


body’s way, fully 





er: but 


ting under people’s feet and into every 
impressed with the belief that they were gr 
deal of good, and barking tremendously. The dog 
went quietly back to his kennel with the engine; but 
the other gentleman kept up such an incessant noise for 
some weeks after the that he became a 
positive nuisance. As no more Pat 
occurred, however, and he has consequently had no 
more opportunities of writing to the newspapers to relate 


j 
aoing a great 


occurrence, 





iamentarv fires have 


how, by way of preserving pictures, he cut them out of 
their frames, and performed other great national services, 
he has gradually relapsed into his old state of calmness 
and obscurity 


As a specimen of the Sketcher’s serious vein, we 
give the last scene of the ** Drunkard’s Death.” 


At last, one bitter night, he sunk down on a door-step 
in Picadilly, faint and ill. The premature decay of vice 
and profligacy had worn him to the bone. His cheeks 
were hollow and livid; his eyes were sunken, and their 
sight was dim. His legs trembled beneath his weight, 
and a cold shiver ran through every limb. 

And now the long forgotten scenes of a misspent life 
crowded thick and fast upon him. He thought of the 
time when he had a home, a happy, cheerful home, and 
of those who peopled it and flocked about him then, 
until the forms of his elder children seemed to rise from 
the grave and stand about him; so plain, so clear, and 
so distinct they were, that he could touch and feel them. 
Looks that he had long forgotten were fixed upon him 
once more; voices long since hushed in death sounded 
in his ears like the music of village-bells ; but it was only 
for an instant. The rain beat heavily upon him; and 
cold and hunger were gnawing at his heart again. * * * 

He raised his head, and looked up the long, dismal 
street. He recollected that outcasts like himself, con- 
demned to wander day and night in those dreadful 
streets, had sometimes gone distracted with their own 
loneliness. He remembered to have heard many years 
before, that a homeless wretch had once been found in 
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a solitary corner sharpening a rusty knife to plunge into 
his own heart; preferring death to that « ndless, weary, 
In an instant his resolve was 
; he ran quickly from 


wandering to and fro. 
taken; his limbs received new lift 
he spot, and paused not for breath until he reached the 


river-sice, 

He cre pt sofily down the ste¢ p stone stairs that lead 
from the commencement of Waterloo Bridge to the 
He crouched into a corner, ind held his 
wreath as the patrol passed. Never dul pi 
throb with the hope of liberty and life half so eagerly 
is did that of the wretched man at the prospect of death. 


Che watch passed close to him, but he remained unob- 


water’s level 
soner’s heart 


served; and, after waiting till the sound of footsteps 
had died away in the distance, he cautiot sly descended, 
ind stood beneath the gloomy arch that forms the land- 
ng-place from the river 

The tide was in, and th water flowed at his feet 


} 


The rain had ceased, the wind was lulled, and allw 
‘ 


for the moment, still and quiet—so quiet that the slight, 
est sound on the epposite bank, even the rippling © 
the water aguinst the barges that were moored theref 


was distinctly audible to his ear. The stream stole lun, 


guidly and sluggishly on. Strange and fantastic forms- 
rose to the surface and beckoned him t y approach : dark 
gleaming eves peered from the water, and scemed to 


mock his hesitation; while hollow murmurs from behind 
urged him onwards. He retreated a few paces, took a 
short run, a desperate leap, and plunged into the river. 

Not five seconds had passed when he rose to the wa- 
ter’s surface ; but what a change had taken place in that 
short time in all his. thoughts and feelings! Life, life 
, any thing but 
led with the water that 





in any form, poverty, misery, starvation 
death He fought and strug 
closed over his head, and screamed tn agonies of terror. 





the curse of his own son rang in his ears ‘he shore, 
but one foot of dry rround—! e co ild almost touch the 
One hand’s-breadth nearer, and he was saved 


step. 
| lark arches of 


but the tide bore him onward under 


lze, and he sank to the bottom 





ic 
the bri 


Again he rose, and struggled for lif 


- for one instant, 
for one brief instant, the buildings on the river’s banks, 
the lights on the bridge through which the current had 
borne him, the black water, and the fast-fiving clouds, 
were distinctly visible : sank, and once 
again he rose : bright flames of fire shot up from earth 
to heaven, and reeled before his eyes, while the wate1 
thundered in his ears and stunned him with its furious 


once more he 


roar. 

Grorce CrurksHaNk is the best illustrator that Boz 
could possibly have. His picture of the salo p-stall 
has that quality of distinctness which characterizes 
the descriptions: the silent and empty street, which 
the solitary policeman makes to appear more deserted 
ly unpeopled ; the pieman swal- 





than if it were enti 
lowing his saloop, which is evidently scalding his 
throat; the action of the sweep lugging out his penny, 
and the mechanical intentness of the old woman serv- 
ing the smoking liquid, are delineated with the com- 
pleteness and force of a cabinet-picture ; even the fresh 
clearness of the morning atmosphere is expressed. 
The two scolds of Seven Dials, the jovial coalheavers 
in their blazing snuggery in Scotland Yard, the scene 
in Monmouth Street, and the Vauxhall orchestra, are 
eapitally done too ; but they have not the identity and 
individuality of the morning scene. 
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Fr the Spectator | 


Review of the Social 
Political State of the Basque Provinces ; 


Spain, 


and 
In 2 


/ 
a few R urks 1 recent Events in 
volis.— Murray. 


" 


Tue advertisements tell us that the author of these 


volumes is a nobleman; he himself informs us that 
he is a member of the Somerse Yeomanry, in 


whose 1 ata Portugnese review ; 


tshire 
uniform he hgured 
there is internal evidence that he is a man accustomed 
to society, and a gentleman in the social meaning of 
the term, if not in any Jloftier appears 
that he is, or was, a great lover of rambling and ex- 
extent of seeking the latter in 

the turmoil of revolutionary e He is a Tory 
both by his own testimony and ex nfession, with the 
absolute blindness to his opponents’ part of a ques- 
tion, the magnifying power with which he views his 
own, and the measured language but inward fanati- 
cism, that distinguish your genuine high-bred Tory 
from every other spe cies of the genus homo, ? 
Such was the traveller, who rather more than nine 
years ago (in July 1827) started from Falmouth ina 
steamer for Lisbon; preceding the worthy Don M1- 
GUEL in his visit to Portugal by about seven months. 
After a pleasant voyage, he reached his destination ; 
mixed with the first society of the capital, which was 
then enlivened by the presence of the élite of the 
British army; visited the Portuguese paradise, Cin- 
tra; the Convent and Palace of Mafra, the Escurial’s 
rival; and the Convents of Aleobaca and Batalha, 
commemorated by Beckrorp. Thence he rambled on- 
ward to Oporto; and ¢ x plore d the Tr iZ Os Montes, re- 
markable for the grandeur of its scenery, the feudal state 
of its social condition, and more than all for its wines. 
He then traversed the Minho, the most Northern and 
perhaps the most beautiful province of Portugal; and 
entered Gallicia, travelling as he had travelled in Por- 


sense It 


citement, even to the 
untries. 


tugal, on horseback; deviating from the road to visit 

any remarkable ot of art or nature; investigating 

the fortresses and public buildings, with a more criti-} 
cal eye than seemed to the ignorant Spaniards consis- 

tent with the purpose of acommon traveller, if a com- 

mon traveller could think of visiting Gallicia; and 

capped the whole by wishing to go to Orense, a place 

where nobody went, least of all in winter-time. In 

consequence of these proceedings, coupled with the 

disturbed state of the country, and his resemblance to 

an exiled Liberal, our nobleman was arrested at Lugo; 

marched to Segovia under a guard as a conspirator) 
against the state; and only released, after several ex- 
aminations and a long detention, on the British Con- 
sul at Corunna vouching for his being English; when 
he was sent across the frontier with all possible di- 
rectness and despatch, and returned to Lisbon. 

He reached that capital just in time to see Don| 
Micvet arrive; of whose appearance on swearing to 
the Charter he gives a good account, as well as a 
characteristic description of the dubious and troubled 
state of society in Lisbon. After seeing the Eng-| 
lish army depart and many of the Constitutionalists| 
escape, our traveller crossed the Tagus, and threaded 
a good part of the Southern and virtually unknown 
provinces of Portugal, amid scenery unrivalled for al-| 
ternations or mixture of softness, wildness, and sub-| 
limity ; and amongst a people hospitable, ignorant, 


jects 


THE BASQUE PROVINCES. 


superstitious, savage, and excitable, with the animal 
triumphing over the mental —* the blood and base- 
ness of our nature”? subduing the reasonable man, to 
i degree scarcely credible, if the pictures of our author 
did not carry upon their face the stamp of truth. Hav- 
ing visited Sagres, the residence of Prince Henry, 
the stimulator and patron of early Portuguese discove- 
ry; examine d the promontory ¢ f St. Vincent's, me- 
morable for the gloomy grandeur of ts nature, 

its historical associations ; and crossed the kingdom 
till he touched again upon the Spanish frontier,—the 
headstrong Englishman, contrary to advice, persist 
in returning through Evora, which city on his arrival, 
was in a state of high commotion; the ignorant and 
priest-led people having risen en masse, denounced the 
Charter, declared for Don Mievet, and instituted 
themselves masters over the authorities. As an En- 
glishman, he was stopped by the mob; unwilling!y 
detained by the officials; kept, first in a gu ard-room, 
exposed to the gaze and comments of the Miguelites, 
and then confined in a prison constantly threatened 
with an attack in order to the massacre of Its inmates. 


] 


| At last, an order from Lisbon, to which reference had 


been made, procured his release; and, reaching the 
capital without more adventures, our euthor bade 
adieu to Portugal ; and his * long wanderings, the 
fatigues of his solitary expeditions. and the perils of 


lrevolution, were all forgotton, as he trod once more 


upon the soil of his native, peaceful, and ‘hen unreform- 
ed England.” 

Except for the light thrown upon the character of 
the people of the Peninsula, and the pictures given ol 
their social state in the narratives of the author, and 
the frequent disquisitions by which he suspends them, 
the work will not support the expectations ! rmed 
from its title-page; for it has no re lation to passing 
events. It is, however, an agreeable and characteris- 
tic book of travels; full of pictures of scenery and 
society, sketches of manners and touches of character, 
intermingled with a good deal of not uninteresting 
personal adventure, and graphic views of wild people 
in Stirring times. And although the author cannot pre- 
tend to the higher literary qualifications, he bas con- 
siderable merit, and that of a fresh and native kind. 
He writes like a well educated and travel-sharpened 
gentleman ; conveying the general impressions which 





things have made upon his mind, but not searchil g 
after the more occult qualities of objects, and of 
course not attempting to bring them out. What he 
sees he sees; any thing deeper than the surface, 1S 
not “dreampt of in his philosophy.” 

Passing by the descriptions of mere scenery, which, 
however good, have not any novelty of subject, we 
will chiefly draw upon the volumes for traits of na- 
tional character and manners, and such scenes as may 
in a measure be now considered as apertaining to his- 


|terical memoirs, if not to history. 


The following story conveys a lively idea of Portu- 
guese politeness, and indicates the valne set upon 
time in Portugal. In the early periods of nations, 
when their scanty numbers and social condition leave 
many an unoccupied hour, ceremonies seem contrived 
pour passer le temps, and form an important part of the 
business of life. As population increases and civill- 
sation advances, “ finished politeness” fades away; 
partly because every thing is more or less subjected 
to the test of reason, partly because the time becomes 
too valuable to be wasted upon forms. 
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PORTUGAL, GALLICIA, AND THE BASQUE PROVINCES. 


PORTUGUESE CEREMONIALS. 


I remember a striking instance of the great extent to 
ceremonial ts carried by Portuguese of the old 
amiss to relate it while I am 


when m 
school; and it may not be 
touching on the subject. I called one morning on a high 
dignitary of the church, and, ascending a magnificent stair- 
case, passed thr yuugh a long suite of rooms to the apartment 
in which the reverend ecclesiastic was seated. Having 
luded my visit, I bowed and departed ; but turned, ac 
cording to the invariable custom of the country, when I 

iched the door, and made another salutation; my host 
was slowly following me, and returned my inclination by 
one equally profound; when | arrived at the door of the 
second apartment, he was standing on the threshold of the 
iin passed between us; 





rst, and the same ceremony ag 
when I had gained the third apartment he was occupying 
the place I had just left on the second; the same civilities 
hen renewed, and these polite reciprocations were 
continued till I bad traversed the whole suite of apartments. 
At the banisters, I made a low, and, as I supposed, a final 
salutation; bat no, when I had reached the first landing- 
place he was at the top of the stairs; when I stood on the 





second landing-place, he had descended to the first; and 
these occasions our heads wagged 
Our journey to the foot of the 
I had now to pass throngh 
a long hall, divided by columns, to the front door, at which 
my carriage was standing. Whenever I reached one of 
these pillars, I turned, and found his Eminence waiting 
for the expected bow ; which he immediately returned, con- 
tinually progressing, and managing his paces so as to go 
through his share of the ceremony on the precise spot 
which had witnessed my last inclination. As I approach- 
ed the hall-door our mutual salutations were no longer oc- 
easion il but absolutely perypn tual; and ever and anon they 
ll continued, after I had entered my carriage, as the 
Bishop stood with uncovered head till I was driven away. 


upon each and all of 
th increasing humility. 





stairs was at length completed, 


sti 


STRANGE INCONGRUITIES. 


Late in the evening, we entered Ovar, a long straggling 
town, in which I naturally concluded that some house of 
ccommodation must exist; but literally there was none. 
The Peninsula generally, although it may be said more of 
Spain than Portugal, abounds in these strange inconsist- 
encies. I once stopped at a ventain Andalusia, which not 
ily possessed the necessaries, but many of the comforts of 
life. Meat and fowls, with tea, coffee, and chocolate, form- 
ed a sumptous bill of fare for a Spanish country inn ; forks 
thounded, but when I called for a knife, I was told that no 
such implement was kept in the house, on a principle of 
self-preservation. ‘The reason given was eminently Spanish ; 
but in fact the road was chi« fly frequented by smugglers, 
who live well, but always carry their own knives; and this 
was the real cause of the deficiency. 

The same curious contradictions are occasionally found 
in the higher ranks. I remember sleeping at the house of 
a s sayed noble, who received me with the utmost hospi- 
tality. 


My sleeping apartment was, however, destitute of 
the most common conveniencies of life ; my bed had no 
curtains, there was not a looking-glass, there was not a 
chair in the room. Such being the case, I was surprised 
and somewhat amused at seeing a menial, attired in a 
faded livery of green and gold, enter my apartment with 
much state, bearing a basin of massive silver, which he 
was himself compelled to hold, because there was no table 
on which he could place that ponderous relic of the depart- 
ed splendour of the house. 


DON MIGUEL AND THE CHARTER. 


I repaired on the 26th of February to the great saloon 
ofthe Ajuda. The Peers, attired like Roman senators oc- 
cupied the front benches on the right hand; immediately 
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|above sat the Peeresses, among whom the Countess of 
| Villa Flor and the Countess of Alva were undoubtedly the 
most distinguished by attractions; the 
Deputies were ranged along the benches on the left hand, 
At one 


n, accompanied by 


their pe rsonal 


and the space above was reserved for strangers. 
o'clock, Don Miguel entered the sak 
his sisters. The Infanta Rege nt seated herself on the 
throne: the Prince at first stood by her side under the royal 
canopy ; but, taking him familiarly by the arm, she forced 
him to occ upy part of her seat during the delivery of the 
spece h. She ¢ Xx press¢ d her sincere desire for the welfare 
of the Charter, and assured her hearers of the upright in- 
tentions which had uniformly actuated her conduct in the 
administration of the Government, and of the pleasure 
with which she now resigned it into her brother’s hands. 
She was frequently interrupted by shouts proceeding from 
the court below, and her voice was at one time so completely 
lost in the clamour that she was obliged to pause; upon 
which occasion, Don Miguel's flashing eyes gave indica- 
tions of that impatient temper which has characterized him 
from his earliest years. 
arose, and retiring from the throne, which she appeared to 
resign with the utmost cheerfulness and good-humour, she 
placed herself by her sister, an interesting young person, 
seated on the right-hand bench immediately above the 
Peeresses. 

The written oath of adherence to the Charter was then 
presented to the Infant; who regarded it with apparent 
confusion, and seemed unable or unwilling to read it; at 
the same time, the Duke de Cadoval drew near with a 
missal to administer the oath; but his Excellency’s wide 
spreading mantle so effectually concealed the Infant from 
the general observation, that it was impossible to see him 
kiss the Sacred Book, or hear him pronounce the solemn 
words. I was not far from the royal party, but cannot give 
any decided opinion upon that much-debated point, whether 
Don Miguel really went through or evaded the forms pre- 
scribed. Many of his adherents declared then, and still 
assert, that he neither repeated the words or kissed the 
book ; and the infant himself is said to have assured his 
favourite nurse, on the same day, that in subverting the 
Charter he should incur no moral guilt, as he had not 
bound himself by any oath to maintain it. 

The ec remony being now completed, he walked to- 
wards the great folding-doors at the extremity of the hall, 
between the Peers and Deputies ranged on both sides; but 
suddenly passed midway, and recollecting that he had left 
his sister, the Infanta Regent, he returned, and led her 
down the saloon. During the whol 
Miguel’s countenance was overcast, and he had the con- 
strained manner of a most unwilling actor in an embar- 
rassing part. I read the approaching fate of the Constitu- 
tion in the sullen expression of his countenance, in the 


Having concluded her speech, she 


proceeding, Don 


imperfect manner in which the oath was administered, 
and in the strange and general appearance of hurry and 
concealment. This opinion was so much increased by 
his hasty departure from the saloon, without uttering a 
single word confirmatory of his new obligation, that, under 
the strong impressions of the moment, I observed to an 
officer standing near me, “ This is surely ominous?” He 
replied, “ Poor boy, he is only shy.” I began to doubt 
the justice of my suspicions; but in the evening they re- 
turned with all their original force. Yet, in spite of 
symptoms so discouraging to their cause, the Imperialists 
began again to indulge in sanguine anticipations, and 
the city was brilliantly illuminated that night; but the 
appointment of a Corcunda, or Ultra Royalist Ministry, 
on the following morning, destroyed their hopes, and 
placed the real intentions of the Infant in the clearest 
light. 


A DINNER-PARTY IN DOUBTFUL TIMES. 
Three days aftewards 1 dined with the Marquis of 
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Fronteira, at his noble mansion near Benfica. The A MIGUELITE MOB AT SETUVAL. 

dining-room is truly magnificent, the carving rich, the . : ! 

} " : of sine Id styl ad ~ i wit! Engrossed in conversation, we unconsciously approached 
elon npos r:i sbuitir ¢ old st , and grace I » - 

erg a -o , extremity of the green, before which an 


! British Commander 
of the Forces, Sir William Clinton, and his military 
secretary, Colonel H re, the Count and Countess of Villa 
his young daughter-in-law, 
ind unaffected Countess of Alva, the 
of Taipa, the Count of Puente, Don Carlos, and our 
noble host and hostess. I particularly to this party, 
because it was chiefly « who played a 
ry that eve ntful crisis; because it was 


Count 


ullud 
nposed of men 
promine nt part duri 


the last act of hospitality I received from my Portugues 


friends at Lisbon; and still more, because it was the last 
time they t in their native land around the festive 
board: for before three days d elapsed, they were exiled. 
and at sea This was a trial hour indeed: their long 
descended rank was henceforth to be denied, their privi- 
legesa 1, their possessions confiscated; even those an- 
cient halls in which we were then sitting for the last time, 
those halls inherited from a lor r line of incestors, were 


passing away from the rule of their lineal lord. 


dinner, no allusion was made to public events ; 
party divided into separate groups: the 


men in a low but 





rsation was now carried on by the 


conv 
calm voice, and the darkening prospects of the country, 


which engrossed their thoughts, because the only subject of 
discussion. They knew the 


magnitude of the danger: they had 


extent of the crisis, they felt the 
Don 
in conse- 


maintained 
Pedro’s cause with unshaken fidelity, and were 


exposed to the resentment of the actual Govern. 


) nee 
que net 


ment; that Government was advancing by rapid strides 
to the establishment of absolute power, and had already 
dismissed from the army many officers of moderate opi- 


nions, and had supplied their places by persons devoted to 
the Court. They knew that th Don 
Miguel would be against themselve 8, when the 
changes then in progress should be completely effected, 
Court be enabled to strike the 


vengeance of 


directed 


and the blow securely. 


They were still unmolested, it is true: but theirs was a 
hollow peace, a treacherous quiet; they slept upon gun. 


gowder, and were well aware that the 


plied at the fitti 
Wishing to 


match would be ap. 
ng moment 


divert the minds of her guests from the 


heavy sense of imp nding ¢ il mity, tne M irchioness of 
Froteira placed herself at the piano, and played a lively 
air; but, though her taste and execution were equally ad- 


mired, it seemed as if the very mus 
melancholy of the time; and lik 


ic was infected by the 


“The 1 mioastrel’s fabled strain, 
That, disobedient at the call, 
Wail’d loud through Bothwell’s banner’d hall, 
Ere Douglases, to ruin driven, 


practisec 





Were exiled from their native heaven 
' ' ‘ e nennhet f , J} a we 
even so he not as if prophetic of approaching wo, fell 
heavily upon a silent room and a lifeless audience. 
! 


The author seems rather to lean to the opinion 
that still hopes for Miguel. The wish is 
probably father but if the feelings 
of the people generally are similar to those dis- 
played at Setuval and Evora, the Don may have yet 
a chance, or rather a better man might, assisted by 
the evident mismanagement of the Queen and Con- 


there are 


o the tho 





stitutionalists. 

As a picture of events on a turn of the political 
wheel in Portugal, the narrative of the adventure at 
Evora is capital, but too long for us. Instead of 


it, we will take the sketch of 


tivalrous M irquis of 


cent might have 


the « hapel at the 


concourse of pe yple were assembled. Night 
but we saw by the glare of the lamps, 


regimental! 


enormous 
had long set in; 
the crowd collected most densely around a 
band, which was playing with amazing spirit the Ultra. 
Royalist hymn; but even this favourite tu e was often 
drowned by the deafening shouts of “ Miguel the First, 
the Absolute, the most Absolute King! 
Malleardos, death to the infamous Constitutionalists!” It 
was evident that the designs of the Miguelists in promot 
ing this meeting had been crowned with success. T 

popular enthusiasm was at its height, and characteriz 
by such extreme ferocity that I could not behold it witly 

awe, or hear the deadly imprecations heaped upon the Cor 
stitutionalists without feeling that a terrible hour of ver 
I have mingled much in revolutior 
before or since, not even at Evora 


and death tot 


geance was at hand. 

ary scenes, but never 
during the heat of civil conflict, have I seen the humar 
face distorted by such a variety of horrible passions; pas 
sions cradled in fanaticism, nursed in silence and in gloom, 
but now roused to madness, and ready to bre ak dowr 
every barrier oppos¢ d to their gratification. Every pass- 
ing occurrence ministered to their hate, and furnished 
matter for hateful illustration : if a rocket went up ill, the 
people called it a Constitutionalist,—a declaration received 
with yells expressive of the utmost detestation and c¢ 

tempt; if it rose well, they cried out that even thus shoul 
their knives be sent into the hearts of the accursed Free 
masons; and then they expressed fervent wishes that their 
traitorous heads were burning in the wheel of the rocket 
In short, among that assembled multitude, all seemed slike 
transporte d by one common love for the Infant, by one 
common hatred to his opponents, and by one pervading 
sentiment of unlimited and almost frenzied devotion to th 
They were inflamed by music and the spirit 
stirring hymn; by wine, which gave an appalling charac 
ter of desperation to their gestures; and by religi 
zealots, who whispered in each pause of the storm, that 
every blow they struck was struck for God. It is difficult 
to describe the effect produced at intervals by the sudde 

glare of the fireworks dispersing the gloom, and lighting 
up, though but for an instant, their stern and excited cour 
Those momentary gleams showed each mar 





Church. 





tenances 
his neighbour’s passion, and strengthened his own from a 
sense of the general sympathy; so that every moment 
their expressions of venge ance became fiercer, and the 
shouts more vehement and unintermitted. 

At length they raised the cry of “ Death to the Er 


glish!” My host had long before urged me to quit t! 
scene; but the deep interest with which I viewed these 


tumultuary proceedings, fixed me spell-bound to the spo! 
Had my British origin been discovered, my sitnati 
might have been very unpleasant; but the same dark fa 
which in Spain convinced the authorities that I was ar 
tive outlaw, effectually shielded me at Setuval from 1! 
suspicion of being an Englishman: still my foreign a 
betrayed me, had I been compelled 
speak ; and I felt on many grounds the necessity of reti 
ing, for the people were ripe for violence, and their leader~ 
seeing that the time for action had arrived, bade the mus 
cease. The crowd that had long been pent up, chafing 
like a mighty stream within a narrow channel, now ov 
flowed on all sides, bearing down on Setuval to carry the 
revolutionary intentions into effect. In trying to diser 
gage myself from the turmoil, I observed that I was often 
recognised asa stranger, though not as an Englishma: 
Many fierce inquiring glances were bent upon me ; many 
persons seemed inclined to stop me, and were only pr 
vented by the hurried movements of the multitude, which 
pressed on, rank after rank, like the waves of the sea 
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Once, indeed, a savage looking fellow, rendered still more 
fierce by intoxication, seized me by the coat, and declaring 
that | was a Freemason, desired me to shout for the Abso- 
lute King. My actual position was not agreeable; tor my 
host had warned me, that although I might pass through 
the crowd unmolested, still, urchin raised the 
cry of Freemason against me, the people, in their irritated 


if a mere 


state, might fall upon me, as a pack obeys a single hound ; 
no well known ¢ Seastitutionalis st would that night, he as- 


sured me, trust himself on that plot of ground for all the 


treasures of the British Exchequer. But the danger, i 
real, was but momentary; for, disordered by wine ut! d 
vrced onwards by the irresistible pressure ot the crowd, 

iy assailant lost his hold before 1 had time to reply. Ex- 
tricating myself from the crowd, I took refuge in a knoll 
of trees behind the chapel, where I saw groups of men 


careering around with shouts and gesticulations absolutely 
and rather resembling enraged wild beasts than 
rational beings; and still, I made the best of my way 
to the inn by a circuitous path, I heard the loud beat of 
the drum and the infuriated cries of the people, as they 
rushed to attack the Constitutionalists ; 
however, generally speaking, prepared for the 


cemoniac, 


dwellings of the 
who were, 
tempest, and had fled from their houses some hours before 
tin the gale. 


rising of 


Appended to the tour, and forming about a third of 
the entire volumes, is what is called in the title-page 
1 “Review of the Social and Political State of the 
Basque Provin ces.” Itin reality contains an historical 
sketch of the junction of these provinces with the 
kingdom of Spain; an antiquarian exposition of the 
freedom and self-government secured to them by 
charters on their voluntary reception of the Spanish 
kings fur their lords ; a review of the mistaken policy 
by which the Queen’s Government determined on 
ubrogating the fueros (customs and privileges) of the 
Biscayans and Navarrese, and of the rash and rapid 
inanuer in which they carried it into execution. 
Blended with these topics,—which have an interest in 
themselves, and are clearly treated,—there are various 
speculations on the probable success of the rival belli- 
gerents, or to speak more correctly, a covert pr¢ phe cy 
of the failure of the Christinos; and a long attack 
upon the foreign policy of the British Government, as 
well as a tirade against the murders and massacres of 
the Queen’s party,—as if those of the Don’s were not 
Added to these is a Tory sketch 
of the Constitution of 1820, and a variety of 
either explaining the texts or serving to introduc 
lragments from the author’s former travels. Any de- 
tailed account of these fragmeuts Is of course unneces- 
sary ; but two impressions that have been considerably 
Strengthened by, if not altogether f 


quite as atrocious, 
notes, 


formed from the vo- 
lumes, may be worth stating. First, that the peasantry 
of the Peninsula, including Portugal as weli as Spain, 
are too back ward to be fitted for libe rty, W hilst the 
of the Constitutionalists seem incapable of achieving it. 
Second, that whatever may be the immediate upshot, 
we have as yet only seen * the begianing of an end.” 
And the conclusion which most unbiassed persons 
will draw upon the subject probably is, that the quar- 
rels of Spaniards and Portuguese are no affair of o urs. 
Should any other nation think differently, in Heaven's 
name, et them take a part in the drama, and they 
may reckon their gains when the play is over. 


best 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MISCELLANEOLS. 


Proeression.—Progression, without any concelv- 
able limitation or end, the work of the 
Eternal. Even in his institution for finite beings, the 
lufinite provides the rmoaterials of the linpe rishable and 
everlasting. that is rooted In 
earth, mounts up to the heavens. When we trace 
froin the earliest period of historical re- 
cord, we find a multiplying evidence and an increasing 
light. What is true to-day, not to-morrow. 
‘Theories may vary, but One 
theory may replace another; but the laws of the uni- 
verse always remain the They are decrees 
of infinite wisdom; and in that wisd: there cun be 
no variableness, or it would not be infinite. * _ 
The earth itself relates its ownhistory. No historian 
ever composed such a narrative of extraordinary events, 
The 
earth tells us that there was 


designates 


Ihe germ of science, 
the 
the sciences 
is false 


facts du not change. 


same. the 


or depicted them in such intelligible characters. 
geological history of the 
a pe riod, When there was nota living being upon the 
The primary rocks have not yet 
been found to contain a single fossil, or any vestige 
of animal life. ‘The first forms of life that were plac ed 
upon the habitable globe seem to have been of the 
most simple kind ; and successive generations of these 
grew up and perished, lived and died, before beings of 
more complicated structure were introduced. ‘The 
scale of being commenced with a simple living fibre 
or tube, like the polypi, with an inherent tenacity of 
life, that does not belong to organizations with 
instruments of sense, more complexity of structure, or 
more extent of powers. Lichens, 
ferns, appear to have been among the first specimens 
of vegetable existence. The different strata of the 
earth are vast pages in the geological history of ancient, 
but unuumbered days, which exhibit the recrements 
ol extinct species of animated beings, that successivel y 
inhabited the earth and the ocean; of which we kn« W 
that they have been, but have ceased to be. Whole 
generalions of belugs that once were, have perished 
without leaving any living progeny; and the only 
memorials which the y have left of themselves, are in 
their forms or skeletons that have been pre served In 
the ancient stratifications of the 
It seems to be the benevolent schemes of the Infinite, 
with respect to liis creatures, to make ot 
their being, In a low state of pleasurable existence ; 


and by a slow prougressivn, or through a series of ys- 
i 


surface of the globe. 


nore 


and mosse S, and 


ylobe. * * 


a beginning 
g g 





lerious and inscrutable ch inges, tou advance them loa 
higher. If the first state be the smallest portion of 
happiness that is c unpatible with a balance of good, 
it must be recollected that progressive advancement is 
the order of the universe, or, rather, the design of the 
great Father of the universe. And is not a minimum 
of good, with a perpetual increase, preterable to a 
greater abundance in the first instance, but without 


subst quent or ¢ ndless auementation 7 
ally increasing, must be preferabl 


Good perpetu- 
> lo Slatio hary goc d; 

even though that good be high ‘n the de gree of enjoy- 
ment and the scale of happiness. Progressive good 
most in with the constitution of the 
world, and with the fond desires and natural e xpecta- 
tions of man.—Religion of the by Robert 
Fellows, LL. D. 





seelmns unison 


Universe, 


—_—. 


An Eastern Vapour Batu.—The first time I 
entered one I felt an uncomfortable presentiment that 
1 was about to witness some mysterious rites in the 
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very temple of Luxury herself. 
the outer chamber is sufficiently awful—half-naked 
figures clattering on wooden shoes across the marble- 
floor, or exhausted forms, covered with sheets, lying 
in a state of languor on the carpets within the recesses 
that serve for dressing. When I had thrown off my 
clNhes, and twisted a turban round my head. and a 
sheet about my waist, | followed my guide through 
a dark passage, which grew warmer and warmer at 
every steam thick 
threaten suffocation. Beyond this is a chamber with 
raised seats about it, on which people lay extended 
like corpses, men rubbing them with camel's hair 
gloves, patting them with their hands, or pulling 
their joints, as if they hoped to them. 
When I passed through this silent scene, for there 
was no sound but the occasional slap that announced 
to the subject under discipline that he might change 
his position. I entered the very centre of all the 
vapour. Here some lay stretched on the floor in the 
most complete state of exhaustion, while others sat 
with their backs to the wall, awaiting their happy 
moment of oblivion; I took my seat among these, 
in doubt whether to brave the issne, or to fly at once 
from the caldron. In a very short time, however, I 
was spell-bound, and had great difficulty to struggle 
to the outer room, where I lay for some time too lan- 
guid to attempt to The effect of this appa- 
rentiy weakening ceremony is very delightful indeed. 
One of its most pleasing sensations is the marble-like 


step, the becoming so as to 


dislocate 


dre 8s. 


smoothness of dhe skin; there is the conscionsness, 
too, that among the many impurities of an Eastern 
city you can bid defiance to them all—Majur Skinner’s 
Adventures in the East. 


Setenpour anv Poverty.—Great splendour and 
miserable poverty have always been close neighbours 
in the East. ‘To warn a monarch of the instability 
of greatness, it was not necessary to point beyond the 
next abode to his palace, perhaps some wretched 
hovel; for in such manner, in the most flourishing 
towns of modern days, are houses mixed, as I have no 
doubt they were in earlier and in richer times.—zd, 

ENGLISHMEN IN THE East.—There has always ap- 
peared to me something ridiculous in the manner 
Englishmen arm themselves when travelling in the 
East; more weapons than hands must be an absurdity 
at all times, but particularly when numbers are against 
you. Among the instances of fatal attacks that] have 
heard of in this country, the murders have generally 
been caused by the imprudence of the parties attack- 
ed. Ido not think that the Arabs ever mean to shed 
blood on the first onset, but they will never forgive its 
being shed. The moment, therefore, a wound is in- 
flicted, there is an end of every chance of salvation : 
not only the aggressor, but all in his train must pay 
for his rashness,—for surely there is no bravery in 
firing into a crowd, and endeavoring to gallop off, 
which would naturally be the plan after the discharge 
of the battery of rifles and pistols. Let those who 
mean to die certainly fight it out; but I recommend 
all travellers, when the nua.bers are against them, to 
submit with a good grace, unless violence be first of- 
Good humour and indifference, which 
the great 


fered to them. 


it is hard, I confess, to assume, are safe- 


guards among the Arabs of the Desert; put always 


MISCELL 


The inittaion of 


AN EOUS. 


confidence in their hospitality and good faith, for, sa- 
vages though they be, they have some of the noblest 
qualities of our nature.—Mayjor Skinner's Adventures 
in the East. 





A New Brancn or Mititrary Tactics.—Amon 
the escapes and adventures of the day, (the 5th 
May,) that of Lievtenant O'Connor of our regiment, 
Seeing a number of 


y 
¢ 


was one of the most singular. 
Spaniards in disorder, he mistook them for Chapel- 
gorris, and ran up to rally them, when he found that 
he had tumbled into the hands of the Carlists. A 
musket snapped in his face and a bayonet at his breast 
informed him of his awkward mistake. Parrying th 
latter with his fist, he struck right and left in the ap- 
proved style of pugilism, and flooring both his antago- 
nists, who were considerably astonished at this nove 
mode of conducting the battles of the Queen, he took 
to his heels, and being a first-rate leaper, cleared walls 
and ditches, and rejoined his regiment with the loss of 
his hat, sword and cloak, which had fallen in the scuf- 
fle. This interesting match was witnessed by the old 
Spanish Governor at the castle, who, viewing the ac- 
tion through a telescope, declared that he saw a Brit- 
ish officer, attacked bv two Carlists, liberate himse!/ 
+ boxando.”’— Twelve Months in the British Legion. 


The telegraphs betwen Liverpool and Holyhe ad 
work exceedingly well. A question can be asked 
and an answer given in a minute, although the dis- 
tance to Holyhead and back is 144 miles; and in 
some instances the signals have been conveyed at the 


rate of 228 miles per minute. 


TEE DYING RECLUSE TO AUTUMN. 


IMITATED FROM THE FRENCH OF ALPHONSO DE LA MAR- 
TINE, BY MRS. G. 8. KINGSTON, 


Receive, ye woods, scarce verdant now, 
The homage of an aching breast; 
Farewell, bright days! the dying glow 
Of nature suits me best. 
With failing breath, I linger through the solitary day, 
And gaze upon the sickly gleam 
Emitted by the pallid ray 
Of Sol’s departing beam. 


Autumn days, and nature dying, 
For me. have charms of sweetness still : 
They ‘mind me of the last meek sighing 


Of lips that Death’s about to chill. 


Thus now, the scenes of life when leaving, 
I weep the joys of days gone by, 

And glance around, as though still cleaving 
To wither’d hopes that claim a sigh. 


* x > 
The flower fades and falls, whilst to the gales 
It yields sweet fragrant sighs, 
As an adieu! its breath the breeze inhales, 
It bows to the earth, and dies! 
I wane, yet mem’ry, fading fast 
As dying music, lingers to the last! 











